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“Bot AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPiL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SWEET 
PEAS. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





THE sun was going to-bed 
In his western hall, 
Each golden cloud and red 
Followed at call, 
‘And he tucked agreat gray coverlid over all, 


A fleet of cloudlets tiny, 
Mere babies they, 
All pearly and pink and shiny, 
Had roved in play 
6o far that none of them knew the homeward 
way. 


The sun called from his place, 
** Hurry, dears !’’ 
But the clouds were running 8 race 
And stopped their ears ; 
Till suddenly came the darkness full of fears. 


Oh! what shall we do, where hide ?”’ 
They all did moan. ; 
“ How the big grown clouds will chide 
_ When we get home. : 
Won't somebody come and help us—we are 
al) alone?” 


Just then a wind came speeding 
And whirling by ; 
He laughed at the cloudlets’ pleading 
And mocked their cry, < 
And caught them all and drove them adown 
the sky, | ” 


Down, down they fled, the crying Zi 
And frightened things, ' 
Like storm-tossed birds which dying 
Flap their wings, 
And the fierce wind whipped: behind with 
cruel stings, 


Till over a garden stilly 
He made a stay, 
Flung off the cloudlets silly 
And sped away : 
Purple and pink and azure there they lay. 


A flower-fay roused from sleeping 
Ere the dawn, 
At the sound of tiny weeping 
All forlorn ; ; 
And she thought: ‘‘Some rose has prie¢ked 
another rose with a thorn.” 


No, every drowsy rose 
Hung balmed io dew; 
The lilies’ slumbering snows 
Were silent too; 
And the violets cuddled close, each in his 
night-cap blue. 


But there, in a vine entangled, 
The fairy spied, 
With bright wings torn and mangled, 
Side by side, 
Like bits of a broken rainbow, the poor clouds 
trying to hide! 


Vain was her gentle tending, 
Vain her care, 
Tattered and braised past mending 
The pivions were; 
Never again their whiteness should brush 
the air; 


Never again over ocean 
Floating glad 
Should dance with an airy motion 
Glory clad; 
Never again see Heaven—this was sad f 


But gently the comforting fay 
Murmured low, 
As she kissed their tears away : 
“ Sorrow not so, 
For I charm you and make you flowers ;— 
bloom and grow.” 


The cloudlets paled and shifted 
A moment’s space, 





_ Then each one smiled and lifted 
A blossoming face, 
And an odor of joy stole out and filled the 
place. 


With rosy and violet glances, 
No longer shy, 
They poised on the vine’s green lances 
And seemed to fly, 
As they wafted to and fro on the breeze’s 
sigh, 


The sunset clouds looked sadly 
From the west, 
But the flower-clouds beamed back gladly, 
And each caressed 
Another, and whispered softly: ‘*This is 
best {” 
a ——_—_- 


ENCLISH LITERATURE IN COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. C. WILKINSON. 





I am an ardent classicist. I adhere firm. 
ly to Latin and Greek. I am immovably 
persuaded that'no culture thus far proposed, 
or likely to be proposed in the future, ' 
ought to displace them. But I am also con- 
fident in the assurance that no culture ever | 
will permanently displace them. It may | 
well be, thanks, on the one side, to the mere 
batren  scholasticism of Greek and Latin 


| teaching as now commonly done and to the 
i] gallant and brilliant literary championship 


Of scientific training by living scientific 
men, on the other, that Greek‘and Latin | 
will yield precedence for a time to the lusty 
young sciences of material nature. But 
there will infallibly follow a reaction and 
revival, which will set Latin and Greek tri- 


‘umphantly into their old place again. 


But the alternative is not between Latin 
and Greek and ‘the natural sciences alone, 
There is something else possible, different 
from either of these. We may turn from 
Latin and Greek without necessarily turn- 
ing to mechanics and chemistry. There is 
an English literature. There are vernacu- 
lar classics: To realize the ennobling and 
emancipating effects of elegant culture, 
which Cicero celebrates in his oration for 
Archbias, it is not absolutely indispensable 
that our boys and girls sbould become fa- 
miliarly conversant with the great master- 
pieces in literature of Greece and Rome, 
whether in translation or in their original 
tongues. I repeat that this, in my opinion, 
is the best way. But itis not the only way. 
Milton is a full offset for Homer. Webster 
is not outweighed by Demosthenes. 
Shakespeare may safely replace the whole 
body of the Attic tragedian& Burke is as 
rich as Cicero, and the Asiatic magnificence 
of his style is perhaps as good for food and 
stimulus to the Saxon imagination as the 
artistic simplicity of the Roman is for dis- 
cipline to the Saxon taste. 

English literature is a great uncultivated 
and unharvested field of education and cul- 
ture for the children of our common schools. 
It ought to be entered at once, To be sure 
the flocks would have to wander there with- | 
out much shepherding at first. A great 
deal of fine grazing would necessarily be 
trampled down and lost under their feet. 
But they would at least be in boundless 
range of succulent pasturage. If they found | 
some noxious weeds whose toothsome taste 
tempted them to their harm, it is still true, 
I believe, that the medicinal virtue of the 
sweet and the good ‘that prevails would 
generally work the cure. 

By the study of English literature I am 
far from meaning the study of manuals that 
profess to furnish a history with criticism 





|} of English literature. I do not disparage 


such manuals, They have their use,and it 
is a valuable use. But these manuals are 


‘| not in my mind’ when I recommend the 


study of English literature in our common 
schools. Ido not mean that our children 
should study about English literature. They 
should study English literature itself. ! 

Perhaps I shall be pardoned if I become 
autobiographical for a moment.’ I remem- 
ber—how well and with pleasure how 
vivid—certain schoolboyish experiences of 
mine with Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and 
Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man”—nay, iand let me 
not blush to tell it, even.with Pollock’s 
‘*Course of Time.’ We parsed in those 
books. Now some sentimental lovers of 
poetry, I believe, find it a grievance against 
their early education that noble literature 
should have been profaned to them by being 
converted into text for grammatical drill 
Not so I. On the contrary, it is one of the 
most precious among the memories of my 
early boyhood at school—the memory of dal- 
liance, never long enough, over the magnifi- 
cently perplexed and inverted syntax in 


which Milton wove the rich, rhythm of his. 


blank verse. No less: lingering and delay- 
ing progress in the study of the first two 
books of his great epic would have’ served 
so well to imbue my mind and my imagina- 
tion with its immortally enfranchising and 
ennobling. spirit. ‘True, J; had the good 
fortune then to be taught, by a man that 
was himself not insensible to the spell of 
Milton’s mighty sorcery. Ever and anon 
that brilliant Scotchman, ardent, passion- 
ate—alas! he died afterward slain by strong 
drink—would read on aloud a passage of 
some length in advance, punctuating his 
performance with an enthusiastic exclama- 
tion: ‘‘ Magnificent!” ‘‘ Sublime!” No 
doubt the contagion of his admiration 
affected mesomewhat. ButI firmly believe 
that, even without that valuable stimulative, 
the mere contact day after day with a mind 
so vital and vivific as Milton’s, in the pro- 
longed grapple of grammatical analysis, 
would have tended to liberalize and elevate 
my taste and aspiration to a very great de- 
gree. Besides this, however, the effort at 
perfect understanding of what Milton 
thought and of his art in expressing his 
thought, which is really the substantial 
though not the formal object of parsing, is 
a discipline of the mental powers capable, 
when skillfully conducted, of leading to 
results every whit as valuable as those 
which follow drill in translating Homer 
and Virgil. 

I mention Milton ; but it is simply for the 
sake of a concrete illustration. I speak of 
parsing; but it is simply as one suggestion 
of method—not the best, very likely, 
though still, as I believe, of great practical 
value. 

The memorizing of select passages in 
prose and verse, after repeated reading of 
them under competent instruction and full 
explanation had of their meaning, is 
another invaluable expedient of literary 
culture. The other day I called a little 
girl off from her doll dressmaking ‘and mil- 
jinery, in which she was at the moment 
deeply involved—in fact, tota in idlis—and 
set her to learning “Hohenlinden” by 
heart. She came with some reluctance, 
stoutly restrained from expression, but 
sufficiently evident. I read it over with 
her, explaining the points that seemed to 
invite explanation, and left her to herself. 
From another ‘part of the house I could 





hear her conning it over aloud. She’ soon 
got interested, in spite of herself; She ren- 
dered stanzas of it with congenial enthusi- 
asm. The lyric fire that cost Campbell so 
much to kindle caught in her imagination. 
She was delighted, and quite of her own 
observation she made an important discov 
ery. When she came to recite her poem to 
me, “1 like it,” she said, Why, I. don’t 
think we appreciate a poem)like this. untif 
we study it to conimitit to memory.” 

That isit. There is no fine passage of a 
master, in prose orin verse, that is net well 
worth learning by heart... Our children ia 
the public schools might most profitably be 


‘Set to doing this work as aconsiderable part 


of their education. At least, I hold that.our 
school reading-books might be made, ought 
to be made a highly important means of 
literary culture to our children. What an ex- 
ecrably yicious crotchet that was which got 
into some reading-book. maker’s bead to 
make up his selections with libera! extracts, 
news paragraphs, advertisements, and what 
not from current newspapers. Forsooth thag 
the children might.learn . to read well 
what it wereialmost) rather to be. wished 
that they might never Jearn to read. at all. 
No, give us:ehoice specimens of classic 
English from our best authors—no matter 
if:they savor a. little of; age... Newspapers 
will probably come to be daily manna to 
the starving minds of our.children but too 
promptly after they have done with their 
few yearsat. school. While.at school let 
them get all, the smattering that they can 
of good literature—grave, high-toned, or 
gay, if you please, in\its measure, but still 
high-toned—writing with the thought in, it 
of the selected minds of our race and blood. 
The'‘old ‘‘ English Reader”—I am, thank- 
ful that I can just remember it—and ‘‘ Por- 
ter’s Rhetorical Reader”—thbey half formed, 
forming well, the literary taste of those, of 
us whose age goes back to the time of their 
reign in our schools. School reading-books 
exercise too serious an educating, influence 
over the most plastic literary period of our 
lives not: to deserve careful attention from 
parents and teachers to see that they are of 
the right quality. And; in general and 
finally, English literature—not books about 
it, but the thing itself in good samples— 
ought to have more space than it has in our 
public schools. 
I 


NEITHER LOCK NOR KEY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 


é 


I HAVE been spending a day or twoin a 
new and very invigorating climate and 
cannot refrain from expressing my gratifi- 
cation. I have not been taking a journey 
into the vast. wilds of the West; neither 
have I passed through the hot Samaria of 
South Carolina in order to reach the equable 
climate of! Florida. Indeed, if I confess 
myself a little more carefully, Iam. con- 
atrained to say that I refer to the, moral 
rather than the physical temperature of the 
place I want'to: describe, 

About a week since I was invited to de- 
liver an address—by the very refinement of 
hyperbolic compliment called an oration 
before the graduating class of Alfred Uni- 
versity.. I looked at the mercury, already 
wrestling with the mineties, one after ,the 
other, and laying them low, and evidently 
determined to lift its. head to an equality 
with the dreaded one hundredth degree, 
and replied'emphatically: No.: To deliver 
a speech te students, who are apt to becrit- 
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ical rather than sympathetic, is always a 

trying experience; to do it when the mer- 

cary ah one hundred and two in the shade 
fe trying in a double sense. After looking 
at my purse, however, which seemed to be 
leaver and more lank than ever, I conclud- 
ed to make the effort, 

The village is about 340 miles west ot 
New York City, and nestles among the bills 
like a baby in its mother’s arms. The Uni- 
versity is noted for solid rather ‘than bril- 
liant instruction and the people are re- 
markable for all the peculiarities which do 
not obtain in such a city as this. They are 
wise, simple in all their habits, straightfor- 
ward in their dealings, hospitable to the 
last degree, and honest to a miracle. 

I rode out with Elder Hull to look at the 
village from -the hilltop, and was greatly 
surprised to see but a single church-spire. 

“How is this?” I said. ‘‘I see but one 
church. Pray where are the others?” 

“ We have but one,’’he replied. 

** What! no chance for hot religious 
controversy? You must have something 
over a thousand people here, and. general. 
ly in such a population there are at least 
four or five churcbes, with as many poorly- 
paid ministers and oftentimes quarrelsome 
sects. Wasn’t the clay out of which you 
re made dug out of the same bank that 
bas furnished the general supply ?” 

“We all believe alike,” he answered, and 
one church is sufficient to hold those who 
wish to attend divine service. We believe 
in Christianity, not in controversy.” 

How often I have thought that the Chris- 
tian ministry would be doubly efficient if, 
instead of dividing our country populations 
into sects, among which there must be 
necessarily more or less of rivalry, and con- 
sequently of bitter feeling, they’ could all 
meet under one roof, on the simple basis of 
the Sermon on the Mount; and here was a 
practical illustration of it. I think the 
Millennium, like a passing comet not yet 
consolidated into an astronomical reality, 
had swept its blaze of glory into that 
valley and left some of its light there. 

On my return from the ride, I had occa- 
sion to go into the hotel, and the friend who 
accoppanied me said: 

**Do you notice there areno loafers here, 
and no specimens of that red-cheeked and 
red-nosed class which hangs about a tavern 
in most other places?” 

I looked about me, and saw a brisk, sober, 
clear-headed group of farmers, and an- 
ewered: 

** Yes, I notice it; but in what corner do 
you keep your dram-drinkers ?” 

“We have none, and we have had none 
for more than thirty years,” be replied. 

I rubbed my eyes, to be assured that I was 
not dreaming. I felt certain that I must be 
Jaboring under some pleasant and fanciful 
hallucination. Instead of being in New 
York or in any other spot in the Western 
Hemisphere, I thought fora moment that 
I had been transferred to some planet where 
the work of evolution had reached a more 
advanced stage. 

** Not a drop of liquor.of any kind,” con- 
tinued my friend, “has been. sold in this 
town for as long a time as I can remember. 
Years ago that question was settled by 
public opinion, and the consequence is that 
there is hardly a poor man to be found 
within our limits. 

Ihad evidently struck an earthly para- 
dfse, and was all the more sure of this 
when, late in the evening, my host walked 
into his empty house, without unlocking 
the door. ; 

‘© What,” I said, ‘‘no locks and keys ?” 

**What are locks and keys for?” he 
asked. 

“ Why, to keep rogues out and to retain 
possession of one’s property,” I answered. 

“ But we have no rogues, and therefore 
need not go to the extra expense of locks on 
our doors,” he rejoined, 

I was struck by another thing. When 
the pastor of the village went through the 
streets he knew each one and ali about 
him. He had lived in the place more than 
fifty years, had baptized and married nearly 
every one, and could recall the history of 
each family fora full half century. He 
gaid to one, '** Afternoon, John. How isthe 
pick girl to-day ?” and to another, “ How 
do you do, James. Is thy mother any bet- 
ter?’ Of this family he said, ‘I have 
watched them carefully for twenty years, 





and now they are all members of my 
church”; and of that family he said, “I 
never had such a rough experience as with 
William, who lives in that cotiage. He re- 
sisted mealong time, but his,dead boy 
brought him over at last.” , 

He loved every one and every one knew 
and loved him. There was asmile of welcome 
for him in each house Qhildren gathered 
flowers for him by the wayside and the 
aged were full of his praises. Truly his 
must be an ideal pastorate. The Vicar of 
Waketield is at last outdone, and, what is 
the more surprising, outdone in New York 
State. 

Just think of it. Within about three hun- 
dred miles of us is a village where there is 
po rum and where there is no use for locks 
and keys. Mirabile dictu. 





THREE WISHES. 
BY ALIOE WILLIAMS, 


I wish it might be given me to say 
Some little word 

Which, when the travelers in duty’s way 
Perchance have heard, 

Shall make the weary path they tread less long, 
Their hearts more strong. 


I wish thet I might sing some little strain 
To gently steal 

Into the souls of those who writhe in pain, 
And make them feel 

That even these strokes of the avenging rod 
Are sent by God. 





I wish that I might bear a little ray 
Of holy light 

Unto the dcubting souls that trembling stray 
In outer night, 

Whereby some wayworn soul might haply be 
Led nearer Thee. 


Dear Lord, thou knowest not for idle fame 
I would do this. 
“Not unto us, but to thy holy name 
All glory is.” 
One “‘talent” which thou gav’st by one more 
piece 
Would I increase. 


But if, O Master, when my prayer is done, 
Too much I ask; 

If not for me, but for some other one 
Should be each task, 

Knowing thy will is best, content am I 
To be put by. 

I know thou hast some work, Lord, for my hand. 
Can I not wait, 

Knowing thy call shall reach me where I stand, 
Or soon or late ? 

Whate’er my task, I pray thee let it be 
Approved by thee. 

ree 


THE NEW VESUVIUS, 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





THERE, in the valley, over the left shoul- 
der as we climb up toward the cone of 
ashes, lies the little newly-destroyed town 
of St. Sebastian. In one of the bouses, the 
other day, I saw two pictures still hanging 
on the wall. The lava had surrounded the 
house and locked the doors, and we stood 
on the lava and looked in through a little 
window. 

This lava cuts.some strange freaks. In 
another cottage of St, Sebastian you see 
where it has climbed up to the window, 
pushed itself through many feet, and then 
curved down and cooled; and there it lies, 
with its nose stuck into the poor cotter’s 
house, reaching out black and crooked, like 
the trunk of some great elephant. 

After a pleasant ride of only three hours, 
all told, from Naples, we come to the steep 
and stupendous base of the great ashen cone 
or pyramid. The Doctor spurred his little 
horse boldly against the mountain till he 
sank in the ashes to his knees; then he took 
his instruments under his arm, dismounted, 
and we began slowly to walk up the soft 
and tortuous road of ashes. How we were 
assailed by guides and beggars at the base ! 
They said that two men alone never 
ventured so far before. We asked them 
what could harm us. They answered rob- 
bers, brigands, thieves. We looked on 
them and were not afraid. Half-naked, 
brown, long-haired, and hard-looking fel- 
lows they were, to be sure. They mostly 
had ropes fastened round their waists, and 
would run before us and almost compel us 
to lay hold of these for support. But. we 
had set out to make the little trip alone and 
unassisted, and so we did to the end. 

The other party came up ag we ascended 





the cone, and one of the gentlemen was 
carried up in a chair by eight of these re- 
formed brigands; but thedady laid hold of 
ropes, and, tucking her pretty dress prettily 
up under her pretty waist, came boldly on 
after us at.the head of her party. 

The ascent here is steep, very steep in- 
deed, and you sink into the ashes and ad- 
vance very slowly ; but, as the distance is 
short an¢ as you have the fresh sea air 
blowing in your face all the time, there is 
not a bit of trouble about respiration. You 
find it very much like walking over a field 
of newly-plowed ground, only here the 
field seems to be set pretty nearly up on its 
edge, 

Atter an hour of not unpleasant climbing, 
we sat down with a gentle brigand, who had 
some wine in a basket, which he called by 
the pretty name of Lachryme Christi; and, 
emptying one of the bottles, we again looked 
below. 

Naples seemed to be nearer than ever, and 
the ships sailed right up against us and 
wound and wove over the bluish Bay in a 
dreamy sort of way, that seemed almost su- 
pernatural and is certainly indescribable. To 
the right and left lay little white towns dot- 
ted over the plains, and below us the white 
houses looked like flocks huddled together 
and at rest. Away, away at sea the little 
fishing boats, with their snowy sails, looked 
like swarms of swallows blowing idly in 
the sun. 

Another hour up this field of plowed lava 
set up on its edge, and the ground grew very 
warm tothe feet. Then we came upon little 
seams and puffs of smoke curling lazily out 
from under the clods beneath our feet. 
Then we began to smell sulphur, and coal, 
and tar, and turpentine, and almost every 
other decoction that you can conceive of. 

As we approached the crater, which is 
exactly on the summit, I was all the time 
reminded of a mighty coal-pit ; such a coal- 
pit I mean as you see on the banks of the 
Ohio and elsewhere out West, where the 
woodmen burn charcoal. Only, of course, 
it was multipled by all the figures in the 
arithmetic, 

The smoke was rather dense, and quite 
unpleasant to inhale ; but, as there is always 
a current of wind blowing from the sea, we 
could always get more or less fresh air and 
did not suffer, 

lt was awfully hot as we drew nearer to 
the crater,and the plowed lava seemed 
to be plowed a great deal deeper, and to 
be sowed and planted with fire, which 
seemed to be coming up in a first-rate crop, 
for the Doctor stopped at a little crevice by 
the way and coolly—if I may be allowed 
to say coolly in this case—lighted his cigar. 

And now, after two hours and a half, 
suddenly and almost before we expected it, 
we stood by the great crater of the New 
Vesuvius. 

The first view of this chasm of smoke 
and fire is awful in the extreme. Broad 
and bottomless, round and vast, boiling and 
seething, it seemed to be alive and full of 
pent-up strength. I could hear the monster 
breathe. I stood, I leaned over and looked 
down into the monster’s open mouth—the 
monster that had swallowed up cities and 
even seas—and I was mute and dumb with 
awe and wonder. I felt a fascivation and 
desire that I hope never to feel again. It 
was an impulse, almost irresistible, to leap 
into this awful, foaming mouth of restless 
mother earth and become a part of the 
grand spectacle before me. 

I felt a little tinge of this on first looking 
down into Niagara, and something more of 


iton coming upon Yo Semite; but nothing 


half so maddening as this feeling on com- 
ing suddenly into the very jaws of Vesu- 
vius. I can now well believe that men 
have indeed ascended this mountain and 
never returned. 

The yellow smoke curled lazily about 
the rim of the crater at our feet; but the 
opposite side of the vast round and hol- 
lowed mountain, half a mile away, stood 
up before us clear and fair as pictures on a 
wall, 

It was perfectly clear of smoke or flame, 
and an unbroken perpendicular wall as far 
down as wecould see, for the smoke which 
curled up from the little mountains of 
burning sulphur that lay a mile in depth 
below. 

Surely here are colors that no man has 
named, That wall that stood over oppo- 











site is was pointed, lined, hung, barred, and 
starred by all the known colors, crossing, 
blending into each other, or standing out 
boldly and alone in perfect garden-paths of 
yellow, green, red, and all others known 
and unknown, named and unnamed, 
Mighty frescoes miles and miles in depth 
and wide as the walls of a city. 

Even the Doctor was overcome, For the 
first time 1 now saw him perfectly silent, 
He could talk neither in French, German, 
nor Kanaka, ‘The guard kept all the time 
insisting on standing between us and the 
tim of the crater, which he informed ug 
was all the time shelving off and falling in, 
And (shall I confess it?) after I got partly 
over my desire to leap into the crater [ 
was seized with an unaccountable desire to 
push this fellow in backward as he stood 
before us. Surely there is something devi. 
ish in the atmosphere of Vesuvius. Possi 
bly this is why the Neapolitans, as a peo 
ple, are so utterly base and depraved. 

After a time we loosened some stones 
that lay on the rim of the crater. The 


Doctor held his breath. 
Rumble! rumble! rumble! Crash! 
Thud! Boom! Theré was the sound of 


an avalanche away down in the depths of 
the crater, among the mountains of sulphur 
and flame. And then the smoke rolled up 
in double and treble density. We had 
loosed banks and corners of the shelving 
crater, and old Vesuvius was very angry, 
After that we could scarcely see anything 
in the crater at all. I was rather glad of 
that. I thought it was something to be 
able to stirup this old monster and make 
him howl and smoke at will, and was well 
satisfied with the result. 

Then we started on the circuit of the 
crater. Itis a little trail carefully cleared out 
by the guides, is about two feet wide and 
lies immediately on the rim. If you choose 
to step six inches to your left as you 
advance, your friends can have the funeral 
services preached either in New York or 
San Francisco as they see fit; but the under- 
taker will find but little profit in your loss. 
A step in the otber direction will be quite 
as effectual, only your friends might be 
troubled by having your boots and perbaps 
a fragment of scalp brought in by the gentle 
brigands from the base of the pyramid. 

I know perfectly well the Doctor wanted 
to go back before we got fairly started. Iam 
as certain of this as 1 am that he turned his 
head over his shoulder and said: ‘‘If any- 
thing happens, my mother’s address is 
——, London.” 

But we kept on. We lit our cigars by 
one of the eternal and infernal furnaces on 
the rim of the crater, and also burnt our 
fingers in the achievement. What in the 
name of all that is scientific keeps the 
flame so near the surface I cannot conceive, 
I cannot see what the flames feed upon. I 
have seen many volcanoes and looked into 
many craters on the Pacific side of America 
but never saw anything like this. 

We passed on around to the other side, 
describing a half moon in our half hour’ 
walk, and now stood on the extreme sum- 
mit of that portion of the mountain which 
has been formed by the various eruptions of 
the last eighteen centuries. 

Standing here, we could distinctly see all 
the outlines of the great crater of A. D. 7, 
which was formed when the cities were 
overwhelmed. That crater was many miles 
in circumference, but the mountain was not 
nearly so high then as now. 

This present crater, remember, is in the 
center of a vast ash-heap or cone, which has 
risen out of the center of the great crater 
of 78. 

Standing here I for the first time got 4 
perfect knowledge of this volcano’s position. 
From all that I had read I never could 
make out its relations with other mountains. 
Well, it has none. It stands in a plain four 
or five miles back from the sea and as per 
fectly alone as if it were an isle in mid- 
ocean. AsI stood here I could see every 
foot of the plain surrounding the great vol- 
cano. I think I could have counted at least 
an bundred cities and villages in sight. 

You can take a carriage in Naples and 
drive quite around Mount Vesuvius and 
back to your hotel in time for dinner, with- 
out going up or down any hills at all. Ve 
suvius is a growth of the level plain. One 
can very well fancy tbat the lazy Italian in 
the remote past tended his flocks on the 
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t where the mountain now stands, or lay 

lly down on his load of cabbages 

heaped on the back of his little mule and 

slept peacefully on his way to market, as 
he does even to this day. 

- We could advance ne fa.ther than where 
we now stood, You are told by guides and 
guide-books that you cap walk quite around 
the crater; but you can just about as easily 
cross ‘‘ the impassable gulf.” At our feet, 
jn a cafion more than half a mile in depth, 
lay the bed of the St. Sebastian stream of 
java, still smoking and burning in its rocky, 
sulpharous bottom. 

You must bear in mind that in 1871 the 
whole character of the mountain was 
changed. A gap was broken through the 
southern rim of the old crater, and through 
this flowed s stream of lava which at a 
rough calculation I may say is a hundred 
feet Geep, half a mile wide, and five miles 
Jong. 

There it lies, a great, black, crooked ser- 
pent, crawling out of the crater of Vesuvi- 
us, stealing down into the garden of the 


uJ 


plain. Its ucly head is buried in the pretty 


little village of St. Sebastian. 

The Doctor now unrolled his instrument 
and slowly and solemnly Jet it down into 
the crater. Pretty soon he looked back 
over his shoulder at me in blank amaze- 
ment. He was holding only a little bit of 
wire in his fingers. It had parted, perhaps 
melted from the heat; and his instrument 
lies in the spacious jaws of Vesuvius to this 
hour. 


Before returning, the Doctor insisted on | 


hoosening one more big stone that hung on 
the edge of the crater. The guide remon- 
ttrated, saying that it was too narrow and 
dangerous; but the Doctor got down on his 


bands and knees, turned his feet, and began 4 


to push heavily at the stone. It gave signs 
of yielding. 


“Look at your watch,” cried the Doctor. 


Tlooked at my watch. “Now!” cried the 
Doctor; and he drew up bis short legs and 
kicked with aJl his might. 

The stone gave way. There was a loose 
rattling of other stones; then a shelving, 
sliding, rumbling ; then a fat little man flat 
yn his belly, with a face white as a ghost, 
clutching and scrambling in the dust and 
asbes for dear life. 

It seemed that the crater would never 
stop shelving and sliding. It seemed as if 
the little man never again would get on his 
feet. I reached him my staff; but he had not 
time to lay hold. As fast as he crawled 
and scrambled up the crater drew him 
back, and both his hands and feet were 
busy asa crab’s, As for the guide, he ran 
away, as they usually do when most needed. 

All this, of course, was done in an instant, 
But, recording it now, it seems to me to be 
much the biggest half of that day. 

At last there was a kind of compromise— 
asortof mutual suspension of operations. 
The Doctor grew too exhausted to kick or 
scramble, and it seemed as he ceased to 
kick and scramble that the earth ceased to 
shelve and give way; and I now got him by 
the coat-sleeve and by the aid of the guide 
drew him up out of the crater, nearly suf- 
focated with dust and ashes. 

He sat down in the path and looked 
silently around. His hands were bleeding, 
but he said nothing whatever. As I re- 
member him to-day, he looked very much 
in his coat of sackcloth and ashes likea 
mouse that had just escaped from a bag of 
meal. 

‘* What did you say was your mother’s 
address ?” I asked, at last. But the Doctor, 
who had now risen to his feet, preparatory 
tothe return, was busy brushing the ashes 
from his coat and did not hear. 

It was a gloomy and solemn walk back 
on our half-moon circuit; but we reached 
the spot all right, and, buying some eggs of 
8 half-naked peasant Jad, the guide cooked 
them for us over the fires of Vesuvius and 
extemporized a dinner. After lunch the 
Doctor was all right and ready to return. 

As we were about to descend, there came 
Up out of the smoke a very beautiful young 
lady, with a party of English and American 
gentlemen. The Doctor lifted his hat» 
Swung it in the air, and cried: “ Three 
cheers for the brave and beautiful young 
lady.” They were given with a will, the 

strangers joining heartily and the Italians 
yelling like Comanches. 

No one attempted to go around the crater 


again that day. The smoke was now roll- 
ing dark, thick, and threatening, and the 
newcomers declared they would return 
with us to the plain. 

I may mention here that three days after 
this I returned, and found that all that por- 
tion of the mountain where the adventurous 
Doctor came so near setting his foot in it, as 
the Californians say, had fallen iv. 

Just before starting on the descent, the 
Doctor bought one of the sedan chairs of 
the guide, and then, sticking his card in the 
seat, picked up the heavy burthen and, slow- 
ly walking up to the edge of the crater, sol- 
emnly cast itin. I suppose he meant it as 
a sort of burnt offering for his safe delivery. 

We descended by a more steep and direct 
route, the great ash-heap moving with us 
as we strode down in steps that had 
amazed the giants. I know of nothing 
more exhilarating and exciting than this 


. descent. Itis much like going down a very 


precipitous mountain over a deep fall of 
snow. In less than fifteen minutes we 
were all mounted and on our return to 
town. 

As we started off, a young man came 
striding down the mountain, who had that 
day set out from Naples on foot and alone 
to “do” Vesuvius at the expense of one 
cent. He invested the cent in a biscuit and 
accomplished his task without difficulty or 
danger. 

From this the American student or 
American traveler” who travels to see 
rather than to be seen can understand that 
the ascent of Vesuvius is neitber an expens- 
ive nor formidable undertaking in any sense 
whatever. 

It is remarkable how constantly we turn 
to look at Vesuvius when in this part of 
Italy. I have seen people—people who 
were born in Naples perhaps—standing in 
the street staring up at the gray and 
grizzled mountain. No matter on which 
side of the Bay I find myself, itis the last 
thing I look upon at night on going indoors 
and the first thing in the morning. I know 
I shall be lonesome without it when I go 
away. 

Yesterday we went down the Bay, the 
Doctor and I, to look at the little towao 
Pozzuoli, where St. Paul was landed when 
brought to Rome. How beautiful! How 
peaceful! Whatatouch of tenderness in 
all things. And yet I found myself, as we 


. stood together on the broken piers of 


twenty centuries ago, looking away across 
the Bay at the curling smoke of Vesuvius, 

As the sun settled tothe west we left 
the little town and walked on around the 
Bay to Lake Averni. We stood on the 
shore in the broken and crumbling Temple 
of Apollo and looked across the bottomless 
lake straight into the mouth of the cave 
which Virgil pronounced the entrance into 
Hell. ; 

How solemn and how serene. There 
were a thousand whitecoated goats feeding 
on the green hill above the mouth of the 
cave, and the Sibyl’s Cave opened its mys- 
terious mouth to us close at hand to the 
left. Away out to the right a little boat 
with a little white sail bore its two lovers 
silently along. 

The Doctor raised his glasses and looked 
Jong and earnestly across the lake and 
straight into the mouth of Hell. Then he 
took down his glasses, and turned his head 
thoughtfully to me across his shoulder. But 
he did not speak, and I approached and 
stood attentively by his side; for he is not 
without the gift of expression and I felt 
that at last the scene would inspire him to 
speak. 

Again he raised his glasses, and again he 
gazed long and earnestly. Then he slowly 
let them drop, and, turning to me thought 
fully, he said : 

‘*Now I can understand why that kid 
gloves are so very cheap in Naples.” 

I did not see that there was any particu- 
lar answer needed to this conundrum, and 
we sauntered back toward the Bay of 
Naples. 

The sun, that had stood in high mid- 
heaven all day like a warrior with lifted 
shield, now settled his shield on his low 
left hand. Lower and lower he let it fall 
and settle and sink till it touched the sea. 
The sun had set on Vesuvius. 

Again Ifound myself gazing at the rising 
column of smoke. The great gray column 





grew and grew from the summit of the 


mighty mountain taller than a California 
cedar, and then it branched and branched 
away and blossomed into stars. 

NAPLES, ITALY, May 6th, 1874, 





THE STORY OF ODUNA. 


BY THE REV. THERON BROWN. 








A TALE of Olympian days, 

From the Orpbic and Delphian lays, 
Sung sweet to the echo and tread 
Of the old Greek wo or thanksgiving— 
When Jove was king of the living 

And Pluto was king of the dead. 


Sat lone, like'a wreck on a reef, 
Oduna, the Goddess of Grief, 
To exile of numberless years 
From the home of the deities driven, 
(For the beauty and brightness of heaven 
Were dimmed by the mist of her tears). 


«‘O Earth and thy solitude cold!” 
—Thus lowly her mourning she told— 
‘*Even death were less bitter to me. 
In vain, for a friend to deliver, 

I search every mountain and river 
And cry to the desolate sea.” 


Then sadly the clods of the ground 
She piled like a funeral mound, 

Till her thought, by her fingers beguiled, 
Wrought a dream in their pitiful heaping, 
And the clay, soft and wet with her weeping, 

Took the form of a beautiful child! 


“© Jupiter!” yearning, she prayed : 

“ Breathe life in the frame I have made!"’ 
And back came the answer divine 
(Alas! for the promise it gave her !): 
**’Tis done ; and the price of my favor 
Is only the child must be mine.” 


Oduna dejectedly stands 
And pleads for the work of her hands. 
Then Earth murmured up from her deep: 
“This form from my bosom was taken ; 
Tis mine when to life it shall waken ; 
Her offspring the mother must keep.” 


Perplexed, mighty Jupiter cried: 
“ This question let Saturn decide.’’ 
And the old god’s sentence was stern : 
“ Oduna her child shall rule over; 
Bat Earth must his body recover, 
And his soul to ite Giver return.” 


So, through all the years that have rolled 
Since that heavenly flat of old, 

Sorrow’s children have bowed to her rod. 
Every life wears her mark and her number 


and childlike men that they were, had all 
fled; they had given up all hope. They 
were scattered in secret places. They were 
saying to one another, in most mournftl 
tones: ‘“‘ We trusted that it had been he 
who would have redeemed Israel.” Sud- 
denly these men reappear in Jerusalem; 
but how changed! Once pusillanimous, 
slow of understanding, stupid, skeptical, 
utterly unreliable; now the boldest of men. 
They never again deny their crucified 
Lord. Never again do they shrink from 
the most constant assertion of the fact 
whose promulgation is their primal office, 
their great end in life. They manifest a 
new and most remarkable intelligence. 

All Jerusalem is awed. The very San- 
hedrim is cowed before their never-flincbing 
testimony. Here is a spiritual miracle 
greater than any physical wonder that only 
appeals to our sense. They go forth to all 
parts of the Roman Empire. These once 
timid Galileans face every horrid form of 
martyrdom; not in defense of opinions, be 
it remembered, but in attestation of a fact 
—sometliing which ‘‘ they had seen, which 
they had looked upon, which their hands 
had handled.” Yes, these men had seen 
something ; that alone explains the mystery: 
They had conversed with one whom their 
own hands had laid in the grave; they had 
received instructions from him; he had 
“ breathed upon them” and promised them 
the Holy Spirit. This it was which pro- 
duced such a total change of character, and 
which was the beginning of such an un- 
earthly change in the life and thinking of 
the world. They set themselves to the 
fulfillment of their commission. It was a 
period of intense action; but this was svon 
succeeded by a documentary literature, in 
every line and in every word bearing testi- 
mony to the strange power that bad pro- 
duced it. The world had known nothing 
like it before. It was full of unearthly 
ideas, such as no human philosophy, no 
human ethics could ever have de- 
veloped. A new life was proclaimed 
in new and most remarkable language— 
a life év Xpiwrd, a most real life, that had 
come from that unsealed sepulcher. Of 
some of this documentary literature it is 
not easy to fix the exact dates. It bears, 
however, the strongest evidence of this new 





Till the flesh sinks down to its slumber 
And the spirit ascends to its God. 





THE NEW UNBELIEF. 
BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS. 








In Dr. Blauvelt’s latest paper in Tae In- 
DEPENDENT he reveals the two great diffi- 
culties under which he is laboring: first, 
his undefined and wholly indefensible use 
of the word ‘scientific’; second, his con, 
tinual mistaking of newness of theory, with 
its accompanying newness of Janguage, for 
new and strengthened proof. I can best il- 
lustrate this by reference to the fundament- 
al factof Christ’s resurrection. It is taken 
because one who believes it will have no 
great difficulty in respect to any other 
supernatural fact in the Bible. If it is not 
believed, all Christianity is a phantom. 

Has the proof here essentially or funda. 
mentally changed its character? It has 
been attacked from the beginning. The 
Jews said “‘ the disciples came by night and 
stole the Saviour’s body.” It is a purely 
historical argument, with which physical 
science has nothing to do. It is a question 
of testimony, personal and cumulative, It 
involves the value of human evidence and 
human credibility under remarkable cir, 
cumstances, It has a positive and a nega- 
tive aspect. The appeal is to direct proof, 
to a documentary literature, unchanged 
in all essential particulars, and with which 
the great scholars to whom I referred were 
as familiar as any men of the present day. 
Connected with it is a position of equal 
and to some minds of still greater moment, 
It is the incredibility, the impossibility 
rather, of certain great and acknowledged 
facts, if the body of Christ lay still decom- 
posing in its grave and that fact was known 
40 the men who filled Jerusalem, and after- 
ward the Roman Empire, with the assertion 
of hisresurrection and their intimate converse 
with the risen Saviour. ‘‘He was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried.” The graphic de- 
tails have never permitted a doubt of that 
article of the creed. The disciples, timid 





life’s earliest foree, or of its being written 
when this strong tide of human emotion 
was in its highest heave and swell. It could 
only have been the production of these 
wonderful facts, not their creator. They 
stand in the direct relation of near cause and 
effect. The new life, the new language 
could not have been far apart. Strauss, in 
his remarkable logic, would put more than 
a century between them. 

It was a day of action, I say; but its liter. 
ature almost immediately followed—tbis 
first Christian literature, with whose chro 
nology such scholars as Usher and Grotius 
were more familiar than Strauss and Dr. 
Biauvelt. It was during this ‘‘chasm,” as 
the Rationalist calls it, that the great 
change was taking place. ‘‘ Darkness had 
covered the earth and gross darkness the 
nations.” But now ‘‘the Lord had arisen; 
his glory was seen; the Gentiles were com- 
ing to his light; the peoples were gathering 
to the brightness of his rising; the sons of 
the Church were coming from far; stranger, 
were assembling to build her walls and pro- 
claim the praises of her Lord.” In a word, 
‘* the law had gone forth from Zion, and the 
word of God from Jerusalem.” Here was 
the grand effect; there stood the glorious 
cause. Had there been no intervening 
record, it would have been no less a bridging 
of the “ uvhistorical chasm” by a spanning 
arch of imperishable light. Butsuch ‘‘ lamps 
of testimony” illumine all its way. See how 
it mounts in glory in the narratives of 
Christ’s resurrection and ascension, in Peter’s 
preaching on the day of Pentecost, in 
Stephen’s vision, in Paul’s account ef his 
wonderful conveision! How brilliantly 
shines the central curve, adorned with such 
sapphire gems as the 18th and 15th 
of I Corinthians, the ist and 4th of 
Ephesians, or the pure diamond luster of 
John’s epistles of heavenly love—all so 
grand, so new, so utterly unknown before 
Behold it 6n the other side of the “ chasm,” 
as it bends down to earth again in the 
writings of Clement, of Justin Martyr, and 
the earliest Christian Fathers—such a mine, 





indeed, of superhuman ideas as compared 
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with Seneca and Tacitus, but still so infe- 


Tior in its dross to the writings of the New 
Testament. What “holds the eyes” of 
men like Strauss and Arnold, that they 
cannot see this, or of our “ candid” Chris- 
tian apologists, like Dr. Blauvelt, that they 
do not appreciate it as it deserves? Strauss 
may Call it an “ unhistorical chasm”; but in 
this pericd of 60 years after the first 
preachieg of the Gospel more history was 
made, consummated, and begun than, dur- 


ing any thousand years of the human, 
‘* Unhistorical , 


existence before or after. 
and unwritten” are the names given to it, 
and Dr. Blauvelt is carried away by such 
words; but surely there is no time whose 
momentous doings haye. so sharply printed 
themselves on the mind and character of 
the world. 

The great argument stands, as it has ever 
stood, with its two unyielding positions: 
the incredibility of gross imposture on the 
part of such witnesses, the still. greater in- 
credibility of their deception. Most. in- 
ventive circumstantial lying or the high- 
est form of truth and truthfulness—this is 
the alternative, the unchanged issue, the 
same now as in all ages of the Church. 
Such is the Augustinian argument, such, in 
substance the argument of Hooker, Pear- 
son, Paley; such is its latest form, as I 
have just read it, most succinctly stated in 
a sermon of the late, Frederick William 
Robertson. 

But, says Dr. Blauvelt, this will no longer 
do. It is the day of ‘‘steam and iron- 
clads.” And then there is this terrible bug- 
bear of science, and all these ‘‘ new hypoth- 
eses, enough to male our head swim even 
to think of them.” He seems greatly 
troubled with this kind of vertigo. Let him 
read Paul and David until his fears are 
calmed and his head gets steady again. In 
the word “hypotheses,” however, ‘so un- 
consciously used, be reveals the whole 
ground on which he is raising such an 
alarm. it is no new evidence, no‘new rea- 
soning, in fact; but new ‘‘ hypotheses,” new 
theories about reasoning, about evidence. 
Among all these the main hypothesis 
simply amounts to this: nothing can prove 
the supernatural because the supernatural is 
impossible. It is, in fact, Hume’s old argu- 
ment; but it has formed the staple of the 
Rationalist’s reasoning ever since the days 
of Paulus. It must be so because. Renan 

' says so: “By so muchas one admits: the 
supernatural he is‘outside of science.” » If 
* Prof. Lewis thinks» otherwise,” says Dr- 
Blauvelt, let him ‘venture: ‘‘to test thay 
opinion ”; or, to give it in Dr. B.’s favorite 
metaphorical language, let him attempt to 
“construct the craft” necessary. for that 
purpose, as built according to the old 
modes of naval architecture—that is, 
“from apy materials” of former ‘ bib- 
lical scholarship,” and “ he. will see 
how long his wooden vessel will keep afloat 
beneath the guns of Strauss and Baur and 
other anti-Christian cruisers.” A terrible 
challenge this; but Ihave a very easy way 
of keeping out of the range of this awful ar- 
tillery. How? By dodging, Dr. Blauvelt 
may say. Not at all. It is simply done 
by ignoring, until proved, this whole argue 
ment of the impossibility of the supernatur- 
al; just as Dr. Blauvelt silently ignores some 
of the grandest points of the Christian’ rea- 
soning: ‘* By so much,” says Renan; ‘‘ as one 
admits the supernatural he is outside of 
science.” Very well; theré is plenty’ of 
room outside of science, if ‘by the term is 
meaht physical science. Let us turn this 
terrible gun the other way: By so much 'as 
one admits nothing but physical ‘science 
elone he is outside of the supernatural, 
outside of theology, outside of metaphysics, 
outside of any belief in God'and necessary 
truth, outside of religion. An awful 
predicament, indeed; ‘but one excommu- 
nication is surely as valid as the other. 
Does Dr. Blauvelt, in the “ construction” 
of his argumentative “craft,” know no 
better than to cling to that already fast- 
waning “positive’ philosophy,” so-called, 
which ‘makes ‘sense and’ Nature all? 
Why even Herbert Spencer is giving that 
up.” He is compelled to go “outside of 
-science,” thus understood, oulside of Na- 

** ture, to get the ultimate reasons of things, 
iis is 80 wel! shown by his able antagonist, 

Mr: Bowne. 

Theories ‘standing in’ place’ of’ atgu- 
ment, a peculiar language, peculiar terms— 


‘ments’ of 


| such as the ‘‘ ideal,” the.‘‘ subjective,” the 


‘* mythical,” the “ unhistorical,” the “ anti- 
supernaturalistic”—these seem to have he- 
wildered Dr, Blauyelt and rendered him in- 
capable of judging hetween old scholarship, 
as modest and unpretentious as it was thor- 
ough, and. the new exegesis of. the imagina- 
tion, with its kindred ‘science of the im- 
agination,” which so astounds him. TI hope, 
if permitted, to give some further attention 
to these alarms of his; byt present space 
forbids. ; 
SIR 


THREADING NEEDLES, 


BY MARY B. ©. SLADE. 








HERE, daughter, thread my needle, ¢ 
My sight is growing poor; 

The silken thread has missed the eye 
A dozen times or more. 

I mind when first my mother 
The same thing said to me, 

Sad as I felt yon must not feel 
Because I cannot see; 

For I remembered, years gone by, 
Just so grandmother said, 

Now mother’s sight was failing her 
And grandmother was dead. 


So one by one we all grow old, 
And each in turn must ask 

The younger, brighter, better eyes 
To help us see our task. 

Ah! well, dear child, ’tis good to know 
That somewhere, by and by, 

A strong new sight shall be restored 
To every failing eye. 

I like to think, as earth grows dim, 
Of where I then shall,be, 

Eye hath not seen the wondrous things 
The Lord hath promised me. ' 


Give me the threaded needle now, 
While your young eyes are kind, 

And I have such a joyful hope. 
Tm sure I need not mind, 

Though my sight fail as mother’s failed, 
And grandmother’s before; 

And though I miss the needle’s eye 
A dozen times or more. 

Sttittitiemen-cmemmemaemiaed 
WHAT WILL BE THE FUTURE OF 
CITIES? 


THE CONDITIONS OF CIVIC AND RURAL 
LIFE. 





BY E. D, MANSFIELD, LL.D, 





THE question at the head of this article 


involves some of the profoundest problems) 


of civilized ‘society. It. touches upon the 
comparative conditions of ancient and of 
modern life. It raises the question whether 
we have; socialiy; physically, or morally, 
any greater elements ofstrength or pepetua- 
tion. than had the ancient nations? That 
we are stronger intellectually, that our po- 
litical (institutions are better, and that we 
have a far higher tone of morals is, I think, 
demonstrable. I will go. further, and say 
that'a Christian republic, while it remains 
such, has reason to believe that it will be 
perpetuated while human systems endure. 
But there is another question. Is our ‘‘ciy- 
ilization” (that is the popular phrase) any 
stronger than that of the great empires of 
antiquity? © ‘‘ Civilization ” has in itself no 
necessary elements of either morals, re- 
ligion, or strength: The term is taken from 
‘“civis” (city), and simply indicates the 
condition of city life. That life in its 
higher’ sociéty is supposed to be the stand- 
ard of arts, manners, and refinement. But 
néither ‘of these: contains any special ele- 
strength or 
Hence ‘it ‘is, leaving out ‘of ‘view the 
religious aspects, that cities present (looking 
back’ through’ history) the most ‘signal ex- 
amples’ of corruption and destruction. 
Rural life, however, has some elements of 
strength, such as the hardihood and the 
simplicity of manners, which arise out of 
this condition. Take, for example, rural 
Ttaly ds compared with Rome, Switzerland 
as compared with France. It is quite com- 
mon to consider Rome and the Empire as 
simply overrun’ by barbaritns,‘ wlio de- 
stroyed it. ‘But, in’ fact, Rome destroyed 
itself. It was city life which destroyed it. 
Rome was three times the size of New 
York; and by'some writers represented to 
be much larger.’ This was the Rome that 
fell 'and never rose. But what do we see 
now? Italy lias risen again, tevived in new 
freshness and strength’; but Ronie has not 
revived. The present Romé is not more 
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ancient Rome. . tt is rural Ttaly which is 
revived and strengthened, not, ome. 

But some one will point, me, to London, 
the great city. of the world, which in the 
last generation. grew almost as rapidly as 
the new towns. of America. But What is 
the,actual condition of London and of, En- 
gland? Have you considered how, the ele- 
ments are working there? ‘England allowed 
herself to depend on commerce, This was 
natura] to her position as anisland; but 
it at last became a moral madness, and 
she now depends on foreign countries for 
bread. This was the precise condition of 
Rome when she imported grain from Egypt, 
What is to buy bread? Those manufec- 
tures and productions which arise solely 
from , the arts. The consequences are 
that the prosperity of England depends on 
three facts, and those facts very precarious: 
that shecan buy bread enough, of foreign 
countries, that she can make her own labor. 
ers live on the minimum of subsistence, 
and that her coal will continue, abyndant 
and cheap. Now what is the actual state 
of things? Food is,dearer in London than 
in any place in the world, its laborers are 
constantly emigrating, and its coal is grad- 
ually giving out. The last fact is unques- 
tionable. Notthatcoal will fail entirely; 
but that it is diminishing in the supply and 
is, therefore, dearer. Such is the condition of 
England. And what will be the conse- 
quenceto London? The great manufactures 
of iron will be transferred, to. this country, 
the laborers will emigrate still more largely 
to this country, and London will gradually 
lose its support; and it may be that the next 
generation: will see the greatest city of the 
world dwindling to decay. 

But I am bere, considering general prin- 
ciples, rather than particular cases, and wil! 
now make a summary of the facts I have 
presented, that. we may look to some im. 
provement in our civilization, if possible. 

1, It is proved by the statistics of the 
United States and of France and of En: 
gland that the cities and great. towns (the 
civic population) are increasing at a far 


greater ratio than the rural population, 


France is increasing a little, but only in 
Paris and the cities. England is in the same 
condition. In the great State of New York 
this is strikingly shown. Let us take a 
dozen rural counties without large towns, 
and a few in which the cities are. , 





COUNTIES WITH CITIES. 


In 1860. In 1870. 

Erie County.......-+.s00.... 141,971 178,699 
ess oeddaecde sever eessees M172. 419,928 

New: VOrk..ccccccosccnece ++. 813,669 942,442 
Rensselaer,.......-++s.s.00 86,628 99,842 
Westchester. ............... 90,467 > 131,848 
Aggregates............. 1,420,907' 1,821,952 


I give this table eimply 2 as an illustration 
of what is going on not only; in the largest 
state in the Union, but in New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, as well as France 
and England. Now: let us suppose the 
productive power of land is just as great 
as we please, and yet it is perfectly plain 


‘that, unless mathematics is false, the cities 


must soon press against the limits of sub- 
sistence, when, according to Malthus: and 
according to all human experience, the 
city population must cease to'grow. How 
near this is 1 will show by another fact, 

2. The rapid increase in prices in New 
York show that, although food is exported 
from there every day, yet the price of food 
to the resident population: is enormously 
high. * Take beef, which, like flour, may be 
taken as a unit of good food : 


In New York, an average roast of beet. % cents 7 D 
“ Cincinnati, ? 5 


“ Rural Districts, “ : -1 ‘10 os 


Thus New York pays 50 per cent. more for 
beef than Cincinnati (which. is a city 
of more than’ :800,000 inhabitants). Now 
this is not caused by the cost of freight or 
commissions, but simply by the pressure of 
population against:food in the: City,,of New 


than a tenth part of the population of } York, and it will grow more and more s0 








every ‘year. ‘At’ this moment London, 
where prices aré still ‘higher, is crying out 
for fresh’ méat. Whére will it get ‘fresh 
teat? The idea is to get 'it from America) 
and that may be done for a short time; but! 
our own cattle’ are ‘falling short from the 
same catise—the pressure of cities and va 
immigration for supplies. 

8. The increase of great cities also ¢on:’ 
centrates and increases pauperism and 
crime within them. Four-fifths of all the 
pauperism and crime in the country begins’ 
and ends in cities. The consequence is that’ 
while millionaries and splendid edifices ang 
great temples are growing up in the Cities, 
all the pests and sores of society are grow: 
ingalso. Enormous debts are accumulating, 
enormous taxes increasing, and pauperism 
and vice are constantly growing. 

Such is the state of facts I have given ty 
this and previous letters. What are thé 
natural conclusions from them? They are; 
1. That in mere “civilization” our cities 
are on no higher level than Rome or Baby- 
lon. 2. That, unless mathematics is false; 
this state of things must at some time result 
in great changes, if not calamities. 3. They 
suggest that, if possible,some remedies ought 
to exist. What are they? Man is a grega- 
rious animal, and since the days when 
Nimrod founded Nineveh he has continued 
to found cities, and all the people in cities 
have cried out for “more.” The example 
of Babel (which was an attempt to concen- 
trate mankind in a city) affords at least an 
inference that this was not the plan of God. 
The utter destruction of most of Babylon, 
of Tyre, of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Rome' 
intimates some great’ lesson. God madé 
man to live by labor, and that not by many 
inventions, but by, actual labor. From this 
law-he has departed and sought out many 
inventions. But the reader will say: “ Whgt 
of all this?, What do you propose?” I 
propose nothing; but, since I have Psat 
out the way in which cities rise and fall 
will suggest some things which the wise 
and prudent may heed, and thus avoid some 
of the calamities which may come at a time 
when they think not. 

In the first place, we can do nothing by 
law or policy. The. eettlomont of cities, 
their conduct, their increase, and their de 
cay are. all voluntary, Nobody can stop 
one or the other. So, if,any remedies are 
proposed for what, in the way we aré going 
on, must in the end be a fatal condition of 
affairs, it must be a voluntary action. We 
cannot, prevent the flow of. people to seek 

their fortunes in cities; nor can we regulate 
their conduct, nor can we prevent the mis; 
fortunes, nor. to a, large extent the vices 
which attend their conduct. But we can 
address to, the reason of intelligent men 
some facts which they ought to consider. 
Here let. me state the reason why New 
York has not already experienced some of 
the fearful effects of this pressure of populs- 
tion against the limits of food. In the first 
place, the invention of agricultural ms 
chinery has enabled the farmers to furnish 
the same amount of food at far less labor, 


| So the evil day has been postponed. But 


agricultural machinery has its limits, In 
1864 the State of Ohio could not have 
harvested its crop (in, consequence of the 
absence of men) but for the use of agricul 
tural machinery. But the effect of this is 
nearly exhausted. It cannot be carried 
much further. What. then? Can New 
York pay 50 cents per pound for beef, or $15 
per barrel for flour? . Not at all. Whenit 
does. that the working-men will leave its 
streets deserted and decaying. What is to 
be, done?, There is, something which 
may be done, literally is doing. What is 
the object of acity? It isa place of busi- 
ness—a store, @ workshop, a factory, oF & 
warehouse. Well (supposing it were possi: 
ble), there is no more necessity for the men 
who. transact business in those shops and 
factories to live there than there is for § 

farmer to live in his barn. The railroads 
furnish the solution of the whole problem. 
There are hundreds.of men doing business 
in Boston who live at Fitchburg, 45 miles 
away. That is the solution of the problem. 
Let New York be a great store, factory, °F. 
warebouse; but, let those who do business 
there live in,the, country., That is. already 
practiced upon largely, but not to the ex-, 
tent it ought to be or that it soon, will be, 
Thousands now,leave the City of New 
York at four or five o'clock in the afternoon, 
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to ‘enjoy their quiet homes in New Jersey. 
That is right; let them leave the million- 
aires and the paupers, the police and the 
porters to enjoy the pleasures of the great 
city, and go themselves to those rural re- 
treats where God and Nature and all that 
is beautiful invite them. Let me say fur- 
ther to the young man and his loving wife 
who do that: Buy atleast 10 acres of ground, 
which you can do for the price of a vil- 
Jage lot, and by an hour a day of healthy 
Isbor raise your own potatoes and pay for 
your tickets on the railroad. 





GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 








Some years ago, in looking over the old 
records of the town of Woodstock, Con- 
noclicut we came across the following in- 
teresting documents, which we copied for 
publication. The copy was mislaid, and 
soon, of course, forgotten; but a day or 
two since it turned up, and shall now be 
given to the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT. 

H. C. B. 





The following is the ‘‘warrant for a 
meeting of the First Ecclesiastical Society 
jn the town of Woodstock, Conn., April 
92,1776”: 

“Whereas the inhabitants of these 
United Colonies of America are now en- 
gaged in the most important of all causes 
orcontroversies with the. greatest human 
power upon earth—contending with Great 
Britain for the continuance and enjoyment 
of all their rights and privileges and liber- 
ties, both civil and sacred; and whereas 
it has been judged to be greatly advan- 
tageous to the camp by the commander-in- 
chief of the forces of the United Colonies, 
and others in general command, that the 
Rey. Abiel Leonard, minister of the First 
Society in Woodstock, should still con. 
tinue in the army as, chaplain, as by their 
letter to the church and congregation in 
said society signyfled—and now under 
consideration—which letter isin the words 
following : 

“* Io the Church and Congregation at Wood, 
“Mr, Abiel Leonard is a man whose ex- 
emplary life and conversation must make 
him highly esteemed by every person who 
has the pleasure of being acquainted with 
him. The congregation at Woodstock 
know him well. It, therefore, can be no 
surprise to us to hear they are loth 'to part 
with him. His usefulness in the army is 


‘great. He is employed in the glorious 


work of attending to the morals of 2 brave 
people who are fighting for their liberties— 
the liberties of the people of Woodstock— 
the liberties of all America. 

«We, therefore, hope that, knowing how 
nobly he is employed, the congregation of 
Woodstock will cheerfully give up to the 
public a gentleman so very useful; and when 
by the blessing of a kind Providence this 
glorious and unparalleled struggle for our 
liberties is at an end we have not the least 
doubt but Mr. Leonard will with redoubled 
Joy be received in the open arms of a con- 
gtegation so very dear to him as the good 
people of Woodstock are. This is what is 
hoped for; this is what is expected by the 
congregation of Woodstock’s sincere well- 
wishers and very humble servants, 


(Signed), GrorGE WAsHINGTON. 
(Signed), IsrarL PotTnam. 
“* HEADQUARTERS, CAMBRIDGE, 24th March, 1776.’ 
‘* Notice, therefore, is hereby given to all 
the inhabitants of the First Society in 
Woodstock, qualified by law to vote in 
Society meeting, to meet at the meet, 
ing-house in said First Society on Mon. 
day, the 22d of April instant, at two 
of the clock afternoon, then and there to 
Consult and come unto some agreement with 
the Rey. Mr. Leonard respecting the pul 
Pit’s being supplied in his absence. 


WILL1AM SKINNER, 
Society 
JEDEDIAH Morse, Comaitiee. 


BrEngaMINn Lyon, 
“Woopstock, April 12th, 1776.” 4 


“At a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
First Society in “Woodstock, regularly 
warned and assembled on the 22d day of 
April, 1776, Dr. William Skinner was ¢hosén 
Moderator for said meeting.’ After some 
Consultation upon'the foragoing Jetter. and 












<a _ 


his continuance inthe army for a longer 
time, the following vote was put, viz. : 

‘* *Considering that it is desired by some 
gentlemen of distinction in the Continental 
Army that the Rev. Mr. Leonard, minister 
of this society, should still continue in said 
army—and he apprehending it to be his 
duty—we hereby manifest our consent to 
his being absent from the society from the 
9th of May next to the first day of Jan” 
uary, 1777, with the expectation, if God 
spares his life (which we earnestly and 
humbly implore of his great goodness), 
that he then return to us and go on in the 
discharge of the duties of his ministerial 
connection with us; and, doing this, we act 
solely with the view to the public good.’ 

“ A true copy from the miuutes examined 
and recorded by 

JEDEAH Morse, Society Clerk.” 
; 
CHRISTIAN CONSECRATION AND 
CONSISTENCY, 


as 
BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 








SomeTuine of this consecration is found 
in every regenerate soul, though few early 
reach the point of, perfect consistency... In 
this lack lies their great moral weakness—a 
weakness that counteracts much of the 
good they try to do from the contradiction 
which it meets in the evil they allow. 

But why is this entireness. of. consecra- 
tion necessary? Because no man can serve 
two masters; because God is entitled to the 
whole beart ; because nothing less than this 
entire devotement will secure the full en- 
ergies. of the Church, and anything less 
gives to self and the world a part of what 
had been promised to Christ. 

In the.creeds of the Church it is held as 
the main end of man’s existence to glorify 
God by loving him supremely and_ his 
neighbor as himself. It is declared that sin 
is the great evil, holiness the great good, 
and Christ. the only Saviour, But, while 
the Chureh announces these doctrines and 
duties as the substance of her covenant and 
creed, how many of her members in the ap- 
parent aim of their life present to them a 
practical contradiction? They profess that 
one soul exceeds in value the riches and 
honors of the whole world; but they seek 
the world with avidity and give only the 
fragments of time and thought to the soul. 
They allow it to be their duty by deeds of 
faith and charity to lay up their treasure in 
Heaven; yet for the most part they store it 
on earth, 

A love to God and man which excludes 
selfishness is the central principle of Chris- 
tianity. ‘These men are by profession 
Christians; yet they seem in many things to 
love the'world more than God, and transact 
systematically much of their business ac- 
cording to maxims of worldly! prudence 
and selfishness. How evangelical their 
creed, ‘but how heretical: their conduct- 
How serious and appropriate is their cove- 
nant to take God for their portion and to 
walk in all his commandments blameless, 
but how frequent is its infraction. 

It is among the evils of this inconsistency 
that worldly men see it and place it to the 
discredit of religion, while it is really dis- 
creditable‘ only to such inconsistent pro- 
fessors. They say that Christianity is 
inefficacious and worthless, and that its 
subjects are deceived, if not deceivers. Who 
does not know that the world is less likely 

to accept a religion the votaries of which 
cast some of its most intelligent critics into 
the dilemma of regarding it as a fabrica- 
tion’ or its professors as hypocrites? . It is 
true men should judge of Christianity from 
the evidence of its truth and excellence. 
They will be held to answer for ‘its rejec- 
tion on this ground. All intelligent, can- 
did men know that real, consistent 
Christians are better than other men, 
although false professors may not be as 
good ; and inconsistent ones do discredit to 
the faith which will save them yet so as by 
fire. 
The wiser heathen perceive the com- 
parative apathy and inconsistency of the 
Church in respect to its great missionary 
work, and wonder at them. “ If the Gospel 
is what you Christians profess it to be 
and we have been ‘ these eighteen 
hundred ‘years in such a state of 


also with the Rev. Mr. Leonard respecting | 


why have you not long ago brought it to 
us? Why have so many generations of us 
been permitted to die in our heathenism, 
while you Christians have held in your 
hand the Word of Life that would have 
saved us? Why, now in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian dispensation, when 
the Church is so rich in men and means, 
does it so feebly execute the commission of 
, itsLord?” The answer to these questions is 
found not in any inefficiency of the Gospel 
or diminished need of the heathen, but in 
the indifferentism of believers. ‘‘ Eighty 
years have I lived in this village,” said an 
old man, the chief of a mountain town in 
India, who that day had for the first time 
heard about Jesus. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
come before? Your words are all true, a// 
true.” 

Besides these inconsistencies from failure 
in duty toward the heathen, there are others 
that oppose positive obstacles to their Chris- 
tianization. i 

The course of some Christian nations, by 
their iniquitous exactions and oppressions, 
has awakened a hostility to the Christian 
religion which it will require more than one 
generation entirely to remove. One-sixth 
of the revenue used to carry on the govern- 
ment of England in India, it is stated, is 
derived from the opium trade. But it was 
by three wars with China tbat England 
. forced her to legalize that trade. At the 
end of these wars the toleration of Chris- 
tian missionaries and of opium was brought 
into one and the same treaty. The London 
Examiner says: ‘‘In consequence of this 
accursed trafiic, we are regarded all through 
the East as a nation of canting sharks, go- 
ing along with our Bibles in one hand and 
| our drugs in the other, sending what we 
call a message of peace and good tidings of 
salvation to all people, while we thrust our 
poison down their throats and. fall upon 
them with the ferocity of a tiger if they re- 
fuse to take what we wish to sell to them.” 

Yet the Government of England is a 
Christian government. Her Britannic 
/ Majesty, a model woman, is, “‘ by the grace 
of God,” sovereign of the realm, head of 
both church and state. The premiers are 
Christianmen. The House of Lords is com- 
posed chiefly of Christian men and some 
| of them are lord bishops. How then is 
this gigantic wrong accounted for? Money, 
the love of money explains it. It is an 
appalling inconsistency, an outrage on 
Christian morals, and an entire. consecra- 
tion to Mammon. 

In a discourse on the ‘‘ Means of Promot- 
ing Christianity,” Dr. Channing remarks: 
‘It is well known that the greatest ob- 
struction to Christianity in heathen coun- 
tries is the palpable and undeniable 
depravity of Christian nations. They ab- 
hor our religion because we are such un- 
happy specimens of it. They are unable to 
read our books, but they can read our lives. 
and what wonder if they: reject with scorn 
a system under which the vices seem to 
have flourished so luxuriantly? The Indian 
of both hemispheres has reason to set down 
the Christian as little better than himself. 
He associates with the name perfidy, fraud, 
rapacity, and slaughter. Can we wonder 
that he is unwilling to receive a religion 
from the hand which has chained or robbed 
him?” 

What now will remedy these evils and 
remove these obstacles to the Christianizing 
work of the Church? Simple consistency 
will do it—bringing the conduct of the dis- 
ciples of Christ into agreement with their 
covenant and their creed. Nothing else is 
wanting and nothing else can be of any 
avail. The creed, for substance, is right, 
and the covenant right, wherein, renouncing 
the pomp and vanities of the world, they 
ayouch the Lord Jehovah to be their God 
and give themselves up, as the disciple, 
of Christ, wholly to him and his blessed 
work. 

Such a consecration secures a clearly de- 
fined and fixed purpose on the part of every 
disciple to do something for Christ. Prac- 
tical Christianity is a.lifeof labor as well as 
of love. It harbors no drones in the hive. 
The faith that does not work is not faith, 
but a delusion, if not a fraud; and all genu- 
ine faith, like true business enterprise, 
works with a will. Nor isit a mere general 
purpose by which all particular opportun- 
ities for doing good slip by unimproved. 





sin and rain “as you also profess, 


Rather is it so definite that it takes the first 





that offers, and, if none offer, “makes 






2 one 


them. 
Many good men are compatatively useless 
because they have no purpose. to be useful; 
or, if they have, it is so vague as to be little 
better than none. 

Connected with this purpose will be 
plan. 

Purposes, however wise, without plans 
cannot be relied on for good results, Ran- 
dom or spasmodic efforts, like aimless 
shots, are usually no better than wasted 
time.and strength. The purposes of shrewd 
men in the businéss of this life are always 


‘followed with carefully formed plans. 


Whether the object is learning, honor, or 
wealth, the ways and means are all laid out 
according to the best rules and methods. 
The mariner has his chart, the architect his 
draught, and the sculptor his model, and all 
as 8 means and condition of success.. In- 
vention, genius, or even what is sometimes 
called inspiration can do little in any 
department of theoretic or practical science, 
except as it works by a well-formed plan. 
Then every step is an advance toward the 
accomplishment of the object. Every tack 
of the ship, made according to nautical law, 
keeps her steadily nearing the port. ‘Hach’ 
stroke of the chisel brings the marble into a 
closer likeness to the model. No effort or 
time is lost, for nothing is done rashly or at 
random. 

Now why should the children, of this 
‘world be so much wiser in their generation 
than the children of light? Why should, 
not every follower of Christ have not only 
a sovereign purpose to lead a diligent; 
Christian life, but also a plan that will bring 
into activity all the essential principles and: 
forces of that life? He who would not 
mistake in forming his plan must question 
closely all the maxims and customs of the 
world before he:accepts them :as means to 
his end. They may be wise and serviceable, 
but it is not well to'assume that they are 
The way of the world is not ordinarily the 
straight and narrow way of truth and duty. 
How many professed followers of Christ 
walk in it just so far as to be counted 
respectable, though not quite far enough to 
forfeit their good standing in the Church. 

The error with such professors lies in the 
attempt to adjust the claims of religion to 
the prevalent customs and amusements of 
the world. They say of the stricken faith 
of the more devoted Christian life: ‘‘It is 
austere, hard, gloomy.” It thence becomes 
a study how they can soften and smooth it; 
how it can be relaxed and made more 
pliant; what compromises can be secured 
and what usages established in the Church 
which will be common to her and the 
world, and the votaries of each'share in 
each other’s recreations. Alas! for such & 
study, for such a plan. There are morose, 
‘austere Christians—some from tempera- 
ment, some from erroneous or contracted 
views, and some from lack of faith; but 
true piety is never austere, though occa- 
sionally, like a sweet, smiling picture, it is 
set in a dark and frowning frame. 

For one in the Church, however, that is 
too austerely unlike the world and too strict 
in his adherence to his consecrating vows 
there are hundreds too much conformed to 
it. An intelligent, whole-hearted consecra- 
tion is no bridge of crossing between Christ 
and Belial for the convenience of those who 
wish to serve God and Mammon. It pro- 
vides for the service of one Master only. It 
includes the three marked features of Chris- 
tian ethics and economics—to be ever pro- 
ducing something for Christ by industry, 
ever saving something for him by economy, 
and eyer sparing something for him by self- 
denial. These keep the disciples in close 
sympathy with their Master and the world’s 
great needs, and in a happy experience of 
the doctrine that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

“ James,” said ao Christian woman to her 
husband, a Scotch schoolmaster, who 
while poor had given free instruction to 
many an indigent student, but when in 
better circumstances said “I cannot af- 
ford to teach for nothing ”—“‘ James, don’t 
say the like o’ that,, A. poor scholar never 
came into the hous@.that I did not feel as if 
he brought the fresh air from Heaven with 
him. I never miss the bit I give them. 
My heart warms to the soft and homely 
sound of their bare feet on the floor and the 
door almost opens of itself to receive 





them.” 
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SERVING THE LORD! 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





MEBBE {t’s just as you say, parson; mebbe it’s 
. just as you say; 
But it seems to me that them ’ere things might 
work a different way, 
Ef a man’d only make up his mind to set his 
_. face like a flint, 
And not’ be a drawin’ bis rations from some- 
body else’s mint. 


‘There’s old Dick Whedon! I remember when 
he Was a little chap, 

He sot right down with a golden spoon in the 
middle of Fortune’s lap ; 

And now he’sa corner Joafer, if he isn’t anything 
wuss, 

And it’s enough to make an angel weep tolook 
at the homely cuss, 


Grace ain’t agoin’ to save him! Now, parson, 
don’t take offense ! 

Butit seems to me you're a-preachin’ down- 
right agin common sense, 

It don’t amount to nothin’, an’ wouldn’t help 
him a bit ; 

Foe I tell you what Dick and some others need 
is good old-fashioned grit! 


Ain’t all on us weak-kneed critters, trembly 
and out o’ jint, 

Whenever we come to a crooked place and 
things get down toa p’int ? 

And there ain’t any use—now is there ?—0’ 

waitin’ the sign o’ grace, 

When you might as well be a-movin’ on in 

search ofa likelier place, 


Why there was my old Aunt Keziah. Now she 
was One 0’ your sort; 

Tt seemed as if when she came to earth the key 
of Heaven she brought. 

There wa’n’t a better exhorter than she in the 
country round, 

And they couldn’t run 3 camp-meeting if she 
wasn’t on the ground. 


Pray? The land o’ Jerusalem, parson! I’ve 
heard the neighbors say 

There wasn’t a praying-band nowhere to equal 
her in her day! 

Bat 'twirt you and me and the post there she 
was a contemptible shirk, 

A-letting ber poor old husband do the biggest 
heft of the work. 


She said she was sarvin’ the Lord, and in any 
other book 

But the good old family Bible she wouldn't a- 
dared to look. 

Always a-preachin’ and prayin’; but it wasn’t 
gen’ally known 

That she hadn’t the least regard for any one’s 
aches but her own. 


Mebbe it’s just as you say, parson ; mebbe it’s 
just as you say ; 

But the staff that has done good sarvice ain’t the 

{ one to throw away, 

And I know just as well as [ want to that most 
o’ my prayers a-been heard, — 

Though I hayen’t stood up in meetin’ or 
spoken a single word! 


Ef I was a rich man, parson, and lived in a 
stylish place, 

To keep me humble and honest might take a 
cartload o° grace ; 

But, baving to scratch for a livin’, it wouldn’t 
a-helped a bit 

Unless I'd had what the poor man needs—a 
*mazin’ amount o grit / 





A NORTHWARD JOURNEY. 


BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 








I am puzzled to say just when and where 
my journey began; but I think I may date 
it from my discovery that the heat was 
penetrating into the interior of Milan Cath- 
edral. Then I saidit was time to go. The 
weather for a week had been intensely 
warm, Florence had become intolerable; 
the arcades of Bologna were a defense 
against the sun, but not against the deadly 
heaviness of the air; Ravenna was plunged 
in its summer siesta—the sultry sleep from 
which it never wakes; and Milan lay bask- 
ing on the Lombard plain, distributing re- 
flected heat from every glittering pinnacle 
of its famous church, It seemed, for 8 con. 
scientious traveler, the lowest depth of de- 
moralization to sit all day in an American 
rocking-chair in the court of a hotel watch- 
ing the comings and’ goings of English 
families, under the conduct of those En- 
glish papas who in sunuy“¢limes, as a trib- 


ute to an unwonted and”possibly perilous 
sensation, wear their hats sheeted with 
white draperies so voluminous that they 
look as if they had chosen this method of 
carrying the family linen to the wash. But 
it was too hot to wander and explore; 
too many scorching pavements intervened 


between the Corso and the Brera. §o I ad. 
journed daily for a couple of hours to the 
Cathedral, and found what I supposed to 
be an immitigable coolness in its gorgeous, 
dusky vastness. The Church has always 
been, spiritually, a refuge from the world, 
and its virtue in this respect was here mag- 
nificently symbolized. The world without 
was glaring, suffocating, insupportable; the 
Cathedral within was all shadow and com- 
fort and delight. It was, I suppose, be- 
cause it was so comfortable to sit there un- 
covered in the cool air and breath at one’s 
ease that I was shortly won to the opinion 
that Milan Cathedral is, after all, a very 
noble piece of Gothic architecture. Noble 
within I had never exactly found it, 
and had indulged the innocent paradox 
of saying that there were a dozen scantier 
churches that had more real grandeur. But 
now it seemed to me to have grandeur 
enough in alt conscience, and I found an 
endless interest in its rich picturesqueness. 
It is not, like St. Peter’s, and even more like 
the beautiful Cathedral of Florence, what 
one may call an intellectual church; it 
does little toward leading one’s musings 
away into the realm of ideas; but its splen- 
did solidity of form, its mysterious accumu- 
lations of shadow, the purple radiance ofits 
painted windows, and the dark magnificence 
of the whole precinct of the high altar and 
choir make it peculiarly gratifying to the 
sensuous side of one’s imagination. I was 
struck more than ever with the extraordi- 
nary breadth of the church from transept to 
transept. That of St. Peter’s may be as 
great, but the immense colored windows of 
Milan seem to lengthen the reach of these 
great wings. Sitting at the base of one of 
the stupendous columns—as massive as they 
need be to sustain the great city of statues, 
as one may Call it,on the roof—you may look 
for hours at a great spectacle—a spectacle 
which in truth reminds you very much of 
a huge piece of scenic mechanism. There 
are so many odds and ends of adornment 
tacked about on the pillars and dangling 
from the roof, so many ropes and wires 
playing their parts in the complex macbin- 
ery, swinging from vaults and arches, so 
many pendant lamps and tinseled draperies 
catching the light here and there as they 
traverse the dusky upper air, that you may 
almost fancy that you are behind the curtain 
on the stage, before the various loose ends 
of the scenic architecture have been shuffled 
out of sight. I do not exactly know how to 
speak of an immense gilded crucifix which 
from time immemorial has hung high above 
the great altar at a short distance beneath 
the roof. The melancholy fashion in which 
it caught the afternoon light made it glitter 
picturesquely against thedeepening shadows 
of the choir, and yet seemed to bring out 
with tragic force its moral significance. 
The crucifix in Catholic churches is re- 
peated with what seems to me trivial fre- 
quency. It would be better, surely, in the 
interest of reverence, to present it sparing- 
ly and only on the most impressive occa- 
sions. But something in the position of 
this great high-hung cross of Milan makes 
it peculiarly commanding, and helps it to 
say effectually that, in spite of the color 
and splendor, the perfumes and draperies, 
the place is dedicated to a religion founded 
in poverty and obscurity. I found a good 
deal of interest of another sort in looking 
at the extremely handsome Milanese wo- 
men who come to the Cathedral to their de- 
votions. If the place has a theatrical air, 
they certainly might serve as the charac- 
ters of aromantic comedy. When I call 
them extremely handsome I may possibly 
let some of them off on easy terms, for 
they wear on their heads those black lace 
Spanish mantillas which, if they makea 
beautiful woman irresistibly charming, 
supply even the plainest with a very fair 
imitation of good looks. But, indeed, as a 
rule, the Milanese women are extraordi- 
narily fair, especially to an eye accustomed 
to the stunted stature and meager contours 
of Tuscany; and, after much respectful ob- 
servation of them in the streets, the 
churches, and that long glass gallery (the 
Palais Royal of Milan), which offers to an 
attentive spectator a résumé of the local 
physiognomy, I found myself ready to de- 
clare that of all the feminine type, I had 
had the felicity to contemplate this one is, 
as the Italians say, the most sympathetic. 





, it would take toolong tosay in what the 








sympathy consists, and, in these Matters a 
word to the wise is sufficient. The most 
grateful memory one can carry away from 
a country one is fond of is an agreeable 
impression of its women, and I am free to 
confess that these lovely Lombards gave 
an edge to my relish for Italy of which in 
other places I had been at best but fitfully 
conscious. South of the Appenines, and 
especially at Rome and Naples, one enters 
the Circle of Oriental tradition as regards 
the education and manners of daughters 
and wives. Zuleikas and Gulnares are 
very captivating in Byron and Moore; but 
in real life even those modified imitations 
of them which hang in dishabille over 
Roman balconies or sit in toilets hardly 
less ‘‘ advantageous,” as the French say, 
in Florentine barouches, have a regretable 
absence of what is called ‘style.’ The 
lovely penitents of Milan, with their dusky 
vails and their long..fans, who came rust- 
ling .so far over the vast Cathedral paye- 
ment to say their prayers, had style in 
abupdance, and a style altogether their 
own. 

My impressions at the first stage of my 
journey, at‘ which they passed’ beyond a 
mood of fervid meditations on’ the temper- 
ature, were of sterner things than pictur- 
esque diostes and painted windows. I lay 
on a grassy hillside, five thousand feet in 
the air, inhaling the Alpine atmosphere 
and gazing away atthe Alpineview. There 
can be no better place for this delicious 
pastime than that beautiful series of turf- 
covered ridges which rise out of the chesnut 
woods of the Lake of Lugano and bear the 
charming name of Monte Generoso. Here, 
on a grassy plateau, within an hour’s walk 
of the highest of these carpeted pinnacles, 
stands an excellent mountain inn, looking 
down over the dim blue plain of Lombardy 
and just catching on the hazy horizon the 
flash of the marble walls of Milan Cathe- 
dral. The place is called the Italian Righi, 
which is an indifferent compliment, unless 
one particularly emphasizes the adjective. 
It is lovelier far, to my sense, than its Swiss 
rival; and when I just now spoke of its 
sternness I simply meant that everything 
is relative, and that an Alp, even with an 
Italian exposure, has a different sort of 
charm from a pretty woman. But Alpine 
grandeur, as you look at it from Monte 
Generoso, is suffused with a wonderful soft- 
ness and sweetness, and the I[talian atmos- 
phere tones down the view, as it takes 
the edge from any importunate freshness 
in the breeze. Views and breezes at 
Monte Generoso are the sum of one’s 
entertainment, and all are admirable in 
their kind. You see almost every moun- 
tain of notable importance in Switzerland 
(exclusive of the Mont Blanc range), and 
see it melting away in such enchanting con- 
fusion of aerial blue that you take it at first 
forsome fantastic formation of mist and 
cloud. Betimes in the morning, before the 
clouds gather, Monte Rosa is queen of the 
prospect—rising white and serene above the 
blue zone of warm haze, like some Venus 
of divine stature emerging from the sunny 
sea. Monte Generoso is an ideal place for 
taking a holiday that has been well earned, 
and that finds you tired and languid enough 
to appreciate an unlimited opportunity to 
lie on shady slopes and listen to cow-bells 
and watch the bees thumping into the cups 
of flowers, which look tall as you see them 
against the sky. Shade is scarce, as on all 
mountain-tops; but there are grassy hollows 
and screens of rock, and the shadows grow 
with tlie afternoon, and, as you lounge there, 
too contented to rise, creep across the nest- 
ling valleys, in which .white villages bave 
been glittering, and cover the long slopes. 
Even io the sun you may be fairly comfort- 
able, with the assistance of your umbrella 
and of the agreeable lightness of the air. 
I felt this during an afternoon which [ 
spent lying at my length, with a book, on the 
grassy apex of the mountain. Itis rather a 
dizzy perch, You must mind your steps, 
and if you are subject to the baleful fas- 
cination of precipices you will lie down for 
your nerves’s sake. Everything around me 
was so vast and silent and sublime that 
it took all meaning from the clever prose 
with which I had provided myself; so that 
I closed the volume and gave myself up to 
the perusal of the fine wrinkles on the 
azure brow of the Lake of Lugano, ever so 
far beneath me, It is hard to break the 





{ spell of silence and sublimity on” 


spot by picking yourself up and voile " 
back to the hotel. You have been lifted de 
liciously out of the world, and the bote} 
seems the first stage of a melancholy return 
toit. This, indeed, is the mood that 800n 
begins to govern your general attitude at 
Monte Generoso, among the breezes, the 
wild flowers, and the cattle-bells, At 
first you feel exiled and cabined and cop. 
fined. You are in illhumor with the dimen. 
sions of your room, with the bad smells (y 
the staircase, with the infrequency of th, 
post and the frequericy of the Church of 
England service in the parlor, where you 
have left the second volume of your auch. 
nitz novel. But at the end of two 
three days you findacharm in the very 
simplification of your life, und wish «&. 
voutly thut the post came but half as oftey, 
You des ve to know as little as possity 
about the ‘iorrible things that are taking 
place in the wurld, four thousand feet by 
low you, and to steep yourself indefinitely 
in your bath of sti’ ~s, and cool bright. 
ness, and bulsamic odors from the pine, 
If you come away, asI did, after a short 
stay, it will probably be in self-defense, [f 
you have work to do, it is, of course, bad 
policy to lapse into languid skepticisu as 
to the existence of the powers to whom j¢ 
are accountable for it. 
ee 


MY HOWL. 


\ BY MRS. HELEN C. WEEKS, 


My first parish and what I did in it} 
Certuinly, if you like, though my experience, 
“ a whole, is not one I should give as model 

or a divinity class, In fact, for years an 
‘*awful example” seenied to me the role[ 
was best fitted to fill, for you see I ama 
generation behind you—a generation tbat 
knew not dumb-bells and rejoiced in the 
white neckcloth; halter ’'m afraid it 
seemed to a few of us. I know I’ve had to 
resist horrid temptations to slit up the 
square yard of cambric into kite-vobs, and 
I struck on that question ten years before 
the rest of my class. Hovy were you to get 
at the real man, or womun either, when the 
very sight of your budge had the sank 
effect as a pirate’s fluy’.und ‘*‘ Down hatches 
Every man to his gi-:?” was the word! 
The ‘‘ dignity of the civth,” the old minis, 
ters said. The curse of the cloth, the 
everlasting nonsense of the clots, 7 said, 
for it made us as benighted to the rea! needs 
of men as though we lived in a dungeon, 
The thing reacted both ways, you see—shut 
us up, shut them up. 

However, that isn’t the point. I’m com. 
ing to that. I was born, you know, on the 
south shore of Long Island—a sand-waste, 
innocent of hills as a Western prairie—and, 
strange as it may seem to you, never wen; 
beyond it until college-time came; nov, nit 
even toschool, for my father had set o- 
tions, and I studied first with my mother, 


‘and then with our old minister, bless him— 


breeches, white tie, and all. He wasa good 
man, with a fair shure of human ovature, 
aod knew me better than I knew myself. [ 
went into the ministry to please my mother, 
who set her heart on it when I was born, 
and devoted me to the Lord every day of 
her life. The town’s-people, on the con- 
trary, devoted me to the Devil, who did 
suggest more mischief than forty could 
have done, though I tried my best to catch 
up. I wonder she never lost faith, but she 
never did. For all the scampishness, I had’ 
a tender heart, was naturally religious, and 
a beautiful sunset, a grand thought would 
bring tears to my eyes in a mowent, [| 
hated it, too—this sort of sensibility, Didn't, 
know enough to know it was my best 
armor; but fought against it, calied it 
mawkishness and what not. Well, it~ -> 
that turned me into the ministry. [couldn't 
stand my mother’s crying and praying; and 
then I did have some notions of my own 4s 


sto what a minister might be and do, if he: 


were the right gort. Upractical, yes; but 
some root, after all. I’d joined the church 
two yexrs before, I hardly know how oF’ 
why. Prayed in by my mother, as it were;- 
and I was glad to be there. 

[ll skip over all that, and come to the 
end of my second year in the semiuary,, 
You know it is and has been a custom of 
the Home Missionary Society to send out: 
students to vacant parishes to try their: 
hand in the summer vacation; aod they 
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pitched upon me for a little place up in 
Vermont, right under the shadow of their 
highest mountain. I, who had never seen 
anything bigger than Bergen Hill or the 
hights on Staten Island. I had six sermons 
already written. Had preached them, too; 
though, as you know, preaching before 
your own class is rather a different matter 
from standing up before a congregation, be 
it large or small. 

Well, I set off on that journey, and no- 
body to-day can enjoy their run over. to 
Europe more than [ enjoyed that Connecti- 
cut Valley. Ispenta day at Holyoke and 
climbed Mount Tom; but, as we went on 
and they grew higher and higher, thicker 
and thicker, truly I was half beside myself. 

From Waterbury to Moortown I took a 
wagon, getting in late in the evening. 
Squire Badger met and took me up to Dea- 
con Wells’s, where [ was to board. Liter- 
ally up, for we climbed something pretty 
nearly perpendicular for balf an hour, com- 
ing then to a low farm-house, and the old 
Deacon waiting at the door. Howl slept 
in that air, waking just once, when the 
geese came down to drink at the brook 
right under my window, making a discreet 
confidential sort of noise, not at all out of 
harmony with the gurgling water. The sun 
wakened me, shining straight into my eyes 
in that little chamber to the east; and I 
dressed ina trice and went to the front 
door. I’ve been among the Alps since then, 
and to the Yo Semite—in fact, all the estab- 
lished places; but I think no fairer scene 
will ever meet my eyes till I open them on 
the heavenly hills. What we were on 
would have been a mountain anywhere else, 
Here it was justa hill in the center of a 
great valley, surrounded by other hills, and 
back of all old Camel’s Hump. AndasI 
looked the mist rolled away in great waves 
from the valley, and the widening river 
gleamed out, and the green meadows, and 
the sheep on the hillsides, and the mist fled 
faster and faster from the sunshine up the 
mountain sides and away. There it stood, 
deep blue against the tender blue of the 
sky; not a cloud between it and Heaven. I 
could bave shouted. It went down, down 
into my very soul; and from that day to 
this there is nothing in Nature so inspiring, 
80 comforting, so health-giving as a great 
mountain. 

How I reveled in those hills. The peo- 
ple probably thought me crazy. In fact, 
I know some of them did; above all Deacon 
Wells’s wife, who always spoke of minis. 
ters with that long-drawn breath some peo- 
ple keep for the tribe. The last one sent 
up had been a “dear, heavenly-minded 
young man.” I knew him well. A pasty- 
faced, well-meaning soul, who would have 
worn six yards of choker could his feeble 
neck have held it, and who died ignorant 
as a baby of the world he lived in. 

I wanted to climb that mountain, but the 
time never seemed tocome. They did keep 
me busy, for they had had only occasional 
services since the year before, and wanted 
now to crowd a year’s work into two 
months. I wrote sermons when I could, 
visited everybody within ten miles, and had 
prayer-meetings in every cross-road school- 
house within the same circuit. The only 
one I took to very thoroughly was just the 
one I should have let alone, they said. A 
hard case they called him, for he drove 
wild horses, went to all the junketings 
about, and got all the good time he could 
out of those bard New England surround- 
ings. He took to me too, after a little pre- 
liminary skirmishing; and the Deacon 
couldn’t quite make up his mind whether I 
was to convert him or be myself utterly 
perverted. 

Well the time was slipping away, and 
that mountain still not climbed; and one day 
I struck and resolved it should be. There 
was a “circle” that afternoon, and I was 
expected ; but I had just finished a new 
sermon, and was wild for out-doors. We 
planned it, Tull and I. His insane parents 
had christened him Tertullius—the tribute 
80 many New Englanders pay to the ro. 
mance which comes to the surface in such 
names. The mountain was ten miles away ; 
therefore we decided to stay all night, see 
the sun rise, and come home next day. 
Mrs. Wells shook her head. 

** You'd better wait till the young folks 
all go up,” she said. ‘* They'll do it afore 
is comes time tor you to leave. You'll 





catch your death-cold camping up there. 
They ain’t used to such ways here and 
don’t like ’em. What’ll they say at the 
circle?” 

*“You must settle that for me,” I said. 
“‘T depend on you, Mrs. Wells, to let them 
see just how it was. You understand those 
things so well.” 

Mrs. Wells softened, and put up pies and 
doughnuts, as if she were bound to ruin our 
bodies as thoroughly as we our souls. 

That going up! It was an era—just as 
much an one as my first look at the old 
fellow. We left the horse at Ethan Sims’s, 
who lived on aclearing about quarter of 
the way up, and began our climb. Once 
out of sight, we ran and shouted and sang; 
and at last, when the tip-top was reached 
and I looked off over what seemed the 
garden of the Lord lying there under the 
setting sun I was too happy to live. We 
camped there, and the Lord was with us in 
that mountain-top [ know. 

I won’t bore you with the sunrise. Think 
of Coleridge in the vale of Chamouni and 
all the other things our generation could 
say about sunrises. I said them every one. 
I couldn’t bear to go down. Life up there 
was another thing from that of the shut-up 
valley. And as we stood on the pile of 
stones we had rolled together there—the 
American idiot must always make his mark 
somehow, you know—I said: ‘‘ ‘fall, I have 
never in my life had such a yell as I feel 
myself capable of. Now’s the time. Hur- 
r-a-a-h |” 

Tull yelled too, and as he yelled he 
danced, and so did I; and as we danced our 
biggest stone, one it had taken us half an 
hour to get up there, slid from under us 
and rolled back—first gently, then swiftly, 
then wildly—hop, bounce, plunge, slam 
down the eastern side of that mountain. 

‘* Heavens and earth!” said Tull. ‘* That’s 
going straight through Ethan Sims’s pig- 
pen!” 

We followed like the wind. Truly, I 
was horribly frightened. Suppose one of 
those tow-headed boys was in its track, and 
we should be hung for murder. We tore 
after that stone like mad; and as we tore 
there came on the wind a squeal like to the 
squeal of a hundred pigsin one. In twenty 
minutes we had gone over what had taken 
us two hours and more to climb, and came 
out into the clearing. The whole family 
were there, I saw at a glance—children 
crying, cows lowing, sheep bleating, the 
old rooster on the fence crowing furiously, 
and on the ground by a shattered sty the 
sad remains of a pig, over which Ethan 
Sims was bending. Y 

Why is it that in those critical moments 
of life one must do just the thing they 
would least wish? The pig was the only 
injured one, I saw, and a storm of laughter 
swept over me. And the more [I tried to 
stop the moreI couldn’t, till, if I hadn’t 
been the minister, Ethan Sims I kaow 
would have knocked me down and stepped 
on me. 

Well, I calmed down at last and ex- 
plained. But dear me what was the use? 
They had heard the ungodly howling, and 
there I was with the black sheep of the 
parish. I offered to pay for the pig—indeed, 
insisted upon it, and at last left the money 
with Mrs. Sims; but I knew more wouid 
come of it, and more did, 

I went down to the old school-house next 
morning. That was my church, you know. 
They were all there, but I felt a storm in the 
air. A communion service was to be held 
that afternoon; but just before the sermon 
Deacon Wells handed mea notice. I[ read 
the first one—something about acollection ; 
then opened this one and began. Saw what 
it Was just too late, and had to go on: 

“ Some circumstances make it necessary 
to end the summer services at Moortown, 
and this place will therefore ‘be closed till 
further notice.” 

The old Adam rose up pretty strong, [ 
can tell you; but I went through the 
sermon, gave the benediction, shook hands 
here and there, and went out. Deacon 
Wells handed me a letter at the door signed 
by the principal men. The gist of it all 
was that, for ‘‘ conduct unbecoming a min- 
ister of the Gospel,” I was requested to 
leave as soon as possible. 

Lleft. There was no use in arguing or 
explaining, and I never did there. The 
seminary people reproved me for levity, as 











7 
they had a dozen times before. It was their They give no rellef to the wives. whose 


business to; but, after all, I never minded 
the price I paid tor that howl. Ihave never 
bad such another. 





LEGISLATING WOMEN OUT OF 
Ths DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 


BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM 








THERE is no general agreement as to the 
extent of the justification which good in- 
tentions supply to mischievous actions; but 
all admit that to mean well is meritorious, 
This merit, undoubtedly, belongs to a large 
part of all the legislation man has accom- 
plished about woman. There is no sign 
that, in his most savage state, he has any 
disinterested regard for her. When he 
knocks her down with a club and drags her 
to his den to become his mate, he evidently 
thinks only of himself; but, as he pro- 
gresses toward civilization, the godlike part 
of his nature begins to assert itself, and in 
bis highest state of development he con- 
siders her more than himself. With all the 
complaints justly made against the laws by 
which he now goverus her, they bear testi- 


timony to an anxiety to promote her happi- 


ness. They were generally dictated by 
good intentions, and those enactments 
which have been or are about to be made, 
under the impetus of this thirty-years’ war 
for her political equality, evince a growing 
desire to promote her welfare. The mis- 
chievous results of some of these well- 
meant efforts it may require time and expe 
rience to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
all; but those who regard the springs of 
human action may easily foresee them. 


For instance, we find that men begin to 
smart under the old common law rule. “All 
that she [the wife] can acquire by her labor, 
service, or act, during coverture, belongs to 
her husband.” The better class of Ameri- 
can men would rather rut have the power 
of hiring their wives out and collecting 
their wages. It does not seem to them 
quite right that our president, chief-justice, 
members of cabinet, senators, and repre- 
sentatives should be legally mated with 
women who occupy positions so analogous 
to that of a Turkish wife, so identical with 
that of Patti, whose husband hires her to 
Max Strakosch for four thousand dollars an 
evening. As property, there never was a 
poorer investment than a lady who leads or 
follows the fon in Washington or any other 
American city; and their husbands seem 
anxious to be rid of all right, title, interest, 
and claim in the cash proceeds of their in- 
dustry. They are so anxious not on account 
of the smullness of the amount to be relin- 
quished, but because they do not like the 
sensation of a Siamese Twin connection 
with the corpse of a statute dead to them 
before they were born, and because they 
would deprive brutal men of the use of a 
powerful engine of oppression. 

When a citizen of Wisconsin sued the 
executors of his mother-in-law’s estate to re- 
cover the value of his wife’s services for 
nursing her mother on her death-bed, and 
won the suit, the manhood of that state felt 
a shock, and by special enactment deprived 
all citizens of their power to get honest 
pennies in this way. The evil of lazy or 
drunken men collecting the wages of op- 
pressed wives and squandering them, while 
leaving their families to suffer, has become 
so apparent as to move the good men of 
many states to devise a remedy. This they 
invariably do, or attempt, not by thesimple 
repeal of the law above quoted, not by 
drawing their pen across the whole coy- 
erture feature of the marriage contract, and 
thus placing the wives of American sover- 
eigns on an equality with those of English 
kings in so far as their legal relations to 
their husbands is concerned, but by cumber- 
some statutes of limitation. 

One of these statutes was before the last 
Illinois legislature. It provideed that a 
wife might collect and control her wages, 
free from any claim of her husband or his 
creditors—was, in short, similar to or identi- 
cal with the laws already existing in New 
York, California, and several other states, 
which are eminently humane and invalu. 
ble as a testimony of advancing civilization 
and a restraint upon several classes of de- 
graded and dangerous men, but which are 
quite inadequate to the general want and 
mischievous iu their tendencies. 


time is fully occupied with household du- 
ties. The women who spend fourteen 
hours a day in cooking, washing, ironing, 
sweeping, mending, making, darning, taking 
care of children, and making happy homes 
for husbands are still dependent on those 
husbands and must go to them for every 
dollar they need. If the husband be not 
one of a thousand, the wife must still ex- 
plain just what she did with that last 
quarter, and demonstrate to a certainty that 
it was not spent for any purpose he might 
disapprove. If he is a bigot and she does 
not belong to his church, she must continue 
to steal pennies out of his pockets x: night 
to drop into the contribution-box on Sab- 
bath. She still can give no quarter to a 
beggar without accounting for it, and often 
will have no quarter to give. She will still 
be without the power to feed the hungry or 
clothe the naked, except by permission of 
one who thus becomes the keeper of her 
conscience, without assuming the responsi- 
bility of answeriog in her stead before the 
white throne and Him who shall sit 
thereon. The farmer's wife who raises 
calves, lambs, pigs, and poultry; who makes 
butter and cheese, does her housework, 
takes care of her children, works a-field in 
hurry times, cultivates the garden and picks 
the berries, carries loads of butter and eggs 
miles to market and loads of groceries 
home—she, in short, who does the work of 
& man, 8 boy, 8 woman, and a donkey—is 
still left without the means of getting a 
three-cent stamp, a sheet of paper, and an 
envelope when she wants to get the school- 
mistress to write a letter to her mother. 
The woman who marries a poor man and 
aids him to accumulate a fortune will be as 
much a pensioner on his bounty as she who 
catches a millionaire. The same old pre- 
mium is still offered for wasteful extrava- 
gance and indifference to household duties, 
and the law continues to say to wives: 
‘Eat and drink, get fine clothes, fine fur- 
niture, fine houses, fine carriages, for to- 
morrow you die, when your successor gets 
all you have failed to spend and will prob- 
ably turn your children out of doors.” 
Under these new limitation laws women 
are, as before, deprived of the strongest in- 
centive to industry and economy in their 
husbands’s homes; for by no effort there can 
they make provision for the future of their 
children. A mother’s favorite child may 
be disinherited for an act she entirely ap- 
proves or has quite forgiven, and her death 
before that of her husband leaves her chil- 
dren’s claim to the family estate dependent 
on the will of the woman who may marry 
their father for its sake. The woman who 
marries for love seldom gets money. Her 
husband accepts as a right any self-sacrifice 
her devotion may prompt, while the pro- 
fessional husband-catcher controls the mat- 
rimonial purse-strings. A vast majority of 
the wives of married men have a pecuniary 
interest in the death of their husbands, as 
only widowhood can give them any inde- 
pendence in the use of money, any assur- 
ance that their children will inherit their 
father’s estate or any portion of it. It is 
the direct action of existing laws which 
has made wives the expensive luxuries they 
are in the upper circles to-day. Men have 
deprived women of their just share of the 
property they may help their husbands 
to accumulate and women are rapidly 
ceasing to be accumulators. Now they 
have given or propose to give her exclu- 
sive control of the wages she may earn 
while working in any other ayocation than 
those they say belong to her sphere, while 
leaving her the same unpaid pensioner in 


that sphere. 
We have had book upon book, lecture 


upon lecture, essay upon essay, line upon 
line, precept upon precept, from well- 
meaning men, proving that women ought 
to be wives and mothers and perform the 
special duties o# wives and mothers, that it 
is altogether improper and unbecoming for 
any man to be either a wife or a mother, 
but that they must per force assume these 
relations if women stepped outside the 
domestic circle; and now we see men de- 
liberately legislating women out of this 
charmed ring! Ordo they suppose that a 
woman™who, by practicing medicine or 
law, teaching school or keeping store, can 
accumulate a separate property, win pres- 





ent independence for herself and make 





mere 








future provision for her ‘children, will, con- | 


tintie to Govk, ‘Wash, and darn for a bate liv- | 
ing? If a woman gets nothing for doing ber | 


family washing and can get a dollar for 
doing that ofa ‘neighbor, may she not con- 
clude to earh the dollar ? If Mr. Smith insists 
upon knowing what Mrs. Smith did with 
the dime change left from her last purchase, 
and she has disposed of it for some pur- 


pose he disapproves, may she not be tempted | 


to make shirts for Mr. Jones, and let Smith 
give out the family sewing to Mrs. Jones? 
Is not the whole tendency of these new lim- 
itation laws to take woman out of the do- 
mestic circle, away from the care of their 
husbands’s homes and the personal charge 
of their children? 

A woman who can earn a thousand dol- 
lars a year by teaching school, and invest it 
to suit herself, without liability to be called 
to account or put on short allowance, will 
scarcely be content to work twice as many 
hours for such food and ¢lothes as her bus- 
band may please to provide, The good in- 
tentions which prompt these laws are quite 
apparent; but they are marked demonstra- 
tions of man’s inability to legislate alone 
for the race, and of the wisdom of the Cre- 
ator in giving to the husband a wife and 
joint dominion over the‘earih he had made 
for them and their offspring. 





THE CHURCH AND ITS CHIL- 
/ DR 





BY THE REV. A; 8. FISKE. 





At Christendom, save a single consider- 
able denomination, holds the , doctrine 
of infant churchmembersbip—Evangelical 
Protestant churches largely holding the 
theory that the children of believers are 
born in Christ, baptism being. the outward 
sign and seal of that birthright. The sacra- 
mentarian theory, is that baptism initiates 
the relation between the child and Christ 
and his Church. With this variation in 
theory, the Greek, Roman, and Protestant 
churches alike maintain the true church- 
membership of the baptized children of 
believers. 

But this ancient and most precious. truth 
has been suffered.to fall out of its proper 
place in our esteem and practice. The com- 
plaint is general, through the most active 
Evangelical denominations, that multitudes 
neglect entirely the sacrament of infant, 
baptism ; that, throngs of children are grow- 
ing up in Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian families unbaptized, utterly 
unrecognized as standing in any relations 
to Christ or his Church. 

And a thing in some sense even more 
startling is clearly true. In these most 
zealous aud powerful branches of Protest- 
ant Christendom multitudes have come to 
observe that sacrament as a mere senli-. 
mentalism—a beautiful and pious form—to 
be followed, it is hoped, by some vague good 
effects, specially upon the parental heart; 
and thatis all. They use the ordinance 
without recognition of the fact of a birth- 
right in Christ and his Church, not even 
knowing that their baptized children are in 
its membership. They fail entirely to look 
on or train them as already in the cove- 
nants of God. , They hope that by and by, 
in youth or early life, they will be convicted 
of sin and converted, exactly as they hope 
for the same thing for the households of 
those out. of Christ. 

This state of things arises doubtless from 
the just recoil of the Protestant world from 
the theories of baptismal regeneration, and 
from our modern exaggerated views of ab- 
solute ‘personal independency, But, what- 
ever be its occasion, it is intolerable. Let 
us abandon all our standards in this thing 
and adopt that of the Baptists, or else reform 
our practice. 

From the prevailing Evangelical view of 
a birthright. grace it follows that no 
Christian parent has any right to withhold 
his infant child from baptism. The case is 
analogous to that of the adult believer in 
regard tothe sacrament. of the Lord’s 
Supper. It is not a privilege only, but an 
obligation.. Every parent neglecting for 
his,child that seal of the birthright in Christ 
is guilty, so far as in him lies; of casting his 
own child out from the body of Garist, in 
which,,he was born, The child .was by 
birth with them, jn. the commonwealth of 
Christ ;;but they refuse to recognize him or 


to permit others to recognize him as guch | 
Few parents rightly instructed would per- 
petrate such a wrong. 

It follows, also, that every pedo- -Baptist 
church ought publicly and scrupulously to 


public etidintrations ‘of the members of a 
church the numbers of these baptized chil- 
dren should be given, as well as of com. 
municants. Registers of such members 
should be accurately kept. Children com- 
ing with their parents.from other churches 
should at once be put on. the rolls of the 
church to which they.come, and ought to 
be. recognized in letters of dismission from 
the churches, The rolls of these members 
should be carefully corrected, as individuals 
are admitted to the sacrament of the,Lord’s 
Supper, removed by death, or received to 
other churches... Yet, by what. church is 
this distinct recognition, made? 

It follows, also, that the church should 
adjust its arrangements of public: instruc- 
tion and worship to. their needs, and that 
regular services on the Sabbath, more or 
less frequent end with the participation of 
the church and congregation, should be 
primarily adapted to their upbuilding,” It is 


“most clearly. incumbent on the, church to 


instruct them explicitly and. continually, 
from ‘their earliest intelligence, as to, the 
fact of their membership in the Church of 
Christ, and ag to all the duties, privileges, 
and benefits of that relation.. The Sabbath- 


| school should, be primarily the effort of the 
church, to, give these, 
| knowledge they have tbe right to demand 


its) members, . the 


at its hand, and to quicken them in the life 
in Christ—a training for its catechumens;: 

It follows, also, certainly, that the parent 
sbould ceaselessly endeavor to make his 
child feel bimself part of the body, of Christ. 
Not possibly in the future, but, actually 
pow. Born Christ’s, sealed Christ’s 8, only to 
fail of standing in Christ by distinct person- 
al apostasy from him! To fail i in that is to 
neglect a primary parental duty. This is 
essential to training and nurture “inthe 
Lord.” Yet many children come to matu- 
rity not knowing whether, they, have been 
baptized, so absolute has heen the parental 
neglect. 

It follows, also, that, Until the .contrary 
be proved, of any baptized child of godly 
parents it is to be presumed | that he is in 
experience of the saying grace of God. 
Regeneration is as possible in the uncon- 
scious soul of the infant as in the indurated 
soul of the adult. We ought to expect the 
Spirit to work this supreme and necessary 
work upon the souls of the children of his 
people from very birth. We do. suppose 
him to effect it in all infants who die. Why 
not if they are to live? There have been 
many and there are in increasing num- 
bers. those who have evidently loved the 
Lord Jesus from their first knowledge of 
him; who from childhood have loved holi- 
ness and hated sin. During all those early 
periods of very sweet but, as is thought, 
uncertain evidences of a Christian faith we 
ought to assume that the real spiritual life 
is begun, that the regenerating work of the 
Holy Ghost is effected, and that it remains 
for us to cherish and develop these begin. 
nings into fullness of Christian manhood. 
The system. of suspicion and rejection by 
Christ’s people, tried on almost any adult 
convert, would drive him into such doubt 
and hiding and suppression. as would kill 
all development and quench the life at its 
beginning. How surely fatal such nurture 
upon the confiding, susceptible child at the 
hand of its mother. 

The, covenants of God are real. The 
children of his pesple are born in his 
grace. He permits to them the sacrament- 
al seal of it and sets them in his own 
visible Church. Till the opposite be clearly 
shown, believe them of his invisible 
Church, in the true experience of his 
saving love, train and admonisb them as in 
the Lord. Let them see tbat you expect 
them to grow up in him, and not in sin; to 
abide in him,and not to go out from him, 
with only a grim and far-off hope of re- 
turn. RertesB ; 
“If it be said that many of these child 
members of the church prove ito be unre- 
generate, there is threefold answer, — 

1. Many parents of these baptized chil- 
dren are caus not Christians, and so 
the, children ‘were not born in the. cove- 








nant and the baptism was an idle form. 


recognize these its child members. In all | 
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That merely apparent covenant ought to 
haye carried no grace, This case need 
not be beld rare. 

2. The parent may have had little or no 
sense of what the covenant meant—made 
jight of itn hisown thought, neglected al! 
the conditions of it, and so made it yoid. A 
covenant shall carry only what the parties 
to it intend... There can be received under 
it only according to the faith there was 
in it. 

8, The parent may be living so unworthi- 
ly, conscious of such breach of covenant 
vows in all directions, that he ought to be 
astonished if any virtue were Jeft in them 
for himself or his children, In grievous 
reason to doubt any saving grace in himself, 
how ought he to expect saviug grace in bis 
covenant for his house? These reasons are 
sufficient to account for those obvious fail- 
ures, without in anywise discrediting the 
validity of the covenant where it was real 
and its conditions in some sense observed. 

True believers, living consciously in 
Christ and holding their children in the 
covenant of grace, ought confidently to be- 
lieve the work of redemption begun in 
them by the Divine Spirit at a period ante. 
rior to moral responsibility or any remem- 
bered consciousness, and so ought joyfully 
to expect them to grow up in him. 

In the better apd holier future of the 
Church these conscious experiences of re. 
generation and conversion may be expected 
to become.more and ,more rare, until they 
remain exclusively the experience of in- 
grafting for those born outside: that great 
and. holy commonwealth, the Church of 
Christ. 

We need to believe more practically and 
to teach more confidently our faith of the 
effectiveness of the covenants of God’s 

grace for ourselves and our children after us. 


Missions, 


‘Tye thirteenth annual report of the Foreign 
Missions of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
gives the missionary income for the last year at 
$42,431. Although this is somewhat less than 
the receipts of the previous year, it is gratify- 
ing to notice that 200 more churches have con- 
tributed last year than the year before; making 
the number of contributing churches 890. The 
Missionary, published at Columbia; 8. C., is the 
chief means of diffusing missionary interest in 
the denomination, The missionary force con- 
sists of 21 ordained ministers, 24 assistant.mis- 
sionaries, and 14 native helpers, The oldest 
mission is that among the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Seminoles, and Choctaws in Indian Territory. 
There are 7 main stations, 20 church organiza- 
tions, and the number of members is given 
from 1,000 to 1,200, in a population of about 
70,000. As the sthools in the Territory, though 
supported by Government annuities are very 
poor, the two educational institutions of the 
mission have special importance, One of these, 
the Muskogee Institute, recently begun and 
under the charge of Miss Hoge, of Virginia, 
bas 22 girls; and the Spencer Academy, in 
which the most influential men of the Territo- 
ry were educated, has 50 pupils. The Secre- 
tary, Dr. Wilson, in his recent tour among 
these Indians, finds that they’ have rather 
gone backward than forward in twenty: years, 
though the increasing number of whites who 
have come in with the railroads have added to 
the. material prosperity of the country. The 
other missions are those to the United States 
of Colkwmbia, with two stations and a 
growing school; to Brazil, with one sta- 
tion at Pernambuco and another at Campinas, 
where the institute has 110 pupils; China, with 
two’ stations~'at Hangchau and Sucban ; Italy, 
where Miss Ronzone ‘labors as a teacher at 
Milan, in connection with the Waldensian 
Church; and the two new missions com- 
menced' during the past year—Greece (Dr. 
Kalopothakes) and Northern Mexico, at Mata- 
moras, The statistics of the report are too 
imperfect to permit of any summary. 


.-.eThe Indian Evangelical Review gives sta- 
tistics from the London Mission in Travancore, 
which is one of the largest and most succcssful 
in India. This mission employs 343 native 
agents. There are 256 congregations, with 2,862 
communicants and a total of 33,228. Over 
5,000 children ‘are instructed in the mission 
schools. The native contributions amounted 
to $6,000. A single district, under one Euro- 
pean ‘missionary, has 78 congregations, with 
about 11,000 native Christians. In the medical 
department of the Mission 20,000 patients were 
treated last year, atan expense of $1,488, which 
was 10 a lefye extent met by contributions on 
the spot. We lately gaye some account of the 
labors of a native pastor of this mission, the 








lamented N. Devadasan. 
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The anvual report 
from his church at Nagercoil makes an excel- 
lent showing. The congregation numbers 
1,060, of whom 259 are communicants 209 
women connected with the church ean read, 
which means a good deal in India. The con 
tributions amounted 10 $1,250. One deacon is 
mentioned as giving $200, and a number of the 
coffee planters in the. church give atenth of 
theirincome. Besides the pastor, the chu-ch 
supports a catechist, 8 schoolmasters, 2 Bible 
women, and a native assistant in the hospital, 


+eeeThe Indian Commissioner,; in his last 
annual report, mentions six special hindrances 
to the civilization of the Indian tribes lst, 
The anomalous relation of many of the tribes 


to the Government, which requires them to be 


treated as sovereign powers and as wards at 
one and the same time. There are 6% such in- 
dependeut powers within our borders, who 
must nevertheless be controlled and bave 
their wants supplied like children. 2d. The 
cash annuities, amounting in some instances 
to from $300 to $500 per family. These gilts 


bave pauperized the Indians, 8rd. The want . 


of individual property rights. Where every- 
thing is held in common there is no stimulus 
to individual efforts. 4th. There is no lawfal 
authority among the Indians. The chiefs bave, 
through contact with the Government and 
white settlers, lost what authority they once 
had and are powerless to control the vices of 
the young men of the tribes. 5th. The per- 
sistent refusal of a portion of some of the 
tribes to remain on their reservations. 6th, 
The bostilities among different tribes, which 
require the presence of a larger military torce, 
The Commissioner believes that by.a larger 
expenditure for afew years and by tho fur- 
ther enlistment of the Christian sympathy and 
activity of the country at least one-half of the 
Indian children, now growing up in barbarism, 
could be pot into boarding-schools for manual 
labor, and thus saved for civilization.’ ‘ 


..-The recent revival among the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar has drawn renewed atten- 
tion to this venerable body of monophssite 
believers. The Friend of India states that after 
all the persecutions of Romanists, througb the 
inquisition at Goa, by which multitudes were 
forced into the Catholic Church, the communi- 
ty of Syrian Christians dwelling in Cochin and 
Travancore still numbers 340,000. The Church 
Missionary Society bas long taken deep interest 
in this body. Tbrough its efforts some 10,000 
of them have accepted the purer teachings of 
the Church of England, and a spirit of reform 
has spread through the old Church, as the 
revival has shown. It is divided into 128 
parishes, under a metropolitan, who is cons 
secrated by the Patriarch of Antioch, from 
a Travancore family, in which the offic? 
has become hereditary. The vicars of the 
parishes have an income from a fand which 
amounts to $25,000 a year. At present, how- 
ever, the machinery of the Church is quite out 
of gear, through the existence of two rival 
metropolitans and the neglect of the Madras 
Government to secure order and justice in the 
management of the church property. 

....At Puna, on March 4th, Dr. Wilson, the 
veteran Free Church missionary of Bombay, 
baptized a young Parsi. He had been six 
years in coming to the knowledge of Christ; 
and at last, after a thorough comparison of 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity and in spite 
of the strong efforts of bis friends, made an open 
profession, giving up the three sacred articles 
of the Parsee faith—i. ¢, the cap with two 
folds (tbe helmet); the sadra (the shirt, pro- 
tecting from the assaults of Ahirman, the evil 
one); and the kusti, or cincture, representing 
witb its 72 interwoven threads the tenets of 
Zoroastrianism. Dr. Wilson also reports the 
excitement throughout the Maratha Country 
and other provinces of India in view of the 
mutilation of the idol Vithoba (incarnation of 
Vishnu), at Pandbarpur, by three devotees of 
Shiva. Strenuous efforts have been made to 
repair the injury by substituting anotber “self- 
formed” image of Vithoba; but a deep impres- 


sion bas been made on many worshipers of 
elt wy of a god who cannot defend him- 


3 , ee the month of July a meeting of 
native pastors, evangelists, and delegates con- 
nected with the London Missionary Society 
was to have been held at Neyoor, in Travan- 
core. The object of the meeting was to ex 
press the opinion of the native Christian body 
as to the desirability and method of a church 
union for India. The matter cf union among 
native Christians of all denominations is be- 
coming & very prominent question throughout 
that country. 

..Tbe pastor of one of the American Mah- 
ratta churches, himself a converted Mohammed- 
an, is engaged in translating the Koran into the 
Marathi. The work’ will be valuable to Mo- 
hammedans, ignorant alike of Arabic and the 
Koran, in teaching thém what their’ religion 
really is; and to native Christians, in supplying 
them wiih arguments for their conversa 


with Mohamm i 
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Science. 


DANA'S GEOLOGY. 


BY PROF. JAMES D. DANA. 





Reavers of ‘‘ Dana’s Geology” will be inter- 
ested to know the author’s reasons for the 
cbanges which have been made in the new 
edition just issued ; and I have, therefore, pre- 
pared the following statement respecting the 
more important of them. These changes are 
all a consequence of progress in the science. 
They relate mainly to the divisions of geolog- 
{eal time, and I follow the order of these 
divisions in my remarks. 

1, Archean Time.—The first division is called 
in the old edition “ Azoic” time or age. The 
term Azoic (meaning without life) was always 
objectionable, because it affirmed what was not 
proved. The discovery of the supposed animal 
fossil called Eozoon (from the Greek for dawn- 
life), shortly after the first edition was issued, 
Jed soon to the proposed substitution of Eozoic 
for Azoic. Those who received the suggestion 
with favor did not consider that, if the so-called 
Azoic included an Eozoic era, it included a 
trne Azoic also—an era of rocks and seas 
without life; for, while the rocks and seas 
of the globe were above the temperature of 
polling water the Eozoic era could hardly 
hve begun. The assumption that all those 
early rocks were Eozoic has notbing to favor 
it, Ageneral term for the whole era, free 
from hypothesis, was, therefore, needed. 
Morchison’s term Bottom-rocks was not satis- 
factory. Archean, signifyiog simply the be 
ginning time, was, therefore, used. Under 
Archean time there are the Azofic and the 
Rozoic ages, although their limits have not 
yet been marked out in the rocks of the 
world, and probably never will be, since the 
rocks are now crystalline, through metamor- 
phism, and, with few exceptions, it tannot be 
learned whether life existed during their form- 
ation or not, 

I pass now to the Lower Silurian era, which 
in the new edition is divided into (1) the 
Primordial or Cambrian, (2) the Canadian, and 
(8) the Trenton periods, instead of (1) the 
Potsdam or Primordial, (2) the Trenton, and 
(8) the Hudson periods. 

2. Primordial or Cambrian Pertod.—This 
period in the new book has unchanged limits, 
except in the removal of the Calciferous 
wndrock, the uppermost portion, whose 
fo-.slts, as stated by Billings and the geo- 
logical reports of Canada, are more nearly 
related to those of the following part of the 
Lower Silurian, The word “Potsdam” is 
dropped because the Potsdam sandstone is the 
least characteristic partof the formation. The 
term ‘‘ Cambrian ” is added because the period 
{s identical essentially with the Cambrian of 
the British geologists. The trilobites and other 
species found a few years since in the Cambrian 
rocks of Britain—till then supposed to be al- 
most destitute of organic remains—are all Pri- 
mordial species, and so they were declared on 
the announcement of the discovery by the 
author. Lyell, in his “‘Student’s Elements of 
Geology ” (1871), makes the Cambrian to ex- 
tend even above the Lingula flags (the equiva- 
lent of the Potsdam sandstone), and he states 
that all, from the Lingula flags to the Menevian 
of the Lower Cambrian inclusive, are embraced 
in the Primordial of Barrande. Geikie, in his 
edition of Jukes’s ‘* Geology,’’ draws the upper 
line below the Lingula flags; but says these 
flags ‘pass down conformably into the top of 
the Cambrian series, and are, indeed, closely 
linked with that series, both stratigraphically 
and paleontologically.” ‘‘ Moreover,” he adds, 
quoting Ramsay, ‘‘the fossils of the Lingula 
flags differ toa great extent generically, and 
almost wholly specifically, from those of the 
overlying groups.” 

The fossils of the supposed Huronian of 
Newfoundland, described by Billings, are re- 
ferred in the work (p. 176) to the Primordial. 
The Huronian is not a formation of known age. 
The original Huronian contains no fossils to 
mark off the era, and may yet turn out to be 
Ailurian ; and nearly all other regions or rocks 
called Huronian have been so pronounced on 
lithological evidence, which is no evidence at 
all, since the reputed Huronian kinds of rocks 
may be also of other ages, 

8. Canadian Period.—The fact of the exist- 
ence of an important Lower Silurian formation 
in Canada, near Quebec, abounding in fossils 
and of about the age of the Calciferous sand- 
rock and the Chazy limestone, is mentioned in 
the first edition of the work, as one of the dis- 
coveries of the Canadian geological survey 
under Sir William Logan. The reports of the 
survey point out the close relations in fossils 
of the Calciferous sandrock, Quebec group, and 
Chazy, and their rather wide separation from 
the overlying Trenton limestone, showing that 
they represent naturally a distinct period in 
the Lower Silurian era. This period is called 
the Canadian because the rocks are well dis- 
played in Canada and because there the larger 
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part of the facts respecting it were first brought 
to light, 


4. The Trenton FPertod.—The Trenton lime- 
stone and the Cincinnati: (or Hudson River) 
group are closely alike in fossils ; and the rela- 
tion which exists between them ts best indi- 
cated by making the two represent subdivis- 
ions of one period, for the differences are not 
equal to those distinguishing periods. The 
Hudson River group of the old edition of the 
“Geology’’ was so named by the New York 
geologists from slates along the Hudson River. 
But when Logan gave his strong reasons for 
regarding these slates as of the age of his 
Quebec group most American geologists felt 
it important that the name ‘“‘ Hudson River” 
as applied to the beds overlying the Trenton 
limestone should be changed. The change has 
been made to “Cincinnati’’ group in recent 
geological reports on the surveys of the states 
west of New York, and this term was accord- 
ingly adopted in the ‘‘Geology.” 

5. Opper Silurian, Oriskany Period.—The Up- 
per Silurian in the first edition closes with the 
Lower Helderberg formation, in accordance 
with the early suggestion of De Verneuil. It 
has always been doubted whether this placed 
the top of the American Upper Silurian bigh 
enough in the series to correspond with the 
foreign, because so many Upper Silurian 
corals and other species of Britain occur higher 
up—that is, in the American Lower Devonian ; 
and, moreover, remains of terestrial plants 
exist in the Upper Silurian of Britain and Eu- 
rope, but none had been found in that of North 
America. Professor Hall, in the third volumeof 
his ‘* Paleontology”’ (1854), presents reasons for 
transferring the Oriskany period from the De- 
vonian to the Upper Silurian. He says of 
these Oriskany sandstones that, “although 
usually very distinct from the limestones below, 
there are nevertheless localities where a pas- 
sage occurs between the two rocks, and in such 
instances some of the fossils usually restricted 
to the lower beds [Lower Helderberg] pass 
into those above [Oriskany beds]. Instances 
of this kind occur in Maryland; and from the 
collections of the Canada survey by Sir Wil- 
liam Logan we are prepared to find in some 
parts of the continent an intimate blending of 
these formations.” During the preparation of 
the new edition of the Manual” I received word 
from Prof. Hall that he still adhered to these 
views, and I accordingly made the change. Dr. 
Dawson has within a few years found fossil 
land plants in the Oriskany beds of Gaspé, on 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and now, the earliest 
known species of this kind are from the Upper 
Silurian in America, as well as in Great Britain. 

6. Devonian Age, Catskili Period.—In the ap- 
pendix to the first edition of the “‘ Geology’? it 
is stated that recent observations made by E. 
Jewett and J.M. Way in Delaware Co., N. Y., 
tend to prove that the rocks of the so-called 
Catskill group are probably all Chemung. A 
note on this subject by E. Jewett is published 
in The American Journal of Science for 1862. 
But since then no further facts on this im- 
portant question have been published. More- 
over, while the new edition of the “Geology” 
was in preparation I received letters from 
Prof. James Hall, of Albany, and from J. Peter 
Lesley, of Philadelphia, (who was with Prof. 
Rogers in the geological survey of Pennsyl- 
vania and is now at the head of the new sur- 
vey of the state), protesting strongly against 
the conclusion that Mr. Jewett had announced. 
For these reasons, additional information ap- 
peared needed before making the Catskill beds 
Chemung. The Catskill formation of Pennsyl- 
vania has a thickness, according to Rogers, of 
6,000 feet. 

1. Tertiary Age, or Age of Mammals.—In the 
old edition the earliest of the tertiary beds of 
Mississippi are Lignite beds, characterized by 
containing in some layers lignite and fossil 
leaves; and the same is true for the Upper 
Missouri region and other parts of the western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, even those far 
north of the American boundary. Hilgard is 
the authority given for the Mississippi region 
and Meek and Hayden for the rest. The Ter- 
tiary is made to commence with this same 
Lignitic formation in the new edition. But 
witbin the past fourteen years the Ligniticarea 
bas been found to have far wider limits and 
new facts respecting its fossils have been 
brought to light. The great coal-beds, some- 
times called beds of Lignite, along the Pacific 
Railroad in Wyoming and Utah, and others in 
Colorado and New Mexico, are apparently 
parts of one great Lignitic formation, having a 
thickness in Utah and Wyoming of several 
thousands of feet 

Lesquereux, learned in fossll botany, finds 
no fossil plants in the Lignitic that are in 
his opinion older than Tertiary. But, while 
this evidence seems to afford a safe con- 
clusion, and is enforced by the fact that far 
the larger part of the shells have a de 
cidedly Tertiary character, according to Meek, 
and another fact, that fresh-water shells of 
modern look occur in the beds which are in 
part identical in species with those of the 
Upper Missouri Lignitic beds, there are in the 


ee 


Lignitic of Utah and Wyoming a few shells, per- 

haps half a dozen, which are in kind or in genera 
Cretaceous species; and remains of two great 
Dinosaurs, an exclusively Cretaceous type, 
have been found along with the fresh-water 
shells just mentioned. Again, in Colorado, 
according to published statements, Cretaceous 
shells of the Ammonite family are found in the 
beds. A very troublesome problem is thus be- 
fore geologists in that region. Some say that 
the Lignitic beds are proved by the Cretaceous 
fossils to be Cretaceous. Others conclude that 
the very great predominance of Tertiary fossils 
proves them to be Tertiary, and that the 
Cretaceous fossils are evidence simply that 
some Cretaceous species lived on into the 
Tertiary age; and the latter add that in 
the transitions from one rock formation to 
another throughout the geological series 
some species of the lower have been found, 
with hardly an exception, in the upper, 
and, hence, even if the transition from the 
Tertiary has thus far seemed to be an exception, 
it may no longer be safe to call it one, It is 
evidently a case in which for the present 
geologists may reasonably differ. I have set 
forth (and in this am not alone) as the most 
probable conclusion—not making it positive or 
final—that the Lignitic era began in the Creta- 
ceous and continued on into the Tertiary, and 
that some Cretaceous species still lived there 
long after the Tertiary era opened. 

It is admitted by all that in the Rocky 
Mountain region the beds of rock from the 
bottom of the true Cretaceous to the top of the 
Lignitic make one continuous conformable 
series. After the Cretaceous era closed a 
mountain-making epoch set in, in which the 
rocks were flexed and upturned, in places even 
to verticality—this being proved by the position 
of the beds. But this epoch did not commence 
until after the Lignitic formation was com- 
pleted, as the Lignitic and Cretaceous beds are 
all upturned together. The view favored in 
the ** Geology,”’ therefore, places this epoch ‘of 
mountain-making after the Eocene Tertiary 
had been long in progress, but before its com- 
pletion. Similarly, in Europe and Asia the 
mountain-making which went on after the Cre- 
taceous period was not commenced at the 
close of the period, but later, after part or all 
of the Eocene had passed. 

8. Quarternary Age, or Age of Man.—This age 
in the new edition is merged in the Quaternary. 
The reasons for this and for other modifica- 
tions of statements introduced are so fully 
given in the work that they need not be here 
repeated. 

The term ‘ Quarternary,’’ which has been 
substituted for Post-tertiary, is in general use 
among European geologists. Moreover, the 
geological work of this era was so widely dif- 
ferent in its most prominent features from that 
of the Tertiary and preceding ages that an 
independent term implying no special relation 
to the Tertiary is desirable, and such is Quater- 
nary. 





Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 80. 
POWER OVER DEATH.—Manx vy, 22, 23; 





Tue five lessons for August all illustrate the 
power of Jesus and enforce the duty of trust 
in him in all things and in every emergency. 
He is shown to have power over the law, 
power over Nature, power over demons, power 
over disease, and now power over death. 
** All power is given unto him in Heaven and 
in earth.’?” When the anxious cry of Jairus in 
behalf of bis little daughter at the point of 
death was interrupted by the report from her 
bedside, that already it was too late for help to 
her, the comforting word of Jesus to the dis- 
tressed father was: ‘ Be not afraid; only be. 
lieve.” What if she was dead? Jesus could 
bring the dead to life, as easily as he could 
heal the sick, cast out devils, calm the sea, 
forgive sins. Jairus had faithin Jesus. His 
dead child was restored to life again. 

This same Jesus is now the Saviour of all 
who trost him. When his disciples are in 
trouble over the demands of the law, on ac- 
count of the perils by Nature in which they 
find themselves, from evil spiritual posses- 
sions, in sickness, in the face of death, the 
words of Jesus come to them assuringly: “ Be 
not afraid ; only believe.” They may not be 
kept from such troubles, but they shall be 
delivered out of them all. ‘* The last enemy 
(of the disciples of Jesus] that shall be de- 
stroyed is death”; but even that enemy is 
wholly subject to their Saviour. Believers 
have no more reason to dread death for them- 
selves or for their loved ones than they have 
to dread the ordinary trials and dangers of 
daily life. If it were best for them, Jesus 
could preserve his people from death, as in the 
case of Enoch or Elijah; or he could bring 
them back from the dead, as in the case of Laz- 





| arus, or the son of the Widow of Nain, or the 











daughter of Jairus; but, since “it is appointed 
unto men once to die,’” and Jesus himself 
“became obedient unto death,” it is not for 
the disciple to be above his Master or to shrink 
from following him even “unto death.” 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of bis saints.” ‘* And we kuow that all things 
[death included] work together for good to 
them that love God.” “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth. Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.’’ 

“* Be not afraid ; only believe,”’ is the injunc- 
tion from Jesus himself to those who are 
brought face to face with death. It may be 
our child, our “little daughter,” who “lieth at 
the point of death.” If the healing hand of 
Jesus is laid on her, ‘‘she shall lve.”’ If, in- 
deed, the little one is already called dead, the 
assurance of Jesus is: ‘‘ The dameel is not dead® 
but sleepeth.’? And surely them “ which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him.” It may be 
that death approaches ourselves, and we shrink 
from his summons. The words of Jesus to us 
are the same as when our children are called 
dead: ‘Be not afraid; only believe.’’ If, in 
trust in Jesus, we neither doubt nor fear in the 
thought of death, ‘‘then shall be brought to 
pass the saying that is written: Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, whereis thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? a 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





Tue Sunday-school Assembly on the shores 
of Chautauqua Lake was a success. The 
attendance at it was large, representative, 
and general. Many of the best workersin this 
sphere of Christian education, out of the prin- 
cipal denominations, were present from east, 
west, south, and the central states. The ex- 
ercises were varied, stimulating, and instruct- 
ive. During the first week sermons, lectures, 
and addresses in the line of Sunday-school 
work were given by the venerable Bishop 
Janes; Presidents Fowler, of Northwestern 
University, and Chapin, of Beloit College ; Dr. 
Townsend, of Boston Theological Seminary; 
Rev. Dr. Castle and Rev. F. H. Marling, of To- 
ronto; Rev. Dr. Perrine; Rev. H. Clay Trum- 
bull; Rey. George A. Peltz; Rev. Wolcott 
Calkins; John B. Gough; Henry P. Haven; 
Mrs. Jennie F. Willing; and other notables. 
Institutes and normal-class exercises were 
led by Rev. Drs, John H. Vincent and W. A. 
Niles, Dr. Philip G. Gillet and J. Bennett Tyler, 
Rev. W. A. Crafts,Mrs. W. E. Knox, Mrs. George 
Partridge, Mre. W. F. Crafts, and Miss Hattie 
N. Morris. Frank Beard delighted the chil- 
dren by his crayon caricatures. The stereopti- 
con and panoramas and an Egyptian mummy 
were added to the list of visible illustrations. 
For the remainder of the sessions Bishops 
Simpson and Peck, Drs. E. O. Haven, J. F. 
Hurst, T. De Witt Talmage, Daniel Curry, 
H. W. Warren, Rev. J. M. Buckley, and others 
were expected in addition to those already on 
the ground. Philip Phillips, W. N. Sherwin, 
and P. P. Bliss led the singing of the Assem- 
bly. Lewis Miller, of Akron, Ohio, had re- 
sponsibility for the general management of the 
mammoth undertaking. 


....A unique and noteworthy Sunday-school 
session was held at the Chautauqua Lake As- | 
sembly on the 9th inst. P. G. Gillet, LL.D., 
of Illinois, was superintendent; Hon. Henry P. 
Haven, of Connecticut, assistant; and Mr. 
Patterson, of Ohio, secretary. Philip Phillips, 
of New York, led the singing. Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Vincent, of New Jersey, as the pastor, 
gave a closing review of the lesson of the day, 
J. Bennett Tyler, of Pennsylvania, led a pre- 
liminary teachers’ meeting for the examination 
of the lesson. The school met in a grove on 
the rustic seats of the Assembly. About 1,000 
persons were present, including 125 scholars 
in a primary class taught by Mrs. Partridge, 
of Missouri. A score or more of distinguished 
divines were among the teachers. The lesson 
of the day, from the International Series, was 
Christ stilling the storm on Galilee. It was 
studied thoroughly in the hour devoted to it 
and its reviews and application by Dr. Vincent 
were most felicitous and impressive. <A vet- 
eran teacher at this Sunday-school, appointed 
to his place the evening previous, was a few 
minutes late at the opening of the session. On 
coming in, he sent up a written excuse to Dr. 
Gillet, explaining that the sickness of his wife 
had called him away from the grounds over 
night, and the man who was to bring him back 
in season disappointed him. He regretted this 
the more as in his own Sunday-school he had 
not been tardy in ten years nor svseut more 
than twice. 


.--.The landscape map of Palestine at the 
Chautauqua camp-grounds was all that was 
promised for it. The Mediterranean Sea was 
represented by Chautauqua Lake. The land of 
Palestine was from that starting-point care- 
fully indicated, through accurate measure- 
ments, in its hills, plains, and valleys, by rais- 





ing or depressing the surface of the ground, 








River Jordan, also the mou;tain ranges and 
principal summiis, were clearly shown In their 
placce. The chief cities were indicated by 
plaster models of Oriental buildings, A better 
idea of the relative position of Bible localities 
was obtained from this map than would be 
possible from one of ordinary dimensions. 
The careful examination o! it under comp: tent 
teachers gave an impulse to the study of 
Bible geography during all the sessions of the 
Assembly. The success of Dr. Wythe in this 
experiment will doubtless lead to the copy of 
hie plan in other places. It is already pro- 
posed to constructa similar map on the campus 
of vue of the Western colleges. 


Education. 





Tus London Times gives the following use- 
ful summary of the statistics of natioual eda- 
cation iv lreland ; 


**The Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland report that in the course of tue year 
183 there were ou the relis of the pationat 
schools 974 696 childien actually attenving the 
sch ols, an increase of 14,.62 over the pre 
ceeding yeur ; and the average daily attendance 
Was 373,371, an inerea-e of 17,550, ‘Th+ pupula- 
tion was about 5,340,000 altoid. ‘Tue inowan 
Catholic pupils constiuuted 79.5 per ceut., or 
four-tifths of the whole number. Haif the Ro 
man Catholic pupils were in unmixed schvols, 
taught by Rou:an Catholic teachers exclusively; 
the other half we ein mixed scuovls, but nearly 
seven-eighths of thei were in schovuls taugut 
by Kon.av Catholic teachrs exclusively, there 
being, however, about 50.000 in schoois (chietly 
in Ulster) taught by Protestant teachers or by 
Romen Caibol.e and Frotustant conjointly, 
principally the form r. Ol the Protestant pu- 
pils tour-fifths wer. in mixed sehvols—nanily 
three-tifths in mixed schools taught exclusive 
ly by Protestant teachers and = one-ti-to in 
mixed schoos taught by Roman Catholic 
teachers exclusively or conjointly with Protest 
aut teachers, So lar as the returns pat tue 
pupils ia classes, they show 23.9 per ceut. 
juants, 226 por cent. in Class 1, 23.4 in 
Class II, 16,4 in Class Ill, 9.2 in Class IV, 
3.7 in Ciuss V, 0.8 iu Cliss VI. .The num- 
ber of children who made 90 attendances 
in the year and were exaniuned at the inspec- 
tion for r sulie was 355,582, of whom 17,7 per 
cent. were iniants, 45 were in Clase 1, 20.1 in 
Clase 11,182 in Cass [1.1 97 n Class IV, 
$.4.1n Class V. and 0.4in Class VIL) The num 
berof passes obtained by chidren examined 
fo resuits-fve-, in tue six el sses, ranyed irom 
S6 to nearly 83 per cent. of the numoucr ex 
amined in reading, spelling, and writing. Ip 
Srithmetic lt wae 7.4 per cent. of the 2d,018 
examined in that subject, in grammar 56,1 
ver cept, Of the 112,893, in geograpny 593 0 
he 112,888, in a_ricu ture 31.8 of the 17,6°0, 
and in needlework 95.1 per cent. of th 93,1.0 
examined in the subject. The number ov: 
pupils presen’ ed for examination in extra sub- 
jeets was 22,755. These children obtained ae 
biany 28 21,872 pass’s, uniny baving passed tn 
more than one subject. The extra subjc eis are 
gevmetry, algebra, oue of the physical scien ‘es, 
havigation, or othe: approved extra brauch ; 
but none can be examined in these except a ter 
passing in reading, spelling. wilting, and 
arithmetic. An exira tee is also paid .or any 
yupd iv the third or higher classes: who, hav- 
As passed in reading and in two of the other 
three subjects, exhibits s1usfactory proticienceys 
in any syscem of vocul music or of drewing. 
The commissioners bad in their service in 
1873 9,802 principal teachers, assistan:s, ant 
junior assistants; but only 8,518 had been 
trained There were also 331 wore mistresses. 
The-e numbers do not include con ‘uctors 
of emvent schools, paid by capitation. 
The teaching staff of the schools receivid 
£701,034 inSihe year 1873, and 86.3 per cent. ot 
this sum was provided by the state. The an 
nual parliamentary vote tor national educanon 
in Ireland is about 20s. for every ten souls in 
the country—men, women, and children ali 
counted.” 

wees The example of the Congregationalists 
in starting Colorado College seems to have 
stirred up the Pres! yterians to ac ive measures 
in a similar enterprise. The Jiterior says: 

“Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D D., Rev. A. C, 
Todd Rev. Joun F. Stewart, James tl. Pinker. 
ton. John M, MeCutchon, and N. C. Roe re- 
ceutly, in behalf of the Presbyterians of Col 
orado, signed articles of incor, oration for a 
Presbyterian college, to be known as the Evans 
University and to be located at Evans, Col- 
orado, wuere torty acres of grouad in the cen- 
ter of the towu have been set apart for tne 
institution. The preparatory department wil! 
oven on Friday, September 25tu, ‘hey will 
admit both sexes on equal footing to ail tue 
privileges of the institution.” 

-eeEndta has 11,000 primary schools, with 
about 250,000 boys in chem. No system of public 
schools has yet been provided for girls and the 
need of them is attracting serious attention. 
A: tothe se ools now exis ing, the great diffi- 
culty seems to be to supply a sufficient number 
ef competent teaciers, and for this purpose it 
is proposed to establish a cousiderable number 
of normal schools, 


....dOhn R. Buchtel, the founder of Buchtel 
College, Akron, Obio, offered to give $20,000 to 
endow two professorships to be filled by 
women, provkicd the Universalist women of 
the eouvtry would add as much more to it 
‘They have done it, and he has paid over the 
amount pledyed. 

esse Tbe German-American Teachers’ Associ- 


ation met at Detroit, last week, at toe same time 
‘with the National Educational Association. 


The Sea of Galilee and. the Dead Sea, with the, 


ee enter 
BAPTIST. 


BAILEY, W. O., settled at Humboldt, Tenn. 

BAILEY, 8. 8., ord., July 12th, Harmony, Ga. 

BAKER, A. W., died at Mooreville, Mich., 
July 2th, aged 63. 

BUTLER, T. M., inet , Aug. 6th, let ch., Som- 
erset, Masa. 

CORNELL, H. H., of Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
called to Llancock, Mass. 

DANIEL, T. M., ord., July 24th, Christians- 
burg, Ky. 

ye: My C., of Princeton, removes to Plain- 

eld, Ill. 
FRENcH, J. B., Howard, N. Y., resigns. 
GASTON, R., of Wiuterset, accepts a call to 
Waterloo, Pa. 

GILLESPIE, J. S., Greencastle, Ind., resigns. 

GOUCHER, W.G.. of Waldoboro, Me., settles 
a! Coaticook, P. Q. 

GRENELL. L. O., of Uightstowa, removes to 
Princeton, N. J. 

HARD. W. J., Augusta, Ga., died July 25th, 

4 aged 66. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., Broadway ch., Louis- 
ville, Ky., resigns, 

ITOWF, CHARLES, settled at So. Adams, Mass. 

JONNSON,C. H., of Madrid, N. Y., accepts a 
eall to Camdea, N. J. 

MALCOLM, Howarn, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., resigns the presidency of the American 
Peace Society. 

MASON, Marcus C., of Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
ord.. July 29th, at Strykersville, N. Y., ap- 
pointed missionary to Assam. 

MILLER, J. H., of Batavia, settles at New 
Haven, Ia. 

MONJEAN, C., accepts a call to Topeka, Kan. 

Mo GONEGAL, Ropert, removes to Hacken- 
sack, N. 

POK WAY, Myan San. of Crozer Theo. Sem., 
ord., July -9th, at Plainfield, N. J. 

POWERS. J. Pike, Mt. Sterling, Ky.. resigns 
and becomes state S.-S. superintendent, 

PULIS, J. D., of Geneva Lake, Wis., called to 

*Benton Harbor, Mich. 

REMINGTON, ©. Il, of Piqua, O., settles at 
Rochester, Minn. 

SANDUSKY, F. M., died at Pesotum, Il., June 
21st, azed 33. 

SLATE W., settled at Hunting Creek, Va. 

SPINNEY, E. (., P la, Ia., resigns. 

TEFFT, Z. B., resigns at Colchester Borongh, 
Ct.. and becomes assistant teacher in the 
Freedmen's Institute, Nashville, Tenn. 

THORNHILL. Luter R., ord., July 29th, 
Liberty Chapel. Va. 

WARDER. J. W., of Clinton, Mo., removes to 
Lawrence, Kan. 

WILLIAMS, T. A., of England, settles at La 
Salle, Ill. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

aleort, W. P., North Greenwich, Conn., re- 
sivne, 

BACHELER. F. E_ M., of Dayville, Conn., ac- 
~— a call to Plymouth ch., Woonsocket, 


——— NKS, T. J., of Ayer, settles at Paxton, 
Vass. 


— Cuarves C., called to Worthington, 
mn, 
HOPLEY, Samvet. of Mi'dletown, Conn., ac- 
ce ‘ts a cal! to West Stockbridge, Mass. 
MYERS, Ilrram, settles at Cawker Citv, Kan, 
PAYNE. C.. W.. F. Bapt, called to Cong. cb., 
Elk River, Minn. 

POWELL, S. P., of Rio, Wis., is called to 
Med‘ord, Minr. 

SALMON Epwiep P., of Beloit, Wis., called 
to Bristol, Me. 

aa > gas B. N., removes from Walpole, 
Mass 

WIIEFLER, Jonn F., of Gardner, supplies 
fur oue year at East Necdhaw, Mass, 

LUTHERAN. 

COOX, Samuzt. removes from Central City, 
Kansas, to Iastings, Ta. 

CORDES, FrEperRIcK, inst., July 19th, Her- 
mansburg, Mo. ; 

ECKLEMANN, II, inst., July 12th, Melen- 
ville, Wis. 

—— D. W., accepts a call to Ft. Madison, 

2. 


__—— J. R., of Erie, accepts acall to Easton, 
‘a. 
ae Ye J. IL, ord., July 26th, Concord, 


KOGLER, J., inat., July 19th, East Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

SIIULTES, A., removes from Newark, N. Y., 
to Morrisburg, Ont. 


—— 8. IL., inst., Jaly 26th, Prospect, 
"a. 


TRESSEL, E. L. 8., of Circleville, O., removes 
to Baltimore, Md. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
AMBROSE, 8., Rock River Conference, Ml., 
died July 5th. 
COOKE.E., D D., formerly principal of Wilbra- 


ham Academy, Mass., has been elected 
> oe of Claflin Univ., Orangeburg, 


CUDDY, James B., of Salona, Pa., died at 
Dansville, N. ¥., August 2d. 

EASTMAN, 8. L., has been elected professor 
of ancient languages in the Vermont Sewi- 
nary. 

JOCELYN, G. B., D.D., president of Albion 
Colleze, has been nominsted as the Pro- 
hibition candidate for governor of Michi- 
gen. , 

LANSING, I, J., of Brookivn, N, ¥.; has. been 





Gerten president of Clark Univ., AUanta, 


PAXTON, W. W., Chambersburg, Pa., died 
August Sth, 

SENTER, Witusam R. in Barry Ca, 
July Sith, — — 


ABBEY, Epwarp W., of Watkins, N. Y., 
calle’ to 2d ch., Terre Haute, Ind. 

BOSWORTH, M., of Williamson, accepts a 
call to Dundee, N. Y. . 

CALDWELL, J. C., of Williamsport, called 
to Cential ch., Chambersburg, Pa. 


CAMPBE:L, E. V., accepts a call to but 
ler, Mo, 


COIT, Georor I1., of Warren, called to Col- 
Hinsville, Ll, 


DAVIES, E. L., called to Cobden, Ill. 


DEAN, M. T., of Fall River, called to Lon- 
donderry, N. IL. 


FLEMING, 8., LL.D., Crown Point, Ind., re- 


siyns. 
ae D.D., inst., Aug. 9th, Highland 
Pak, Lil. 


JENKINS, Jomun M., of 6th ch., Cincinnati, 
resigns and accepts a call to Orrvile, O, 

JONES, Joun, D D., of Geneseo, N. Y., ac- 
cepts a call to Walnut-st. ch., Louisville, 

v. 

KELLOGG, E. W., of Parma Center, settled 
at Truxton, N. Y. 

MAXWELL, James M., of 12th ch., Balti- 
more, Md., called to Belvidere, N. J. 

MILLER, ALLEN C., White Rock, Ill., died. 

MacLAUGUHLIN, J., Scotch ch., Chicago, Il., 
resigns. 

McCOY, J. M., of Baltimore, Md., called to 
Columbia, Pa. 

NESBITT, D. K., Corvallis, Or., resigns. 

NEWTON, O. If., of Columbus, settled at 
Mount Vernon, O. 

NORTON, WarREN, supplies a new church at 
Wood River, Neb. 

PECK, H. P., Lincoln, Neb., resigns, 

RI'MCHEY, Joun H., Portage City, Wis., re- 
signs, 

SMICK, Witttam A., called to La Grange, Mo. 

SMITH, H. P., of Dayton has been appo'nted 
instructor in Lane Theo. Sem., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

THOMPSON, E. W., called to Kirkwood, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BENTON, M. B., settled at Ellicottville, N. Y. 

GRANBERRY, Stepuen H.. of Terry, Miss., 
resicns and goes to New Orleans, La., as 
ass stant rector of Trinity ch. 

JARVIS, 8. FENNOR, settled at Brooklyn, Ct. 

MULHOLLAND, Jd. H., Huoter’s Point, LL, 
resigns, 

PECK, Wittram L., settled at Marbledale and 
Washington, Ct. 

SWEET, Josirua, died at St. Paul, Minn., 
June 25ta, 

TURNER, Cuartes W., Oakland, Cal., re- 
signs. 

WHITEHOUSE. Tenry Jonny, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of Ilinois, died ut Chica; o, Aug. 
10ih, aged 72. 

ZIEGLER, Pact, eettled at Gratiot-st. mis- 
siou, Detroit, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOTS, 


ALLISON, J., Presb. (So.), settled at Tarboro’, 
N. C., as stated supoly. 

CASE, E., Univ., Pittsfield, Me., resigns. 

CUUMACEIRO, J. Hi. M., Llebrew, of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., called to “ Dispersed of Judah” 
eong., New Orleans, La. 

CLOSSON, H., Univ., of Marblehead, Mass., 
ealied to San Francisco, Cal. 

CUSTER, P. M., Presb. (So.), of South Solon, 
O., accepts the presidency of Deshler 
Female Institute, { uscumbia, Ala. 

DOTTERER, J., Ref. (Ger.), ord. and inst., 
July 12th, Carlsville, Pa, 

DREUNEN, P. H., Un. Presh., removes from 
Winehes‘er, Kansas, to Vinton, Ia. 

GAGE, A., Univ., of Canandaigua, N. Y., ac- 
cepts a call to Lewiston, Me. 

GERSON], Henry, Hebrew, of Cincinnati, O., 
called to Atlanta, Ga. 

MANHARS, H., Ref. (Ger.), of Covington, 
Ky., accepts a call to Chambersburg, Pa. 

HUECKER, B. R., Ret: (Ger.), of La Crosse, 
Wis., accepts a ca!l to Covington, Ky. 

KEITH, W. J, Presb. (So.), died at Griffin, 

. Ga, Aug. 5b. 

KIRKPATRICK, Jonn, Un. Presb., of Ireland, 
called to W. 23th-st. ch., New York. 

LEFEVRE, James A., D.D., of Baltimore, 
Md., has been asked togserve temporarily 
as prof-ssor of church histury in Columbia 
Theo, Sem., 8. C. 

LEGARE, I. 3. K., Presb. (So.), died near 
Orangeburg, S. C., July 29:h. 

LYON, Joun, Unit., called to Bolton, Mass. 

McNAIR, Matcom. Presb. (So.), died July 
20th, Bethel, N. C, 


Mass., has been appointed cbaplain in the 
De-r Island Peniteutiary. 

POULSON, Tuomas, Ref. (Ger.), becomes 

vastor of B. thany ludependent Meth. ch., 
altimore, Md. 

SMITH, Toompson L., Ref. Epis., settled at 
Jeiferson City, Mo. - 

TOMLINSON, C. W., Univ., resigns his con- 
nection with Zhe Zeader, New York. 

TURNER, tT. E., Un. Presb., removes from 
enya, Tenn., to Kirk’s Cross Roads, 
nd. 

WALBROTM, J. f1.. F. Bapt., of Tilisdale Coll., 
Mich., accepts a call to Hopkinton and 
Lawrence, N. Y. 

ZERBE, A 8., Ref. (Ger.), assistant editor of 
Tha, Christian World, Cincinvati, O., bas 
been elected proteepor of mathematics in 
v Cel, Pa. 
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Lebbles. 


War should the bean keep ahead of al other 
vegetables? Because it has the pole.— Lowy 
Courier. 

The bean has the pole, but in the vegetable 
tace the cabbage is sure to come outa head — 
Advertiser. 

Hold! Don’t you know that the earrot was 
oever beet ?— Herald, 

It might not have been beat if It had nog 
been pulled up suddenly. But as the wholg 
thing is hkely to be run into the ground, we 
shall wait for something else to turn-up.— Boy» 
ton Advertiser. 

If this kind of thing goes on mach longer 
the whole vegetable kingdom will exclaim; 
Lettuce alone.—New Bedford Standard. 

We would like to know what celery th 
fellows get for writing such pea-dantic puns. 
XN. Y. Com. Advertis-r. 

We don’t see why it should corncern you. 
American Grocer, 

These vegetable puns have become so numep 
ous that One cannot make an oat of them with 
out arye face. It goes so against the grain 
Buston Com. Bulletin, 


...“‘ Advertising on eggs is a new enter 
prise. The example is a good one to set,"= 
Commercial Adv rtiser. 

‘Perhaps Fisk & Hatch might be induced 
to luy out some money in this way.”"—Cummer 
jal Bulletin. 


-..-A grave-digger, walking in the streets of 
a country town the other day, chanced to turn, 
and noticed two doctors walking beside him. 
He stopped till they passed, and then fullowed 
on bebind them. ‘And why is this?” said 
they. “I know my place in this procession,” 
said he. 


....Smythe was telling some friends about 
wonderful parrot, hanging in a cage in the door 
ofa store on State street. ‘* Why,’’ said he, 
** that parrot cries ‘stop thief’ so naturally that 
every time I hear it 1 always stop. Now, hang 
it, what are you all laughing about ?” 


....-A young lady engaged to be married, 
but getting sick of her bargain, applied to a 
fricnd to help her to untie the knot before it 
was too late. “Oh! certainly,’’ be replied. 
«It’s very easy to untie it now, while it is only 
a beau knot."’ 

....The boy who, when asked to what trade 
be would wish to be brought up, replied: “I 
will be a trustee; because ever since papa bas 
been a trustee we have pudding for dinner,” 
was a wise child in his generation. 


...-A correspondent writes us: “In your 
opinion, where does the burden of proof rest?” 
We respectfully reply that it rests with the 
proof-reader in this and all other well-regu 
lated newspaper offices, 


....'* What,” asks an exchange, “do they 
want of a cannon which throws a ball weighing 
1,000 pounds?” Why, to throw balls weighing 
1,000 pounds, stoopid. 


....Since the Granzers have begun to rail at 
the railways, the ‘* Westward hoe” handle bas 
come out. It has not been so popular with 
the capitalists as it was, 

...»The grasshopper no longer “ sits on the 
sweet potato vine,” because be has left him- 
s.lf oo sweet potato vine whereupon to beseat 
him, 

....A summer re-sort: sorting over last 


winter's clothes to see how many will do for 
next season, 


...-Although doubtful things are uncertain, 
it cannot be denied that certain things are 
doubtiuL 

--e-TO stand well in the community: wear 
broadsolcJ boots and keep your head cool. 

.... Who killed the most poultry? Mamlet’s 
uncle; for he did “‘ murder most foul.” 

...eT wo kinds of pears are now seasonable? 
green pears and par-e-goric, 

.++» Why Is the peacock like the figure 9, It 
is nothing without its tail. 

....To become peace makers: play at foot 
ball in a crockery shop. 

..»-Tbe best method of constructing & 
dam: without an “*p,” 

-.--The best way to take: 
banks’s scales. : 

...»The vegetable that young ladies love is 
to-mate-oh ! 

..»-TO obtain a good name: consult the 
directory, 

--»-To dispose of the Indian troubles: shoot 
the Kaws. : 

.... Whe isa bullet like an ox? When it 
creases, 
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~ Literature. 


Ihe prompt mention in our list af “ Rooks of the Week” 
will be consutered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all rolumes received. The interests of our 

~- geaders will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


PAVY ON FOOD AND DIETETICS.* 


Dr. Pavv’s “* Treatise on Food and Diet- 
etics” is a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject, nor is it perhups too bigh praise to 
say that it is the best work upon it vet writ- 
ten, It vives the result of the latest investi- 
gations in physiology and di-cusses the dis 
puted points with breadth and fairness. 
The first hundred and filty pages treat of 
the dynamics of food, its origin, classifica- 
tions. chemical relations, ass milation, and 
physiological uses, The remaining four 
buodred and fifty pages cover about the 
game ground as the recently published book 
of Dr. Edward Sn th, to which they are 
much superior beth in arrangement of 
topics and treatment, forming, in fact, a 
thesaurus of facts relating to all the sub- 
stances used xs foo} throughout the world. 
In reading this portion of the book the 
question arises naturally: How far does 
food determine the moral and intellectual 
position of races? Certainly many ques- 
tions are suggested to the soci:list in study- 
iog the composition and quality of the vari- 
ous foods and drinks bere enumerated us in 
use by men. One chapter is given to the 
foods consumed by various nations, which 
might be beaded ‘Curiosities of Food.” 
The more common articles of diet—both 
solid and fluid—are no iced with great full- 











‘ pess, and bere and there are suxgestions 


about preparation and cooking, which we 
commend to the netice of housewives. 
Times of eating, diet of infants, det for 
training, and diet for iuvalids are discussed 


"at sufficient length. 


The introductory chapter, to which ref 
erence has been ma !e, deserves more th:un 
a passing notice. Special altention bas 
been given of late to the physiology ot food. 
The investigations in physical science have 
borne (fruit of great interest and valuein the 
field of physiolozy, and have led to an en- 
tire revision within a very few yenrsof the 
exilanation of the use and disposition of 
the two great classes of food—the nitrogen- 
ous and the non-nitrogenous. In 1842 Prof. 
Grove, iv a lecture delivered at the London 
Institution, enourced the doctrine of the 
correlation of the physica! forees—viz., that 
light, heat, electricity, migoetism, chemical 
affinity, and motion are all correlative; 
that ether might produce the others, and 
that neither could originate except by pro- 
duction fron some antecedent force or 
forevs. In the same year Maver, a physi- 
ologist of Germany, in !ependently and in 
fuller comprehensiveness propounded the 
same idea ina publication on the ** Conser- 
vation of Force.” Lt was now necessary to 
find the equivalent of power of these fo:ces, 
or their measuradle relations to a given 
standard. At this time Mr. Joule, of Man- 
chester, found the equivalent of heat in 
mechanical motion. Then it was suggested 
that the same principles might obtain 
equally in the organic as in the inorganic 
world. Prof. Carpenter, the eminent En- 
glish physiologist, in 1850 pubdlisbed a paper 
onthe ** Mutual Relations of the Vital and 
Ph sical Forces.” And so this most impor- 
tant discovery of the present century wasat 
once applied to explain the puenomena of 
animal life and the production of power by 
the nervo-muscular apparatus of man. 

Nitrogen enters largeiy into tie compo- 
sition of the animal body, and soa large 
Portion of this introductory chapter is 
tiken up with the nitrogenous elements of 
food—their uses and disposition. The 
point of interest and importance has been 
woether muscular work is dependent upon 
and in proportion to the destruction of 
Muscular tissue. If so, then the amount 
of vitrogen eliminated would be a measure 
of the work performed. The doctrine of 
Barcn Liebig—that muscular and nervous 
action depend on the oxidation of their 
Tespective tissues—passed for many years 
unquestioned, it was so plausible. Accord- 
ing to this view, fuod was valued by the 


*A TREATISG ON Foon AND DItererics, phito- 
sophicatly and therapeutically considered. By F. Ww. 
ae MD. FBS, : Meusy C Lea, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


amount of nitrogen it contained. The 


waste of tissues by functional activity and 
in d\ namical manifestation must be re- 
placed by a proportionate «mount of 
nitrogenous matter, which, thus viewed, 
served not only for nutrit‘on and secretion, 
but a’so for restitution of the loss incurred 
by the production of power. This theery 
was first met by the experiments of Dis. 
Fick and Wislicenus, of Zunch. Their 
experiments siowed that muscular work 
is not accompanied with an increased 
elimination, Further observation by Dr. 
Parkes leads him to express tbe opinion 
that du-ing exercise a muscle actually ap- 
propriates more nitrozen than it gives off, 
aud during rest gives off more than it xp- 
propriates. It will be remembered aiso 
that in 1870 Dr. Flint, Jr, made olserva- 
tions bearing upon this peint during a five 
days’ pedes'nan feat by Mv. Wesson, and 
careful scrutiny of his rotes confirms the 
view of Parkes. Even Liebiz caine to ad- 
mit half his error, Tie question is 
of inportance, because it bers upon the 
question of the uses to which the nitro- 
genous elements are applied in the system. 
According to the former theory, they first 
were transformed into the tissues, mus- 
cular or nervous, and in the pertormance 
of work into muscular or nervous action— 
the. tissues themselves being consamed, 
while the fresh supply of nitrogenous food 
went to renew these tissues. It is now 
shown and believed that muscles and 
nerv:s (including brain subs'ance) simply 
transmit forces generated within the body, 
just as the telegiapb wire transmits the 
elec ricity generated in the battery. Food 
does not require to become organized before 
it can be available for producing force. The 
process, 18 now expinimed, is as follows: 
By digestion the nitrogen-containing food 
is converted into a substance called ul- 
bumenose, which, being diffusible, is readily 
absorbed, and thus the nitrogenous elements 
reach the circulation. The vex step is the 
conversion of the albumenvse into the 
albumen of the blood. A portion of this 
goes to the nourishment of the tissues; but 
what becomes of the rest? If the tisanes 
undergo destvuction in the performance of 
work, it goes to supply thia waste. By 
chemico-vital action ft is converted into 
tissue sulistance, which in turn is destroyed 
in performing work, This was the view of 
Liebig. If true, the muscles would 
be the seat of the production of the 
effete nitrogen represented by — urea. 
But crea cannot be found in the 
muscular tissue. Again, the amount of 
urea excreted wou'd corr spond with the 
work done, and rice tersa. But ther is no 
constant relation between these two—the 
amount of work and the quintity of urea. 
What then is the souice of vervo-museular 
force? This second portion of the albumen 
—what is its seat and how is it genersted? 
It is » fundamental fict that nitrorencus 
elements undergo changes in the body re. 
sulting in the formation of urea. Urea is 
found in quantity tn the liver of mammals 
and uric acid (its repres«ntutive) in the liver 
of birds, Whether the liver is tbe seat of 
the metamorphosis or not is vet doubtiul 
But urea is only one of the products of the 
Gecomposition of nitrogenous maiters, 
Carbonic acid, another, is excreted in gr-aily 
increased quantity during exercise. Iydro- 
gen is another, which unites with the oxy 
gen from tle. same source to form water, 
All these changes represent chemic:| action, 
and, as the force produced is in proportion 
to the amount of chemical action, there is 
no alternative but to !ook to chemic:! action 
as the source of power. Space does not 
permit us to speak of the part the other 
elements of food tuke in the production of 
animal power and heat. 

One other question of recent interest— 
viz.,the action of alcohol on the human 
body and its elim'nation—is discuss+d with 
great impartiality. After presenting the 
results of the latest and most rcliable ex. 
periments, the author gives this 1eview of 
the evidence as it now stands: 

“It may reasonably be interred that there 
is sufficient betore us to jusiify the conclu. 
sion tha: the main portion of the alcobol 
ingested becomes destroyed within the sys- 
tem; and, if this be the case, nm may fairly 
be assumed tbat the destruction is attended 
with oxidation and a corresponding libera- 
tion of force, unless, indeed, it should 
uudergo metamorpuosis into a principle to 








be temporarily retained, but nevertheless 
ultimately applied to the force production. 
The subject appears to me to be open to 
physiological xs we il as chemical investiga- 
tion, and probably some additional light 
my be hereafter thrown upon it. by an ap- 
Prouch through the forme: channel.” 





Two years avo we were ab'e to give cor- 
dial praise to Miss M E. Thalheimer’s ‘ Man- 


-uai of Ancient History,” and the same gene1a} 


commendation ean be bestowed upon her 
Munual of Medieval and Modera H story, which 
is a good and very carefully prepared condens- 
ation of history between the years 476 and 
1373. While the limits of space have been 
somewhat imperative, the style is, neverthe- 
less, clear, and important eveots have received 
their due meed of attention in almost every in- 
stance; 80 that the work is admirably fitted 
for use as a text book, for which it is further 
rendered suitable by its excellent maps, by 
Von Steinwehr and Spruner, and its sustan- 
tial typography. To our general conmmenda- 
tion 0! the book we must add a somewhat seri- 
ous criticism—that (he affairs of our own coun- 
try have received in it too little attention. In 
her preface Miss Thalheimer offers ** no apology 
for the space allutted to Europe as compared 
with Agia, Africa, or America,” and vives as 
the reason for the apparent neg'ect of the lat- 
ter the statement that “the history of our own 
country is so universally taught in our schools 
of every grade that we anticipate a ready par. 
don for cecuyping our limited space chiefly 
with details less familiar, though in a large 
view not less essential to a thorough under- 
s:anding of our national institutions.” But we 
are not yet ready to believe that American his- 
tory is now studied as it ought to be in schools. 
or by private students sufficiently advanced to 
use works so considerable as this book and its 
predecessor ; aud until the records of our own 
country are a8 familiar as those of others, an- 
ci-nt and modern, and, indeed, after that re- 
sult shall have been attained, a very venerous 
space should be assigned to the Unit.d States 
in every work likely to be used as a text-book. 


.... Another historical manual {s the JZ sfory 
of Germary, which torms* the fifth volume in 
the ** Historical Course for Schools,”’ edited by 
Edward A. Freeman (Henry Holt & Co.). The 
author is James Sime, M.A., and it has been 
carefully revised by Professor Adolphus Wil- 
liam Ward, of Owens Colleze, Manchester. 
than whom, says Mr, Fre-man, in his preface, 
“ England can eupply no one better fitted to 
deal with matters of German history of all 
dates.” The work, we hardly nved say, has 
been capitally done, ani in its pages few and 
trivial errors can be found. The history is 
brought down to the present time. The pre- 
ced ng four volumes of the seties are d voted 
toa “General Sketch of History,” by Mr. 
Freeman; * England,” by Edith Thompson; 
“Scotland,” by Margaret MacAr-hur; and 
“Italy,” by Rev. W. Hunt In preparation 
are histories of France (by Rev. J. R. Green), 
Greece (by J. Annan Brice), and A nerica, 


...-On Mareh 8d of last y: ar Congress made 
an appropriation for * fifty maps for a statis- 
tical atlas of the United States,’’ to be compiled 
by Frane:s A. Walker, and last June ft also pro- 
vided for the expense of printing the text toac- 
company 6nch maps and charis, T: e recent date 
of thelatier appropriation bas made it necessary 
to waita month ortwo for tie text; but, mean- 
while, it has been deemed aavisable to publisa 
at once Part [1I, consisting of illustrations of 
the vital statistics of tue country. The plates 
contained In this part are numbers xxxvii—liv, 
and comprise maps of predominating sex ; dis- 
tribution by age and sex; density of birth-rate; 
deaths from consumption, malarial diseases. 
intestinal diseases, and fevers; deaths by 
ege, sex, month, and nationality; and 
distribution by axe and sex of blindness, deaf- 
mutism, insanity, a d idiocy. In some of the 
charts the censuses of bot 1860 and 1870 are 
given; all are prepared with scrupulous care, 
and none fs without great {uterest and value 
for the specialist and even the general public. 
Seldom has a more useful appropriation been 
made and seldom has it been spent to better 
adsantaze. Part II will be the next to appear, 
and it will contsin maps and charts illustrative 
of the grow'h of population from 1790 to 1870, 
of the constituent elements of the present 
population, and of the social and misceileue- 
ous statistics of the ceveus, embracing the 
subjects of Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, Illit- 
eracy, Church Accommodation, the occups- 
tions of the people, principal crops, etc, Part I 
will consist of maps illustrative of the phys- 
ical features of the United States, embracing 
its river systems and forest growths, its 
geology, hy psometry, and meteorology. 


...-Hurd & Hlonghton have published for 
the American Social Scienee Association Num- 
ber VI of the Journal of Social Seieuce ; contain- 
ing the transactions of the American Association, 
Among the papers which this issue contains 
are * The Work of Sveial Science in the United 
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States,” by F. B. Sanborn; ** Financial Admia~ 
istration,” by Gamaliel Bradfor! ; ‘* Pauperist 
in the City of New York’*; “The Farmers’ 
Movement in the Western States,’’ by Willard 
C. Flagg; “ Rational Principles of Taxation,” 
by David A. Wells; “American Railroads,” 
by Gardiner Greene Hubbard; and ‘* American 
Finance,” by Prof. W. G. Sumner. The 
Journal has hitherto irregularly appeared, gen- 
erally at about annual intervals, “It is hoped 
hereafter,” the preface says, “to pubdlish 
it semi-annually, and perhaps quarterly, 
so as to furnish ion each yeara volume of at 
jeast five hundred paves to the members of the 
association and to those individuals and libra- 
ries that may prefer to receive it by subsecrip- 
tion.” Ic will be published at the rate of a 
doijlar pertwo hundred pages, and subscrip- 
tions may be made either to Hurd & Houghton 
or to F. B. Sanborn, the secretary of the Asso- 
Ciatinn, at its Boston office, The present num- 
ber is dated July, 1874 Number seven wi!l be 
issued in September, and number eight proba- 
bly in December—the former of which will 
contain the papers ov sanitary subjects read at 
the New York meeting, the papers of Presi- 
dents Woolsey, Gilman, and White, ete.; and 
tue latter the proceedings at the annual meet 
ing in October, tovether with some account of 
the British Sucial Selence Congress at Glasgow. 


..-The second edition of Fopulur Resorts, 
and How to Rach Them (Boston: Join B, 
Bachelder) is a perplexing volume. ‘Lhe liter- 
ary materials are thrown together at random; 
thus “* Western Travel—Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy Railroa:’’ is followed ia order by 
peragraphs about Mount Desert, Lynn, 
Swampscott, Deer Island, Seneca Falls, Sus- 
pension Bridve, Casco Bay, Sharon Sprivgs, 
Tekaharawa Falls, Howe's Cave, Stoningten, 
Newburyport, and Plum I[gland; and then the 
author devotes eighteen pages to the Northern 
Central Railroad, when he is ready to proceed, 
without the turning of a leaf, to the Isles of 
Shoals and Narragansett Pier. The. practical 
value of the work the reader may also in- 
fer from the fact that the parazraph en 
titled ‘“‘Str.ogers in Boston,’’ on page 176, 
mentions but a single botel—the Crawford 
House, in Scollay Square. Almostall of the 
wood-cuts, many of which have been drawn 
by the author, are admirable and faithful, 
Now and then one, like the representation of 
Stockton Hall, Cape May, is a tyne of the 
hand-bi!l art of thirty years ago. The engrav” 
ing entitled * Scene on Loke Winnepesaukee”’ 
is by Birket Foster. The preci e pvem which 
it first adorned or the original scene it did duty 
to represent we donot know. As a guide- 
book the volume is wortiless; a8 a collection 
of wood-cuts it will bs to many worth the 
money which the publisher asks for it. 


...-From time to time we have spoken of 
the volumes of Rev. W. Lucas Collins's series 
of “ Ancient Classics for Enzlish Readers,” of 
which J. B. Lippincott & Co. have reprinted ia 
this country the whole number, now eighteen 
in all. The last volume, and altogether one of 
the best-edited and most delizhtful in the 
series, is Zhe Greek Anthology, edited by Lord 
Neaves, one of the senators of the College of 
Justice in Scotland. The Antholovy ha: al- 
ways been a favorite book with scholars and 
poets, and there is no reason to doubt that in 
its present formn it will prove to be popular 
with English readers—thove vho think, with 
Emerson, that it is foolish to swim laburiously 
across the Charles River so long as Cambridze 
Bridge furnishes a safe and speedy means of 
getting to Boston, To the volume Lord Neaves 
prefixes a good introduction, in which he dis 
cusses the nature of the Greek epizram and 
explains the mistakes which have popularly 
arisen concerning the real mearinygef the word 
itself. Subdividing the poems into dedicatory, 
sepulchral, a:ratory, didactic, literary and ar- 
tistic, witty and satir-cal, and narrative ‘and 
miscellaneous, of each he chooses English trans 
lations, which are for the most part excellently 
selected. The volume, as a whole, will prove as 
fresh and charming aa though the materials 
upon which It draws had not beeo prepared be 
fore the Christian era beyan. 


.-.-Arctie Experievces (Harper & Brothers) is 
the general subject under which are grouped 
together several more or less connected narra- 
tives : of Captain Tyson's voyage on the ice-flue; 
of the “ Polaris expedition and tae reseue of 
her survivors; and of the cruise of the “‘ Ti- 
gress,’ the whole being edited by Mr. E. Vale 
Blake, who has been able to rely for material upon 
Captain Tyson's orizinal data, save bis ** Polar. 
is” journal, un‘ortunately left on the vessel, but 
subsequently rewritteo from memory, The 
introductory chapter summarizes the general 
results of Arctic exploration and experience. 
but the most of the book is devoted to thestory 
of the ** Polaris * expedition, the whole history 
of which is put intoa popular form. And, since 
to Mr. Blake the expedition was ‘‘ not a failure, 
bat a grand success,’’ a spirit of generous ew 
thusiasm pervades the peges ef the volume 
The sesompanying weeod-eute are fer the moss 
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part of excellent quality. A map of the course 
of the * Polaris” is prefixed. 


..Thesecond volume of the Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his Diary 
Srom 1795 to 1848 (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), edit- 
ed by Hon. Charles Francis Adams, has been 
published. The time covered comprises the 
interval between August, 1809, and August,1814, 
which is divided into three chapters, embracing 
“The Mission to Russia,” ‘The Mediation,” 
and ‘ The Negotiation for Peace.’’ Of the his- 
torical importance of the work we need not 
speak ; let us only say that the editor’s modest 
part has been done admirably in the two vol- 
umes thus far published, and that in typogra- 
phy, paper, and binding the volumes are 
worthy of their contents. We learn from the 
Springfield Republican that the edition is limited 
to seven hundred and fifty copies and that the 
volumes are not stereotyped ; and, therefore, 
an important element of value for the book. 
buyer is added to the work. 


-..» The Gospel of the Resurrection (Macmillan 
& Co.), by Brooke Foss Westcott, D. D., isa 
learned and logical treatise on the relations of 
this central fact of our religion to reason and 
to history. The whole question of the bear- 
ings of the doctrine upon supernaturalism and 
theism, as well as upon the moral development 
of man, is here opened and argued with much 
ability. 

- Oliver Ditson & Co. have reissued in 
sheet form Fifteen Vocalises, to give execution and 
equalize the voice, by Anva Ballard, instructor 
in Vassar College, the plates of which were 
destroyed in the Boston fire. The page of 
instructions preceding the exercises we find 
very sensible, and the exercises themselves are 
well fitted to develop and cultivate the female 
voice, 





NOTES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ announcements for the 
autumn are as follows: Maetzner’s ‘English 
Grammar,”’ translated from the German by 
Clair J. Grece, in three octavo volumes; P. G. 
Hamerton’s “ Etching and Etchers”’ and “‘ The 
Sylvan Year: Leaves from the Note-book of 
Raoul Dubois,” both illustrated with etchings ; 
“The French Humorists, from the twelfth to 
the nineteenth century,” by Walter Besant; 
** The Life of Thomas Brassey,’”’ by Sir Arthur 
Helps, with an introduction to the American 
edition by the author; ‘ The Correspondence 
of Dr. Channing and Lucy Aikin’’; ‘“ Our 
Sketching Club,’’ by Rev. R. St. John Tyr- 
whitt; ‘*Madame Recamier’s Correspond- 
ence,’ uniform with her memoirs; “The 
Naturalist on the River Amazon,” by H. W. 
Bates, F.L.8., illustrated; ‘‘ Antony Brade, a 
story of boy school-day life,” by. Rev. R. T. 8. 
Lowell; ‘“‘My Sister Jeanie,” a novel by 
George Sand, translated by 8S. R. Crocker; 
“Mischiefs Thanksgiving, and other 
stories,” by Susan Coolidge, illustrated 
by Addie Ledyard; ‘More Bed-time 
Stories,’ by Louise Chandler Moulton, 
illustrated by Addie Ledyard; and a new 
Christmas story by Christina G. Rossetti, illus- 
trated by Arthur Hughes. Henry Holt & 
Co. have in press a volume of modern vers de 
societé, comprising poems by Praed, Thackeray, 
Landor, Hunt, Calverley, Locker, Swinburne, 
and Austin Dobson. ‘*Captain Joseph 
Fry, the Cuban Martyr,” is the title of a book 
by Jeanie Mort Walker, to be published for the 
benefit of Capt. Fry’s widow and children. 
The Reformed Episcopal Prayer-book is 
now being printed and will shortly appear. 
An edition adapted to the use of the churches 
in Canada is also in press, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Reformed Episcopal Church in 
Canada. There are also in press the *‘ Journal 
of the [Reformed Episcopal] General Council 
of 1874,’’ anda pamphlet entitled ‘A Com- 
parison of Prayer Books,” in which the chief 
differences. between the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Reformed Episcopal Church and 
that of the Protestant Episcopal Church are 
shown by placing the different portions in par- 
allel columns. The Episcopalian, from which 
we get these items, does not state by whom 
these books are to be published. 


Hvery Saturday thinks that Mr. Henry Holt’s 
pleasant dedication of his translation of 
About’s “The Notary’s Nose’’ to his friend 
Edward B. Dickinson indicates ‘‘a state of 
feeling within the charmed circle of the pub- 
lishing profession which ought to do some- 
thing toward dispelling the prejudice which 
prevails against this class of men’’; and goes 
on to say that ‘‘ one may find a similar instance 
in the good-natured dedication which the same 
translator gave to his colleague, Mr. Leypoldt, 
at the beginning of ‘The Man with a Broken 
Ear’ Mr. Randolph, the publisher, dedicated 
a volume of poems to Mr. Scribner; Mr. Bay- 
ard Taylor dedicated one of his novels to his 
publisher, Mr. Putnam; and no doubt there 
are enough other instances, if brought to- 
gether, to make quite an array of evidence.” 
Dr. Allibone dedicated the first volume of his 














Dictionary to George W. Childs and the second 
and third to Joshua R Lippincott ; Dr. Holmes 
inscribed “The Guardian Angel” to James T. 
Fields ; and to him also Lowell dedicated ‘‘ The 
Cathedral” in most cordial terms. Once Charles 
H. Webb (John Paul) published a little book of 
his own, and duly dedicated it to his best 
friend and most intimate acquaintance, the 
publisher of the work. 


W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co., of Chicag,o 
propose to publish, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of copies are subscribed for, whut we are 
warranted in saying will be a most interesting 
volume: ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Anti- 
Slavery Movement in the United States; 
comprising the papers read before the National 
Anti-Slavery Reunion held in Chicago, June 
9—12, 1874." The editor is to be Zebina 
Eastman, secretary of the reunion committee, 
and among its contents, the whole list of which 
is interesting, are ‘‘ Benjamin Lundy,” by Ze- 
bina Eastman; ‘‘ William Lloyd Garrison,” by 
Oliver Johnson ; ‘* Elijah P. Lovejoy,’’ by Dr. 
Edward Beecher; ‘John P. Hale,’? by Rev. 
Austin Willey ; ‘‘ Joshua R. Giddings,” by Hon. 
A. G. Riddell; ‘“‘Salmon P. Chase,” by James 
Birney; ‘Arthur and Lewis Tappan,” by 
Henry C. Bowen; ‘Lessons of the Anti-Slay- 
ery Conflict,” by Hon. George W. Julian; and 
‘*The Freedman’s Cause,” by Rev. 8. 8. Joce- 
lyn. The price of the volume is to be two 
dollars and a half. 


Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
is all the while doing good deeds, and we are 
glad to learn from very Saturday of one of his 
last ones. Mr. Paul H. Hayne, it seems, re- 
cently wrote an account of the neglected con- 
dition of Edgar A. Poe’s grave, at Baltimore, 
which was brought to the attention of Mr. 
Childs by a friend, who proposed raising a sum 
by subscription for a monument. To that 
friend Mr. Childs wrote as follows: “I have 
your note and Hayne’s account of poor Poe’s 
grave. I have written to an old friend in Bal- 
timore, requesting him to seeif the grave is 
still uncared for, and, if so, to erect at once a 
suitable monument and place it quietly over his 
remains, and send the bill for all expenses to 
me.’’ But where was the monument erected 
before it was quietly per over Poe’s grave? 
And if it was erected on the grave to begin 
with, in accordance with a generally-prev ailin; 
custom, why was it necessary to have it quie 
ly placed there at all? 
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Bocia rk: For the American 
cial ‘Science ‘Association by Hurd & Hough- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEODORE TILTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
Tem pest-Tossed. 


$1.75. 
Tempest-Tossed is a story of marked power and 
poetic beauty. Mr. Tilton wields a very graceful pen 
and possesses a vivid imagination. This story will 
prove a shining success. 
FETTERED FOR LIFE. 
BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
$1.00. 
Athorough Woman’s Rights stoy, attractively told. 
SECRETARY WELLES’ BOOK, 


LINCOLN AND SEWARD. 
Every PE read it. 


J. W. DE FORREST’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


The Wetherel GREE Soc ccsnccagcasnssanecce $1 00 
DVSPIAME ...00.ccrcccrccccccescccccccesosoccccccce 1 00 
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Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price. Address 


SHELDON & CO., New York. 
MIT Will Pay.” Siowesscirsccuss | ® 


to 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. $18 year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For September, 1874. 


CONTENTS : 
ON NEGRO SCHOOLS. ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE 
CRAYON. 
With Eighteen lMustrations. 
THE SILENT MAJORITY (Sepulture of all Ages). 
With Twenty-eight Mustrations. 
ROSES OF FLORENCE. Illustrated. 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
With Ninteen Illustrations. 
SONG OF THE FLAIL. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
TMustrated. 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
CHAPTER I. Boats and Teacups.—Il. High and 
Dry.—III. Gemini.—IV. Birds of a Feather. 
With two Tlustrations by FREDERICKS. 


OBSERVATORIES OF THE — STATES.— 
Il. By Prof. J. E. NOURS: 


With Fourteen annalinn. 
SPANISH SONG. 
THE PURITAN BLOSSOM. Illustrated. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By BR. H. 
STODDARD. 
With Four Illustrations. 
IN THE ABBESS’S PARLOR. 


THE NEW SOUTH.—ID. COMMERCE AND NAV- 
IGATION. By EDWIN DE LEON. 


HIDE-AND-GO-SEEK. By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 


THE RHINE FROM THE ODENWALD. 
THE ART OF PERFUMERY. 
With Fourteen I[lustrations. 

DUETS. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 
ONE COPY OF EITHER FOR ONE YEAR, $4 00, Post- 
AGE PREPAID. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEELY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent forone yearto 
any Subscriber in the United States POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10 00; or any two 
for $7 00; postage payable by the Subscriber at the 
Office where received. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JUST COMPLETED. 


ANCIENT GLASSiCS 


FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Rev. LUCAS W. COLLINS. 
20 Vols. Small12mo. Fine Cloth. $1 each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By LORD NEAVES. 
The Series, now complete, embraces: 
1. HOMER’S AAD. 2. a ee opr. 3. 








HERODOTUS. ZESAR. 5. HORACE 
7 MISCHYLUS. | 8. XENOPHO 9. CICERO. 10 
PHO PLINY. — 12. IDES. 13. 
JUVENAL. 14. ARISTOPHANES. 15. HESIOD AND 
THEO ann ok AND tee ge i 
fOr Us 12. PLATO. 20. GREE. 


*“ Each successive issue on! only adds to our appreci- 
ation of the learning and skill with which this ad- 
mirable enterpeice. of bringing the best classics within 
easy reach of English readers is conducted.’—NEW 
YORK INDEPENDENT. 

“One of the most ingenious and successful literary 
enterprises of the day.” —Every Saturday. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


ine for youngest readers. 8U- 
PRB TaLushte TED. _— 


HE =, BOOK for little children, just pub- 
lished. Price, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


rice. 
ss JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


PEEPS AT OUR SUNDA lpg npg 

BY Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. Pp.» i 0. $1.25. 
Full of racy pictures of what our 1 = eens are. 
A most readable and instructive book. Send for it. 
+. roel & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 85 Broadway, 














D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOO SELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent toany address’ on application. 





Dollars’ worth of Choice and New Sunday- 
| school Books for $100. Address all orders 
(establis’d 1855) to John H, Tomlinson, Chic’go 


50 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Historical, Poet- 
teal, and Juvenile Books. LEE & & SHEPARD, Boston. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 














THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 





D FOR SPECIMEN Copy of , 
Companion. EBRRY: MASON & CO. Boss, Mace 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


iway. NF PETTER & GALPIN, Publish 596 
Broadway, Y. Dlustrated Catalogues, $1. Pri "Fikes- 











HENRY HOLT & C0.,N. Y. 


The Young Folks’ Rural, “handsomest and 

best young people's paper published.” $1.50 

ba year; four copies $4, A pair of chromos to every 
be a months on 


r. for onl 
‘Address Hi. N. . LEWIS, Publisher, ‘ hides” sa 











P. RD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, lishe 
ew York. po TE it free. _ 
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“eu NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the, attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following announce- 
ment of their recent publications : 


THE LITERARY READER. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST BRIT. 
1SH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
ically arranged, from Shak 
pay . - al rit 


with bio hical and ee mets. 
eRy GEO. B. CA’ i sastches 








and numerous potes. 
pages. Price $1.60. 


t@™~ By mail, on receipt of $1, tf desired for examina 
tion with a view to introduction. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S 
HISTORY, 


ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, AND MODERN, 


with special reference to the History of Mankind 
By Prof. WILLIAM SWINTON. 1 gg CE es, with 
numerous maps and illustrations. Sep. 
tember lst. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
By JOSEPH FICKLIN, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics in the University of Mis 
souri. 1 Vol., 8vo, Sheep, 480 Pages. Ready about 
September lst. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. 
Fully and Handsomely Illustrated. 


Surpassing all others in Excellence of Manufacture, 
Gradation, and in Cheapness. The most beautifu 
series of School Books ever issued. 
0” A set of the com 


Sea came 
a view to int 


e books—will 
fant teh ad 


*,° circulars, ive notices o 
each book of the series, together” with ma ro ag mon als 
from eminent educators eatoetlh t os 

be sent on applicat 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS 
AND CHARTS. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE with the French Lan- 
guage e, r Woodbury’s Plan with the German. By 
Lovuts A. LANGUELLIER, LL.D., and H. 
MONSANTO, M.A. 550 pages. Price $2. 


2 By matl on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction. 


MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY. 


WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION and Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Principal Authors. For the 
use of the — a and , oa Home. oth. 550 pages. 
By . Modern Languages in 
the University ‘ot Rochester. Price $2. 


@™ By mail on recetpt of $1.50, tf desired for examina 
tion with a view to introduction. 


FRENCH VERBS. 


a 4 BATIR) INCLUDING AN EASY 
AND PRACTICAL ‘HOD for acquiring the Ir. 
regular Verbs and the Rules for the Present aoe 
Past Lin Cloth. 1% bres By ALFR 

HENN N, M. A., Instructor in ench in the "Unie 
vena Pt; f Michigan. Price 90 cen 


2 By mail on receipt of 50 pew ” desired for ea 
amination with a view to introduction. 


DANA’S MANUAL. 


Lay REVISED yes MANUAL OF 
es of bn Scienen 


iw THE DESCRI et cotasianie or 
THE AMERICAN NAL SERIES OF SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE Be and THE EDUCATIONAL 
REPORTER for September, a handsome publication, 
full of useful information, mailed free to any teacher 
or educationist. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


No. 188 and 140 Grand Street, 
NEW YORK, 


In the YOUNG wisn NEWS for Au 
19th will 
. k eness Sal 





sebset is daa 
fort of of Suly.. LO 5 , fe as not been 
ted 7Ss9 "CHARLIE areca 


recovery. Single Copies 3 cents, or §1 pet 
yea 











ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
No. 21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATION 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Fall Term of this Sage | opens in the Theo- 
ae College, and to: 








and adérest 
JOHN M. LAN iron, Secnbiite. 
HOWARD JU: 


NIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., August ldth, 1874. 
Mt. Vernen epueery Aoadomy, 





at MORGAN PARK, Washington He , Til. 4 
Fall Session of ithe institu my will =. Be’ 
Parents enn qpnatg 7 bh) 
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Fy Attorney-at-Law, na 


Chagas the NORTON, Proprietor. 
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Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
BOYLSTON ST., near DARTMOUTH, 
BOSTON. 


Forty-seventh Year opens Sept. 14th. 
The new building is constructed especially with re- 
rd to ventilation and is fitted with furniture of a 

new pattern, designed to obviate the common tend- 

ency toward diseases of the fz and spine. , Pupils 
from three to twenty years o age. 

Classes fitted annually for 8 SINESS, the INSTI- 
TU' OF TECHNOLOGY, and the UNIVERSITY. 
All of the preparator: department—usuall between 
six and eleven years of age, of both sexes—have daily 
practies in French conversation. 

NG LADY GRADUATES have entered COR- 

NELL or Boston universities for three successive 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens WEDN ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd 
There is no charge for rent or tuition. Good board 
in the boarding club costs about $3 per week. The 
students’ rooms are furnished and in good order, 





~ J. fon tarhany Clerk of Faculty, 
AUBURN, NEW YoRE. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
— of Literature and Science. Dean, D. Bon. 


1° College of pee pl ee, oO. Maney, 1 LL. D. 
il. College of Literatur Dea 
College of 3 of Theology (Garrett Biblical’ Institute). 


 Goltews 5 qa ean. 4,9 udge BooTH, 
g Medicine: Dean, Ni 8. DaVIs, A. M, M.D. 
tte of Music. r,O0. MAYO. 
VHL Preparatory School. Principal, H. F. Fisk 
mene ad of Law Lyd Medicine open Sth Other 
Colleges an: hoo in Sept. 1 For perionioss 
address President FO ER, Evanston, Llinois. 


ST. LOUIS LAW nnn 


w Department of Washington Universite.) 
there lar annual term o t this Lx w Schoo 
on =. Waeenene Fe OCTOBER iam, 1874. 

© terms, six months each. Students ad- 
mitted’ te ‘the Senior Class, on fith. Tuitiog b epi. 
cation on or before re October 12 $0 
Tye, Me second year, tneluding a --&. 

particulars addre 


G. M. STEW WART Dean of Law Faculty, 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNION THEOLOCICAL SEMINARY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The next term begins Wednesday, Se 
Opening address to all the classes by t 
w eo Ada 


v. 
ursday P. M September Ith. 
tion concerning rooms, scholarsh! 
urse of Ea etc. ye eet may be made, eit r 
fa person or by letter, to the und it Ma, KING ed, No. 30 Clin- 
NGSLEY,, 








mber 16th. 
e president, 
@ Chapel, 
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MRS. WATSON, (successor to the Misses Nei! 
Mulntosh), Bute House, 844 Sherbrooke st., Montreal 
pepcese McGill College grounds), will 

omtabtishmens | for the board and 

on 


young ladies rg pt. 3d. The acquisition 
ofthe French languagea specialty it being exclu- 
sively used inp the house. s uses can be ob- 
tained at the office of this paper. References.—The 
Right Rev. The Metro a The Rev. John 7 
kins, D. D., Chairman tant Board of ool 
Commissioners, Montr 





DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ext term will commence on Sept. 17th, 1874. 
pee of candidates the 16th, . i 
Address J. F. HURST, D -D., 
Madison, ‘New Jersey. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR Y 
LADIES. reset 


Boston, - - Mass. 
pees eres Professors and Teachers. In Instruc- 
Fon on, etc., unsurpassed by any American 
emiale Gaile College: The 21st year will begin Wednesday, 


Bepte nOptalo es ae Circular apply to Rev. GEO. 
GANNETT, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston,Mass. 


gr ee LITERA RY INSTITUTION 
LELD, CON: 
ree Courses Sf f study —Classiea and English, Col- 
lege Preparatory, and Scienti: 
‘ene advantages for Music and Painting. 
The new building for ladies is completed, and for 
pesuty and convenience is equal to any in 1 the coun- 


term will tae. August 26th, 187 
A SHORES: A A e., Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Known 











and salubrit; 


EN Anion MEN. 
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ul sta: 
el pm nm EAS IMA N BUS 


ers phow TLEGE Bug; Make ae A and become Enter- 


E, — pecoute. Wy On-the-Hudson, the 


only nstitution devoted to thi ae’ SIN aiaetk poe only practical Commercial School and only one 


providing situations for Graduates. 
cants enter any day. Address for particulars an 


rs to Petrone and Graduat:s i 1 Li- 
d cntalogue of kan n nearly every city and town. App! 


Graduates in business 
EASTMAN, LL. D., "Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FEMALE COLLEGE. 


El gant Buildings. 
Well-selected Course of Study. 
Thorough Teachtge. 
Eight Departments. 
hepa ee op Teachers. 


SUPERIOR advantages in and Instru- 
mental Music (twelve ro Blecs ugion, 


ra swing. ——— ng - .¥ 

work. ren d Ger ve yg hs 

aeons spank = many institution ved the United States 
antages and accommodations. 


Fall sh pe saeco September 9th. 


Send to the President, Rev. I.C. PERSHING, 
D.D., acing Pa., for a Catalogue. 


WABASH COLLEGE, 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


11 term begins September 9th, 1874. Its Classical, 
screntiae, Preparato ,»and English Courses are ex- 
SaaaEN Se and orough. The Faculty have ——- 

ber of studies in the Pre: De nt, 

so that g re n in an a. 7 mvmay rocelye instruc: 

ion in ra, Geom eying, 

Shouts German, pa agen and na other s = 
usually taught in the best Academies. 

information send for catalogues to the President oF 


ir. 


EMINENCE COLLEGE. 


For Males and Females. 
Ten thousand catalogues of this school now ready 
for gratuitous distribution. Address 
W. 8. GILTNER, President, 
‘Eminence, ‘Ky. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, Pa. 











‘or Boarders only.) Session opens bat = so 
m ber —_ Location elevated caltutus; 
py a — 





ple 
; Course Of Pahates extensive. Mai amy —— 
tion in Civil and Mechanical Engi ie of ‘the Class- 


ics,and English. reful ‘oa ht o the morals 
and manners of Cadets. For Circulars ap 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This is a fully equipped College of the highes, 
rank for well prepared students. It has also Eclectic 
and Preparatory Departments and superior instruc. 
tionin Musicand Art. Terms moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., ELMmma, 
N.Y. Next Session begins Sept. 9th. 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST MaNUPACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 





The “Triumph” School Desks are Dacquaiet- 
Strong, Com m pact. fe Health rel, and Flogant. 

t@ Send wes, also of G of - Obes, Maps, Ap- 
paratus, Sone and ac 





MILWAUKEE FEMALE COLLEGE re 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 9tn, 1874. This {netitution 
is now in the charge of. Prof. C. 8. Farrar, late of 
Vassar liege, by a t sdeee of 
e buildings are reno- 
and. supplied with every modern 

ence departments are abund- 
any suppiicg wah pt 


dress 
Cc. 8. FARRAR, A. M., President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


128 SECOND AVENUE. NEW vorK. 
Winter Session opens first Tuesday in October. Stu- 
dents can attend the oe. re ba me hg —— 
and the City Dis hein talogues etc., ad 
dress y BLACKWELL: B., Sec’y. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
ance college year will begin September 10th 
e highest advantages for a college education are 
need under eS leg 4 favorable and 
on terms unusual) rate. Ad 
REV. JO PH ‘CUMMINGS. TL.D., 
Middletown, Conn. 


Rutgers College Grammar School, 


NEW B BRUNSWIOK N. J. 
10th year beqins Sept. 8th free 
Rev. AB Ki THOMPSON, A.M., Rector. 

















Cot. THEO. nYATD Pre ident 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE 
Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, Dusiness, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
Fall term 6 or any three studies may be selected. 
enoen weeks Se t. 3d. $60 pays board 
common English Christian but non-sectarian. 
yy & JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


KIMCALL UNION ACADEMY 


EN, N. H. 
The +4 Term of isi open yeu in the we and 
Female ents will open August 26th 
a Rev. ve AUSTIN, Principal. 











FERRY HALL, 


Lake Forest, Iil., 
A Collegiate Tnaticution for Ladies. 
commence its n year September 16th, 
feck: thoroughly AR... 4 for the best work. 
ckinson School for Girls, preparatory to Ferry _ 
will commence at the same time. a4 terms apply to 
EDWARD P. W 





MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES wil) reo = her 
Eeerdiee and Day _ for Jo, L and 
ren 


Norwich, Con opt. 16th. cir 
ars sent upon application t to ons Prin 





LOGAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 


This Bonsat and Day School for Ladies, situated 
1809 Vine street, Philadelphia, will be reopened Sep- 
tember 16th, isi. 

Migs & SINDELL, { Principals. 





LEICESTER ACADEMY, 
LEICESTER, MASS. 
Bogiteh ene _ hansbons Courses, Music, French, and 


bes my Kin 
‘erm opens Ange 25th, 1874. 
0. AVERILL, Principal. 
Jos. MURDOCK, mrenets 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Iil., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINGC, 

Black, White, Green, and Blue. 


Slated Paper, 0ace Family, and School 
iy yoy 
Our Prices oy 





ted Surface of allcolors. Descriptive Circulars, 
containing Prices, References, etc., sent free on 
application. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The regular teacher can use GRADED SINGERS 
euccematully andthe music teacher will find them 

mirable he oy work. Fromthe Pmpbmne one A 
e high or normal school, some one of 











FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE.—Boarding 
School for Boys. Begins September 15th. 
A. P. NORTHRUP, E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, 
wut Established in 1864. A thoroughly reliable Col- 


lege-preparatory School % Bore. saad, 
KHAM, F T in 


DWIGAT’S HOME SCHOOL ing Young 
leties ore Oneida Count: pe opens Sept. 16th. 
Rev. BENJ. W. DWIGHT an lade, Waesoele 


Pe ee WESLEYAN SEMINARY, AT 
ma, N. Y., for both sexes. Fall'ierm ~ ins Aug. 
20th ‘Address G. H. BRIDGMAN, Princip 


$360 PER YEAR. NO EXTRAS. 
Superior advantages. Amenia (N. Y.) Seminary. 


KEMPER HALL, 
THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 
Tus FOURTH SCHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER I7th. 
EORGE M. BVERHART, D. D., Rector, 
GES Kenosha, Wis.’ 




















to om in all parts of the Union for superior 
ties and rare beaut; ~ Ad 
Vv. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


HOME.--LADIES CONDUCTING A 
Girls’ Day School ina large town can receive into 
their family four girls, from seven fifteen years 
old. They —, \ mani during vacations. 


erences excheng 
ddre office of The Presbyterian, 1208 
Chestnut t Ba... Peiladelphia 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Will reopen Sept. 3d, 1874. Fall term sixteen weeks. 
Admits both sexes. urses Of study extended. In- 
struction t ih Rreperes s students foran any College. 








Especial advantages 3 locality, 
utiful rounds, Nonsecta or young 
ladies. Address W. H. H. AVERY, Prin’al, Canton, O. 





SOUTH JERSEY [NSEITUTE, 1 Eetpoten, 





“PRIMUS INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 


Foukney. V of Bout and THURSDAY, be opened 
itudents 0 sexes on Aug. 27. 
See RTILN E. CADY, A. M , Princi pal. 


TEACHERS wanting positions next session ace 
“ American School Institue e App. Form. Deman 
for teacners now good. J.W. Schenmerhorn, 14Bond on 


Liner. HALE SEMINARY. A Moravian 
ool for Young Ladies, at Litiz, a 

caster a — Circulars of Rev. H. A. BRI 

EIN, Prin pal. 8ist Annual pessien begins Sept. ist. 


CrviL and MECH ANTOAL ENGINEERING at 
the Rensselaer practical, "Advan Institute,Troy, N.Y. 
es unsurpassed 
uates obtain pancellans positions. 
@ full partieu- z 
an u ae 
OWNE, Directo 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, GENEVA Y. 
rst-class Boarding School for Boys. Biinated in 
one of the most beautiful and healthy villages in the 
state. On the line of the New York Central lroad 
Terms, $320 perannum. For fatowmadion address 
THOS. D. REED. 














Pennington, N. J. 
HER Br 


WILLIAMS COLLECE. 

The next examination for entrance September, 1874. 
$5,000 given ae a indigent students. For full 
information apply to the president, P. A. C 

BOURNE, Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 





PENNINGTON INSTITUT 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. 











SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





EDWARDS FLACE FCHOOL for Boys and 
Young Men, Stockbri age, La — its 20th year 
September os Six profess 
pare 45 pupils for Coll eee. Scientific Sthool. ¢ or Busi- 
ness. Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’Is. 


SEMINARY, FoR YOUNG 
ons ee ee DucHEssS Co., N. Y. 





Course of i 4 enor oureulars Musie and the 
Arts a specia! ot Sse culars @ 
_— COW cipal and Proprietor. 








N.J._ First-class School for both sex 
lightful and healthy; fee pep mild. Suid brick ; 
ighted by gas; LS et 


INARY, Fulton, N. Y. (Estab- 

me cee cettion Penhaet pei 
S' c 

orihe ‘i Principal. Ad ddress Rev. J. Gilmour, A. M., Pr. 





DNIVERSIT YY. OF aEW YORK. MEDI- 
‘AL DEPARTMENT. HOWARD CRosBY, D. D., 
ncellor. Saieas will begin October ist. For 
iculars and circulars address of. AR- 

EE, Registrar, University Medical College, No. 426 

East 26th street. 


LASSELL SEMINARY Bo o Yous Women, 
AUBURNDALE (near poe home ; bes 
of instruction in all branches; ~ +4 care of = 
health, manners, and morals of seecente. Next y 
begins September 2th, 1874. Addre 

CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


rut GHEEEPSIE MILITARY _ INSTI- 
a WEDNS sie,N. ¥Y. The next school year 
Begins on on W BDA AY, 2 Sep t. 9th. For Catalogue, 
terms, ref erences: S address 
H. SeWETT, A.M., Principal. 


MISS RANNEY’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Elizabeth, New Jersey, will reopen 
on Wednesday, September léth. xh pe 


CHICAGO ADT SEMINARY opens 


t. 14th, MISS GREGG, 15 and 17 
ath Sheldon st., ‘Culesan. — 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


for six Young Ladies, at Woodstock, Conn., will com- 
mence its seventh year Oct. 7th. Circulars furnished. 




















pom e, PARK SEMINARY. 

of this popular and flouris! >" instite. 
tin can be obtained by sadreasing the pro 
ey DR. J. H. HERO, Wi eotboro, Mass 





LEGE 
——— CEREEARATORY SCHOOL. 
Will open, at. Prinecton Sept. 9t: 
REV. . CO: ,_ Prin 


Apply 1 » Princi- 
pal or to College one REV. rincipal As 


BORDENTOWN. (MN. J. EE FEMALECOLLEGE,. 
Thorough instru ful and beautiful loca- 
tion. One of ches ms FA - wi and best- 


tained institutions in the state. For terms, ete.. 
address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, paid 





. -D. 





ZABETH INSTITUTE, a Board 
tHE Bekoo bod Mien ang i Ladies, Fy Th. Sep 
it 8 + Pe pre C. READ, 521 North Broad 

Now "Jersey. 


“a ERYIEW AGA? DEmY, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., resumes work 
Et nume amoto pt seria ludo. 








rties Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
ochasi’eaaress A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N. ie a 


BIO BLAND LET EY A CAP Ere a 
and sclentisg pursue, ‘Tea. superior, eee eee in 
Peekskill (N. ¥Y.) Military Academy. 
fa Eoeees and fine Gymnasium ot 3. .. gene na 


i HOWERT DONALD, A.M 
Soin Secs Sale HS 














SHERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 60, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 


largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE, 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove St, N.Y. 











t 
= books is adapted to every one who is in the pro- 
ess of Getting an education 
No. 1 is intended to commence the study of singing 
in the mary Department. In the Chicago schools 
it carries the pupil through the lower four grades, oc- 
Py cupying nang three years of time. Price 2 cents; 
er 
No! is is complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
uaa and District Schools, pete pees or not. 
Also well adapted boo saree Seminaries, etc. Price 
50 “+ 8; = per 
o. 3, being a beautiful collection of music, ar- 
waned in three parte, te is also adapted to the Seas of 
Female — es. Price 75 cts.; $7.20 pe: 


Om. 
selections 


chorus book, contain’ 
e for clos- 


from the masters and many pieces _suitab 
ing exercises, concerts, etc. ce $1; $9.60 per dozen. 
Specimen copies mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FOR SINGING CLASSES! 








THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PAEMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Abook admirably fitted for the use of Singing. 
school Teachers, having, in addition to a compact 
theoretic course, more than 180 pages filled with 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Tunes, etc., etc., pleasant to 
sing anywhere and constituting a most agreeable 
course of study. A good book also for College Choirs, 
for Seminaries, and Social § gings. 

Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


For Choirs and Conventions. 


THE LEADER!! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 and 
1875, being the first in the field and of a character that 
cannot be excelled. 
By H. R. PALMER, of Caines, assisted by 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 

containing also compositions from the hands of large 
numbers of American Music writers. 
For + pesmi pe nase AND SINGING CLASSES. 

The LEADER h es of Singing-school _ 
the same as that = jhe Song Monarch, and 1 
numbers of new Tunes and Anthems, all by the ‘best 
composers. 

Price $1.38, or $12 per dozen. 
Specimen copies of the above book mailed, postpaid, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





‘ou can select from talogue of 700 pieces?’ An 
ofHalf-Dime or lof ‘Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers an 


can 
ordered through any ne ealer. Send stam 
Catalogue. fares. —— 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


439 Third Ave., New York. 
SONGS FOR ey SANCTUARY. 


0. 
10) and 113 WILLIAM BT. Siw "YORK. 
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Hong and Old. 
ro wane 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 
meme n 


Two bumbishees, in coats of gold, 
Once met upon'a Tose, I’m told, 
Aud seareliéd'tts sweetness, fold on fold 


One was a grumbler; the other went 
About his work tn rare content, 
For labor was his element. 


* Buzz, buzz,"’ quoth one, “ft doesn’t pay 
To toil so hard from day to day. 
Leisure is best; ['d rather play. 


“ Of what use is it, after all ? 
Our labors unto nothing fall; 
The tusk is hard, the gain is small. 


© We never share tn what we hive; 
We work that idte men may thrive 
T feel the sorest bee alive.” 


“ Buzz, buzz, good neighbor, would you then 
Be idle jus! because of men ? 
Up! up! and to your toil agein. 


“ Must he who labors, foolish elf, 
Thiuk but to benefit himself, 
‘To besp with gain bis nggrow shelf? 


DP trat wome Sale w tree, 
Known or unknown, afar Or near. 


® Such labor bringeth- sweetest éase, 
And maketh toothe wofl! agrees— 
The dest of men, the bést'of bees 1” 





“MUFF AND Mopsy. 


BY ELLEN DOUGLAS TRACY. 


** Ler’s take them with us,” urged Millie, 
who is a lover of cats. 

“* Not by any means!” replied Aunt Jane, 
Who was a hater of cats, 

And 80 Millie gave her pets ‘another part- 
log embrace, and, pulling down her veil to 
hire & stray tear, climbed into the earriage 
besile ber autit. Away rolled the wheels 
that were taking them to their new home, 
twenty miles distant; and the great house 
was left bare and tenantless—the house 
where Millie had lived ever since she could 
remember. 

But Muff didn’t shed any tears at the 
parting. Why should she? Iadn’t her 
young mistress often gone away before and 
then returned? No doubt she would come 
back this time. And yet, all this carrying 
off of furniture and taking up of carpets 
and taking down of curtains, which bad 
been goinz on of late, what did it mean ? 
Muff couldn't understand. All over the 
house she went roaming, wondering at the 
change--the place was so queer and cold 
and cheerless; and when she uttered a mel- 
ancholy mew the hollow echoes answered 
her from 'way up garret and ’way down 
cellar, and followed her through the empty 
halisiand chamoers, till she’ was ‘so fright- 
ened she took hersclf off to the carriage- 
house, There it was less drearv—cepecial- 
ly in one corner, near an old meal-bin, 
where mice were to be had for the wa'ch- 
ing. Presently one came along; a “ natty” 
little fellow he was, with the sleekest 
drab coxt and the keenest black eyes. Ah! 
but he never went on another foraging ex- 
pedition. And when by and by his broth- 
er ventured forth to see what had become 
of -him little time had he to investigate ; 
for had not Muff, with motherly fo-estght, 
destined this second capture tor Mopsy’s 
luncheon ? —Mopsy all this time fast asleep 
in the porch. 

But in the folowing days of Mille’s ab- 
gence, and the consequent lack of ‘provis- 
fons, watching for mice got to be some- 
thing more than a mere pastime, and the 
drab-clats soon learned to avoid the old 
mal bin and to make themselves scarce 
elsewhere. And now it was that Muff and 
Mopsy, who had never before known whut 
it was to be hungry—now it was that they 
began to lead a hard life of it. Again and 
@gain did they search the bouse through 
fot Millie, calling to her piteously ; but at 
last they gave upin despair, and Muff, who 
had always placed pei fect confidence in her 
and had regarded her as a paragon of excel- 
lence, lay down on the floor and moaned 
bitterly over the faithlessness of human 
nature, 

. “To go off and leave usso! To leave us 
to plilt for cused ves, andl asvir come back | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[Augnst 20, 1874, 











Ob! afterall these years*of kindness and 
the pleasant andefsianding there was be- 
tween us, I never would have thought it of 
he: ! Oh! L sever would have thought it of 
ber!" she repeated, unmivdful of Mopsy, 
who waslicking her forehead affectionately, 
by way of consolation. 

Now on the sixth day after Millic’s 
depaiture people came—strangers to Muff 
and Mopsy; and carpets were put down, 
and curtains were put up, and furniture was 
brought in, and the place wus homelike 
once more. 

“ What a pretty cat!” said one, noticing 
Muff; who had already found a soft cusaion- 

“Whit a pretty kitten!” said anvther, 
watching Mopsy toying with the green 
fringe of a camp-chair. ‘* Malrese avd 
white, and they look sv much alike.” 

** Mercy’s sakes |" screamed a third, when, 
av hour later, both pretty cat and pretty 
kilten came up the cellar stairs, wiping their 
mouths complacently, “ Tuey’ve been it 
thecold meat! Scat! S-s-s-s-scat!!’ And 
out scampered Muff and out scampered 
Mopsy, with a broomstick flying after. 

“T never, was treited so m my life!” ex- 
claimed Mud, when they paused fur breath 
at a sate distance from danger. 

** Mew, meow-ow |” cried Mopsy, one of 
whose velvety white paws had been hit by 
that relentless broomstick. 

“Let us-go away from here,” proposed 
Moff, after some meditation. “ Let us go 
and find Millie, Millie won’t treat us so, 
although she did go off and leave us.” 

“Yes, let’s go!’ assented Mopsy, eager 
for adventure. 

So these two immediately set out, across 
the fields and through the forests. But as 
they sped aldng, side by side, they were 
overtaken by a terrio'e snow-siorm. Now 
this all happened at the beginning of cold 
weath:r, last fall; and Mopsy, who was 
only six months old, how should she know 
anything about snow-storms?. Why, she 
supposed that all those fluttering white 
flakes were truly feathers (ab! didn’t she 
and Nuff know what feathers were, and 
didn’t .the birds know that they knew it 
too ?}—she supposed they were feathers that 
the Wind was tossing at her, to see if sbe 
could catch them; and off she flew, think- 
ing: “Ill show you, old Wind, bow I can 
run!” 

** Come back, little daughter, come back! 
You will be Justin these wiid woods,” called 
Muff. But Mopsy, by this time balf a mile 
away, chasing snow-flukes, couldn’t hear a 
single word. Meanwhile it was crowing 
darker and darker, x»nd the wind was blow- 
ing barder and harder, and the snow ‘was 
falling faster and faster; and Muff, frantic 
with anxiety and fear, rantoand froamong 
the drifts and underbrush, calling: ‘‘ Little 
daughter! little daughter!” But never an 
answer came and no trace could be found 
of the runaway. And so the night came 
on, and bour after hour went Mother Muff 
searching and calling in the darkness and 
the storm. Just at daybreak she ‘heard. a 
faint response from the branches of a pine 
tree at the edge of the forest, and down the 
tall trunk came Mopsy, tearing and scram- 
bling to meet her. Oh! then there were 
great joy and relief and much kissing and 
bugging. Then a little scolding. 

“Oh! child, child, I’ve been bunting for 
you all night! How could you beso naughty 
and cause me so much grief and trouble? I 
really tuought I should never see you 
again!” 

* Oh! Mother, I'll never do so any more,” 
sobbed Mopsy. ‘It was all the fault of 
that wicked Wind. [le kept throwing the 
little white, cold feathers at me, and when 
I almost caught ‘em then he’d snatch ’em 
right out of my paws, and keep me running 
after ‘em till I got so far I couldn’t find 
you. And then I was so scared I cried ; and 
then be laughed at me; and when | tried to 
find you it was so dark and dreadtul and I 
got so cold, oh! Mother, and I guess my 
nose is frozen |” 

“ Poor little daughter! pocr little nose!” 
said Muff, soothingly, licking the poor little 
nose. And thentbey wenton. But, after 
traveling a ‘while, they began to think 
about brenkfast, and, looking around to sce 
where a Urenkfast was to be bad, Muff spied 
a barn in the distance, and she remarked 
that very ‘likely there were rats or mice 
there. So. they turned their feotateps in 
that direction. But, as they were passing 








along, right acrose their path ram-a wee 
brown meadow mole, and away bounded 
Mopsy, never noticing in her haste the 
deep stream in front of her, till she began 
to'siok through the thin covering of snow 
aud ice. 

“Oh! Mother!# she shrieked, ‘‘ help me! 
I'm drowning! I'm drowning!” 

And Muff had just time to caicb her by 
her downy white collar before the swilt 
waters swept heraway. When they had 
regained the bank in safety, with a very 
solemn face, the elder said : 

“Oh! child, child, how thoughtless you 
are. When will you learn to be carelul? 
Now see how wet you are. I'm afraid 
you've cnucht your death a’ cold.” 

. Ob! Mother, I was so hungry; and Pll 
never do so again.” 

** Well, here is the barn close by. Let us 
get into it as fast as possible, for, to tell the 
trutb, I’m hungry too.” 

Now these last few words must have been 
overheard by the sentinel rat-or mouse who 
was on gusrd in that) barn, and -instantly 
telegraphed to his triends, or else they had 
all gone off on a visit; for vainly did the 
Wayfurers search haymow and threshing- 
floor, stables and alleys. They had quite 
given up the bope of finding anything, and 
were just passing out through the barnyard, 
when lo! what should they see but a hen, 
with a brood of voung chickens around her. 

‘* Now, daughter, you stay right where 
you are, and I'l] br.ng you a luscious morsel 
in about two seconds.” So saying, Muff 
slowly und cautiously advanced; gave.a sud- 
den spring, and— 

“Hil you drop that chicken quicker!” 
shouted a-small boy, flinging a club at her; 
and she was obliged to leave the prey and 
fly for her life. 

“Oh. dear! oh, dear!” she moaned, the 
two being fairly-ov their way once more, ** I 
wonder if cats have any right to live in this 
world.” 

‘*Oh, dear! oh, dear!” echoed Mopsy, 
thinking of that luscious morse] which she 
didn’t get.” 

**You poor little thing.” sighed Muff. 
** Your teeth chatter, and I know you’recold 
as you can be. If I thought it would be of 
any use, I’d ask at the next house we come 
to if they wouldn’t let you go in and dry 
yourself by thestove; but it seems as thougb 
we folks didn’t belong anywhere or bave 
any right to anything. Ob, dear! -oh 
dear!” 

“* Don’t ery, Mother; don’t cry! There’sa 
big white house right ahead of us. Maybe 
they'll be good to us there, Let's try, any- 
how.” 

And so they crept under the gate and 
around to the kitchen,.and there by the 
kitchen door they found a plateful of vice 
tuals, to which they were just. going to help 
themselves wien out bounced a great 
Diack dog, barking furiously and ready to 
tear them to pieces for meddling with bis 
dinner. So agnin they bad to run for. their 
lives. Now, as they were burrying along 
the road, to escape from that feartul mon- 
ster, neither of them saw the team of 
horses coming rapidly toward them, and so, 
ata flourish of the whip and a‘ Gidapp!” 
from the driver, a heavy hoof trod right 
unon poor Mopsy. 

“Ou! my poor little darling!” cried Muff, 
running up and licking herall over, ‘‘ Are 
you burt, are you killed? Cuan’t you speak ?” 

Millie and her aunt, in the new home, 
were sifting uprather late one stormy bight, 
when they beard a plaimive ‘* Mew, mew, 
mew!” Millie started for the door. 

“No, don't you let it in!” exclaimed 
Aunt Jane. 

** But, Aunty”— 

“No, I'm not going to have any cats 
around, lt’s that Tabby ot Else Leeds, | 
presume. You were over there tuis after- 
noon, and of course it bad to folluw you 
home.” 

** Mew, mew, mew!” . 

This time they looked toward the window. 
What did they see, percbed oii the sill out- 
side? Why, the leanest cat that ever lived, 
‘with glittering eyes staring ut them through 
the frosiv pane. 

* Well, I never!” gasped Aunt Jane, lean- 
ing back iv ber rocking-chair, with a mixed 
look of astonishment and resignation upon 
ber face, 

‘“* There, I thought it: was Muff’s mew all 
sbe time.” And Millie raised the, saan aad 





took her old acquaintance into ber friendly 
arms. ‘* Poor old Muff! peor old Pussy} 
Did they abuse her and go off and leave 
her? §o they did.” 

But caresses and soft words were not 
what Puss wanted. She wanted to get out 
through the window again. And no sooner 
was she let go than ber voice was heurd 
at the street door. So finally to the door 
Millie went, and what came in as she 
opened it? Why Muff, carrying something 
hy ber teeth—something that when thy 
got back to the lighted room again she laid 
at Aunt Janc’s feet. Aunt Jane picked up 
the poor, starved, crippled, bait frozen little 
creature; and it put out its pink tongue and 
kissed her hand, at the same time opening 
its pleading eyes and looking up at ber, as 
if to say: 

**Ob! ma’am, I'm a poor, harmless little 
kitty. Won't you pl-e-a-se to let me live ?” 

Well, you may be sure the travelers gota 
very large saucerful of milk that night, 
and (will you belivve it?) it was Aunt 
Jane who brought it from the pantry. 80 
you may imagine the trials of these two ne 
ended; aud, merely paus.ng to state for thie 
henefit of any who are interes:ed that 
Mopsy has entirely recovered trom her ine 
juries and is getting to be a famous mouse?, 
like her mother, we will leave them sleep 
ing cosily together on the rug before the 
fire, 
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A BARBER SHOP. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 


“TIT po wish,” said Kitty, plunging her 
pen so deeply into the ink that her nest 
attempt at writing blackened her fingers 
sadly—‘* I ¢o wish that when people make 
c py-books for little girls they’d just put 
short words in the copies.” 

‘“What is it?’ asked Brother George, 
looking up from bis algebra, 

“** Wisdom avoids the small beginnings 
of evil,’ and its pretty long to write andI 
don’t know anything about it,” answered 
Kitty, mixing up ber copy and her opinion 
of it rather curiously. Dut George under- 
stood. 

“That all? Till tell you what it means, 
and then it will seem easier,” be began, 
patronizingly, for he rather liked to exhibig 
bis knowledge before bis littfe sister, who 
had a great respect for it. This time, how- 
ever, she cut his explanation short. 

“Oh! I don’t want to know now, ’cause 
I'm tired of it; and any way I'm done 
writing for to-dav. 1 won't show it to 
Mumma yet, for Miss Rebecca 's in the par- 
lor, and I guess she’s a nice visitor for 
grown people, but she tsn’ta bit nice for 
children. She says they ought to be ‘ seen 
and not heard,’ and—there’s [le'ty McKen- 
sie this minute! We'll go ’way up-stairs 
and huve a splendid time!” And away 
Kitty flew, curls and sish streaming. 

In a very short tinie Mrs, [etry McKensie 
had set up housekeeping in one corner of 
the attic, with a fiue row of large pump- 
kins for cbairs, a sofa of pillows, and an 
elegant center-table, that looked like an old 
chest covered with ashawl. She had three 
children—a china daughter, who was 8 
cripple; a wax baby, who seemed to have 
suffered from smallpox ; and a small rud- 
ber d:msel, without any nose, She had 
just finished dressing them all:when Mrs 
Kitty, who lived ina fine mansion in an- 
other corner of the altic, came over to make 
her first call. 

Mrs. Kitty wore an old straw bonnet, that 
was several sizes too large for her head,and 
a trailing dress, tbat looked wonderfully like 
one of Mamma’s kitcben aprons, fastened 
on wrong side before. She carried a very 
tattered parasol in one hand and a very 
fleshy rag-baby in the other; but sbe was 
quite grand and stately, for all tuat, as she 
knocked at her neighbor's door, 

**Tlow do you do? I'm very glad to see 
you,” said Mrs. M Kensie, politely. “ Take 
aseat.” And she lif.ed a pumpkin by ils 
sbort stem and placed it for her visitor. 

“ What nice chairs you have,” said Kitty, 
seating herself and tilling backward and 
forward. “ This one rocks beau-ti-ful!” 

It rocked rater too beautifully, for the 
next minute it rolled over altozether, and 
deposited Mrs. Kitty, ber parasol, and baby 
upon the floor, Mrs. McKensie dropped 


down upon ber sofa and laughed, without 
ttying to offer any excuse or aid; and the 
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eisitor picked up herself and ehye looking a 
little offended. 

“J dop’t think Tl) buy any each ebairs 
for my house,” sire remarked. ‘I shouldn't 
want all my ebildren to break their heads 
tipping over in’ em.” 

“Py send that chair right off to the 
bincksmith and get it mended,” said Mrs. 
Deity, returning to propriety. “I think 
your baby is pretty good. It didn’t cry a 
ait.” 

“Yes,” , answered Mrs, Kitty, quite 
pleased again, ‘‘ it’s the most sweetest child 
I've got. Why, it’s had tbe mumps and 
the measles and the diptheory awiul bad. 
And once it fell and broke its back, and 
never cried a wink when the doctor set it.” 

“ Well, my little girls are real good, too; 
only they’ve all got the scarlet fever,” an- 
nounced Iletty, ‘‘ What do you think I'd 
better give "em to make ’em weil?” 

“Qh! put their feet in boiling water and 
give ’’em jots of brimstone and settling pow- 
ders. ~That’ll cure ’em in half an hour,” 
said Kitty, with an air of wisdom. 

‘But I can’t bathe my china little girl’s 
feet, ‘cuuse she husn’t any,” urged Mrs. 
Hetty. ‘ Wer nume is Eliza Amelia; and 1 
guess once, when she was a little girl, 
she sat down on the railroad track to 
tie her shoes, and the cars must have come 
along end cut ’em right off. Any way, ale 
hasn’t apy feet at all.” 

Kitty pityingly suggested that “may be 
ft would do just as well to dip ber head in 
the bot water”; and then the two young 
housekeepers began to discuss other sub” 
jects, and some woncerful directions for mak- 
ing pies and cakes were very gravely given. 
Kitty was about departing and was uring 
her friend to come and take tea with her, 
when her bright eyes discovered an end of 
scarlet tape hanging from an old box, and, 
forgetting ber invitation, she ran at once to 
pull the gay string from its hiding-place. 

“Isn’ it a pretty color, Hetty? I’il make 
something nice with it.” 

“What?” asked Hetty. 

But Kitty h»d not decided. She first 
twined it around ber rag-baby, then tried its 
effect looped upon the wall, and finally 
wound it around a broken broom-handle, 
and, fastening it at each end with a pin, 
made the stick stand upright by placing it 
fo a knot bole in the floor. 

“I shall have it for a great stick of candy 
growing in my front yard,” she said. 

“Candy doesn’t grow,” objected Hetty. 

“ Yes, it does; cause candy and sugar’s 
all the same, and George said sugar grew in 
canes, And this isa candy cane, only it 
hasn't got apy knob at the top.” argued 
Kitty. 

Hetty looked doubtful; but before she 
had time toreply the attic door was pushed 
open, and Tommy and little Bert came in. 
They were tired of playing alone, and had 
come upstairs to see what the girls were 
doing. 

“What are you playing? We'll stay up 
here too,” said Tommy, gazing about the 
room. “Elolloa! there’s a barber's pule.” 

“No; it’s candy,” said Kitty. 

“Well, it lodks like a striped pole, any 
way. Ob! V’iltell you. Let Bert and me 
have it to keepa barber shop with, and 
then you bring all your children to get their 
hair cut.” 

It was a very amiable neighborhood, for 
the two families at once moved into one 
house, so that Kitty’s corner could be given 
up for a barber's shop. Then they pro- 
cured a chair, a towel, some brushes, and a 
basin of soap suds, and business commenced 
briskly. The number of children the two 
ladies brought, and the way in which their 
bair grew was remarkable. But, after sop- 
ping and scraping the china and rubber 
dolls a few times and applying restoratives 
to the bald head of the rag baby, Tommy 
began to want a better subject for bis skill 
—bair that would cut in real earnest. 

“Let me do yours, Bert,” he said. 

“Well,” answered Bert, innocently, 
climbing into the chair. 

“ Will Mamma like it?” questioned Kitty, 
@ little hesitatingly. 

Why, she said the other day it was get- 
ting too long and he must have it cut off,” 
Q@nswered Tommy, fastening the towel 
around Bert’s neck. 

Kitty was satisfied, and Tommy lathered 
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came so interested in ibis performance that 
they gave up hous: keeping entirely, desert- 
ed their children, and went inte the barber 
ing business themselves, 

** It don’t look as if he had much hair left 
on bis bead,” ssid Kitty, when Beit was 
finished. “I guess it’s ’cause it's wet and 
sticks down so,” 

She and Ileity wanted to do Tom’s then, 
and Tommy was perfectly willing. 1t was 
great fun. They made him shut his eyes, 
to keep out the soap-suds; and they curled 
and brushed—one combing 0» one side of 
bis head and the other cutting on the other 
side—and an odd-luokiug head it was when 
thcy were done. 

“It just feels jolly, I tell you,” siid 
Tommy. “ Now you girls must have yours 
done, too.” 

Hetty was ready enough. She always 
did things first aod thought adout tiem 
afterward. Sbe ‘just liked ‘short hair,” 
she suid, and ‘didn’t care if they cut it 
all off.” And she sut and laughed, and 
declared that it ‘‘ felt splendid,” util Kit- 
ty felt a great desire to try the 
experiment. She grew reluctant, though, 
when it came her turn. She did not at all 
fancy the appearance of Hetty’s head and 
she did not want to part with ber own 
bright curls. 

“I don’t want miine cut off short; bnt 
you can clip just a litile bit off the ends,” 
she suid. 

‘** Let-me.do it,” urged Bert. “ I’m a bar- 
ber-man, too, and you didn’t let me do one 
bit yet.” 

“You're too little,” began Hetty. But 
Tommy interrupted her: 

“Oh! let bim cut jist a little bit, if he 
wants to, while we’re making up some mure 
soap-csuds, Hetty.” 

So Tom and Hetty busied themselves in 
rubbing soap intoa fresh basin of water 
and stirring it into a thicx, white foam; and 
Bert was left to himself fora few minutes, 
during which be snipped away vigorously. 

* Oh! Bert! you've got this side shorter 
than the other; yeu must make ’em even,” 
said Tommy, looking up. 

“Yes,” answered Bert, contentedly. 

‘*Now this ia all stiff and froihy, and 
we'll rub it all over ber bead,” said Hetty, 
presently. ‘*Ob! Bert, you've cut off ever 
so much of her hair! 

Kitty started in dismay and began to feel 
of her locks. 

* That's cause they wouldn’t come even,” 
said Bert, sobe:ly. “The more | cut’em 
off the more they wasn’t even a bit.” 

“We'll have to cut it a little shorter to 
make it all alike, Kitty,” said Letty, com- 
fortingly. 

But a very little would not answer the 
purpose, after all; for Bort bad tried some 
experiments in shingling—‘* the way Tom 
did”—and the last of Kitty’s long curis 
were gone before the evening process was 
completed. Tommy looked ruher grave, 
though be repeated again and again that 
it would “ grow long in just a few days.” 

* And ’Riir can’t pull so when she combs 
it in the mornings,” added Bert, quite satis- 
fied with his share in the work. 

But Kitty’s face grow longer as her hair 
grew shorter; and the moment [etty’s scis- 
sors stopped she ran for the small mirror 
they had brougbt up among their play 
things. One glance was enough, and she 
burst into tears. 

“On, dear! Ejust—look—like—a picked 
—¢ehicken |” she sobbed, and stared down 
stairs to find Mamnma. Nobody else could 
comfort ber then. 

The other children filed into the parlor 
after bher—Tommy looking somewhat 
ashamed, Hetty frightened, and Burt sol- 
emnly contented—us the sorrowful tale was 
told. How Cousin Rebecca did scola! 
‘Tard enough for three mothers and a 
grandtather,” Hetty ssid, afterward. 

“Childreu are always in mischief; and 
these ought to be’ seat to bed atonce, and 
not allowed to stir out of the house again 
until their hair grows to be respectable. 
That would teach them not to meddle witb 
it again,” said Miss Rebecca, 

But Mamma was pretty sure they bad 
learned that already, and she understood 
bow they bad done it without meaving any 
harm; so she was very gentle, and, though 
she laughed, she almost cried, too, over the 





end rubbed and combed and clipped to his 
heart's content. The two little wonien be- 


poor cropped little heads. So odd, ragged, 


Sis. You :rea goo. illustration of it,” be 
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bO remedy bet a visit to the barber shop in 
good earnest, and four clusely shorn children 
came home ne again. 

K.tty seemed quite pensive all that dav; 
but brother George laughed every time he 
saw ber, 


“I can explain your copy to you now, 


said, teasingly. 

-*No, vou peedn’t, ’cause I've found out 
for myself,” answered Kitty, smootbin : her 
short locks ruetuily. ‘‘It means, when 
things oughtn’t to be cut off, don’t begin 
to snip ‘round the edges. And I guess I'll 
remember it, ‘cause folks must always 
learn sumetbing from their ‘flictions.” 





JULIE'S “NOWILAYIIE.” 





BY ELLEN FRANCES TERRY. 


On! how it rained ! 

A thick cloud-veil fell down before the 

blue sky like a curtain drawn over a preity 

window picture. Then the rain came, drop 

by drop ut first, soon in a great blinding 

sheet, that shut out the green parade ground 

und hid the soldiers’ qua:ters, with the 

groups of blue-jacketed men lounging on 

the piazzas, 

At last it flattened {ts cold nose—this 

wild, rude rain—against the window-pane 

and began to growl. [low loud did it" 
growl? Well, it did not make much noise 

to begin with. I should say it growled 

about as loudly as did the middle bear that 

*Silverhair” found at the ‘* Fouse-in-the- 

Wood.” Julie said the thunder’s eycs 

snupped like that old bear’s, ‘‘ dest edzact- 

ke > 

Louder and louder growle—not long, 

rolling noises, but great crushes, as if the 
sky had really fallen and made Chicken Lit- 
tle ricbt at last. 

Julie cropped Miss Sylvie on the floor, 

and, hugging D.Ny Daisy to ber breast, 

climbed upon Aunt Fanny's bed. Ter fat 
little forefingers were stuffed into her ears 
and her comical face was screwed into a 
sort of bow-knot, for you see she was try- 
ing so hard not to hear. 

Sylvie lay on the flour in a thick heap, for, 
after ull, she was only a pillow doll, Her 
dress was a long grown-up nightgown, a 
black belt was tied about her great waist, 
and she wore Aunt Fanny’s hat on her 
knobby head. She took things calmly, like 
other limp people. 

Ob! Aunty, don’t that funder sound dest 
like as if a giant was going home in his 
carriage?” said Julie, unstopping her ears 
in a pause of the storm. But crash ! crash ! 
The giant must be thundering at bis door, 
or his carriage has certainly broken down, 
witb a horrible noise. 

**Oh!” came in a little squeal from the 
bed. Then a soft whisper: ‘‘ Aunty, I'm 
‘traid. Why did God make de funder?” 

*©Oh! the thunder says: * Look out. The 
rain iscoming! The ground, the dry earth 
is glad to hear that, 1t drinks down the 
rain—it’s so thirsty, you know; and then 
afterward the air grows Gool aod the sick 
people feel better.” 

“But I don’t like it. I wants it to ‘top.” 

“ Ask God, darling, to stop it.” 

**But, Aunt Fanny, I can’t say ‘ Now- 
ilayme’ now in the afternoon. Aciuse— 
acause—oh! Aunty, ain't you fupay ?” 

“Try, darling little girl.” 

** But what for?” 

“Because you must ask for what you 
want. How dors Mamma knew you want 
bread and butter unless you ask her for 
some? Shemay say: ‘ No, Julie; too soon 
after dinner.” But she is pretty sure to 
give it to you. Now ask Gol as if you 
were asking y: ur dear father.” 

** But you'll laugh !” 

** No, indeed, dear. Why should I?” 

But you w WZ laugh,” she repeated. 

* Well, ‘then, Julie, ask God to stop the 
\bunder. But, if you like to, ask him to 
yourself—not out loud, but in your own 
little miud, where you find so many strange 
things.” 

Here was a new idea. Slowly she drew 
the smail fingers from her ears; little by 
jittle, as a bright-eyed mouse peeps timidly 
from his hole, When the big bear’s eyes 
flushed, back went the fingers, quick as the 
same mouse might run if Puss should look 
in at the door. 








and uneven the entting was that there was 


erew white as the pillow on which ber face 
was cuddled, 

“Ask God, my Julie,” said Auntfy 

“Is it dest what little girls do?” 

“Yes. Whisper to him.” 

The girl turned over on her pillow and 
closed her great blue ey:s, What sie suid 
to God none else heard, not Auat Fanny, 
not fat Sylvie, nor Daisy, lying horribly 
squeezed under her little Mamma. But L 
think be for whom that soft whisper called 
did hear and answer. 

She lay quite still so long that Annt 
Fanny took gently in bers the small iimp 
band. The litt!e bosom rose and tell with 
long breaths, the pretty fair Lair, out 
spread on the pillow, was stirred a litile, 
the sweet lips smiled, the eyes hd closed 
beneath the innucent beart’s thought of 
God. 

The storm still raged and crashed, fot 
other prayers wert up tor its sweet blessings 
but for Julie it was spent. God had given 
his beloved child swect sleep. 

So | think Julie’s prayer was answered; 
and this is what she calisa “truly” story, 
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QUAKER BITTERS 


mpesed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 
‘onion one of the greatest Blood Purifiers in the 
Susan Tran ing Acting on the Bowels, Liver, ‘Stomach, 
D neys. 
For Female Complaints, Weakness, Lassitude, Low 
Spirits, Sallow Com —_—. — nervous difficulties 
they have cad “sce ttle will convince the 
om —- 
fe Quaker Bitters a gentle. sooth= 
ing ainlent's mine.g le in their declining years. 
o one can remain long unwell (uniess afflicted 
with an_ incurntle disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medica! depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This ts the only prompt, efictent, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity, as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 





From the Boston Journal, 

“DYSPEPSIA. “White's Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands, wbo have been benefited by it and are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 


1 had “ Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes ab'e to 
eat only the plainest foud and very little of that. I 
ph 7 and remedies without relief untii f 
learned of “ White’s Specia.ty for Dyspepsia,” which 
has entirely Gates: me. 
Mrs. B. L. WEST. 
2. 


ined) 
VINEYARD HAVSN, Mass., Oct. Lt 
PRICE, ONB DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
2” For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprictor 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect qeitchere- d, self acting Electro-Galvanie 
Batte uo cor bined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marvellously effectiv.., when all other remedies fail, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paral 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, Kidney <a taint, H R 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 


ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 
is now open as a first-class summer resort; newly re 
fitted and furnished; beautiful and well-shaded 
grounds, boatin ng. bathing, billiards, fine dri 
stabling, etc. Terms reasunaple. + nly forty : aiones 
all Street by Erie Railway; all trains op ithe 
in 2 ey oe rods is house, at Passaic Bri Apply to 
. Room No. 16, No. - 229 way, or 
RAYMONDY ‘corver of Fulton and Nassau streeta; 
. F address 0; T. ATWOOD, Proprietor, Ruther 
rk, N. J. 
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Corner of {5th street, 
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munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
Writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless acc: ied by a ped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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CHURCH PROPERTY IN NEW 
YORK STATE. 


THE statistics of all the religious denom- 
inations in the State of New York, as pre- 
sented in the Ninth Census, are seen in the 
fol'owing figures: 








The distribution of the above amount of 
property among the organizations of the 
different religious sects was in 1870 as fol- 
lows: 





No. of Organ- 
dzations. Property, 
Baptist (reguiar)...............ee000- 817 $7,439,350 
Baptist (other)......-.+... scseeseeee 85 162,925 
CRPIMUAN.., . 60000s ceccescccocccecccecs % 224,850 
ae wes cnasnbocnsgpetheses 268 2,732,500 
tant. ......ccccreee 475 7,211,150 
Bvangelical Association Weeveveroess p>) 228,350 
eR Bose 0 os sa cacveecseccss socteeces 8 696,300 
Fewish....0..cc0cserereveeeee esstceer a1 1,831,950 
Tantheranis.......-6..6-esecccccscceeces 190 1,560,500 
Methodist.. ...........0+seecceeeeeeeee 1,745 11,76° 290 
Miscellaneous... ........+++.sceceeees 4 30,600 
MOPMOR.........00-0scsscececceccoceee —_— — 
Presbyterian (regular).............. 672 12,786,900 
Presbyterian (other)...............+ bs 644,140 
Reformed Church in America...... 304 7,076,250 
Reformed Church in United Siates 9 134,000 
Roman Catholic. ..........--sece-ss0s 455 8,558,150 
Becond Advent... .........e.sseceee MN 45,650 
GORGE. 5. 5558 SST o Ts 6085s 50 covvene 8 23,000 
Spiritualist... s.......cces-eerccsceeee 8 31,000 
ee ee een. ey ae . 2 715, 200 
United Brethren in Christ.......... 7 10,200 
Universalist. . mm 1,115,950 
Unknown (Local Missions). Seer u 680,900 
Unknown (UDIOR)++rereeerereeeerere OS 716,050 
6,625 966,065,755 
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Of the entire amount of property tabu- 
lated in this statement ten of the denomi- 
nations, numbering five thousand and eighty- 
seven organizations, each owning property 
in excess of a million of dollars, held 
$63,080,990, leaving $2,974,765 to be dis- 
tributed among the others, numbering in 
the aggregate five hundred and thirty- 
eight organizations. The Baptists (regular), 
the Episcopalians, the Methodists, the 
Reformed Church in America, the Presby- 
terians (regular), and the Roman Catholics 
occupy the first rank in this state as the 
holders of church property. After them 
come the Congregationalists, the Jews, the 
Lutherans, and the Universalists; and after 
these come the smaller sects, at the head of 
which stand the-Unitarians in point of 
church wealth, and at the foot the United 
Brethren in Christ. 

The laws of this state exempt this entire 
property, thus diversely distributed and 
very considerably increased since 1870, 
from any liability to pay taxes. Some por- 
tions of it existin the form of parsonages, 
educational structures appended to the 
church, and in the case of two de- 
nominations of large endowments. The 
laws also limit the amount of prop- 
erty which may be legally held by any 
religious corporation; yet while the tax 
exemption takes effect these laws of limit- 
ation are practically a dead letter. Churches 
all through the state, especially in cities and 
large towns, hold property in amount far 
beyond the mark prescribed by law. The 
only limitation really applied is the one of 
incapacity to acquire more property. In 
addition to this, every minister of any re- 
ligious denomination enjoys a tax exemp- 
tion to the amount of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars on the property in his possession. Put 
this into the account, and the aggregate ex- 
emption in favor of. ministers and churches 
cannot be much less than seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars. A tax upon this property, 
at the rate of last year, for state purposes, 
would yield a revenue of about seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to say nothing of the 
local and municipal taxes, which would 
more than double the amount. 


It is hardly possible to contemplate these 
facts without raising the question whether 
the system is one of equal justice. Certain 
is it that every taxpayer throughout the 
state, whether saint or sinner, churchmem- 
ber or otherwise, rich or poor, whether 
making or losing money in his business, 
bas to pay @ higher tax rate on the property 
he holds than he would pay but for this 
enormous exemption. The expenses being 
the same, a reduction of the basis of taxa- 
tion must necessarily lead to an increase of 
therate. There is no other mode of pro- 
viding for the deficiency that would other- 
wise accrue. 

It then comes to this, in plain words: 
that every taxpayer is by law more heavily 
taxed in order that the state may extend a 
gratuity to churches and ministers in the 
State of New York. The minimum frac- 
tion of this gratuity goes to the United 
Brethren in Christ; a larger fraction goes 
to the Unitarians. A very much larger one 
goes to the Roman Catholics; and the 
maximum goes to the Presbyterians (regu- 
lar). All the ministers receive a fraction of 
the gratuity. Put all the fractions together, 
and they make by no means an inconsider- 
able sum. No matter whether the tax- 
payer regards the sect he thus practically 
supports as heretical or orthodox, as a 
blessing ora curse to the community, or 
whether he is an infidel ora Christian; no 
matter whether the church property held be 
in excess of what the law allows or not; 
no matter whether the taxpayer is rich or 
poor or what he thinks of churches and 
ministers; he must bear the increased rate 
for all alike, without any reference to his 
opinions.as to creeds or sects, paying the 
largest bonus for those sects that happen to 
be the wealthiest property-holders. 

We protest against this system from no 
hostility to the Church or the truth which 
it seeks to propagate, but from a deep- 
seated hostility to its gross injustice. 
While upon the very face of the case there 
is no justice in it in the distribution of tax 
burdens, it is an inheritance from those 
precedents of former times that are based 
upon a union of church and ‘state and ac- 
cording to which the legal powers of the 


latter are employed for the support and 
oftentimes the control of the former. We 
have professed in this country to reject this 
false principle, leaving the Church to control 
itself and pay its own bills; and yet we 
extensively retain it in our tax system, be- 
stowing the largest favors upon those sects 
that happen to be the wealthiest. Not much 
short of one-twentieth of all the property 
of the state is placed in the category of 
ecclesiastical exemption. We call upon 
taxpayers to study these figures and sober- 
ly inquire whether there be any good reason 
for such a system of unequal taxation. A 
similar fact exists in other states, yet we 
have confined this exhibit to the Empire 
State, as furnishing an example of the man- 
ner in which the system works. 





MR. BEECHER’S DEFENSE. 


A YEAR and ten months have passed, 
none too quickly, since one who has now 
left the country for her country’s good 
gathered and stirred up a very cesspool of 
filth and tried to scatter and spatter it over 
a shrinking and horrified public. Her 
journal, fit conduit for such sewerage, was 
for some time its. only receptacle; but be- 
fore» long it overflowed through kindred 
channels, poisoning the air and infecting 
the whole community. It has been a 
grievous and horrible thing, not merely 
besmearing those on whom or by whom it 
was cast, some innocent and some guilty; 
but it has corrupted the sweet air of Heaven, 
touched even innocence and purity with 
the taint of decay, and spread a sickening 
miasm, from whose malaria neither hill nor 
valley could escape. 

We have used our best endeavor to re- 
strain the flood of scandal. For over a year 
and a half we refused to mention its exist- 
ence, except in so far as it was necessarily 
referred to incidentally in the reports of the 
Brooklyn Council. The proprietor of this 
paper, though shamelessly maligned before 
the public in the early months of the 
scandal, waited patiently, knowing that 
time would surely set him right, as it has; 
and neither by word of mouth nor by either 
of the papers which he then controlled has 
he allowed a word to escape him which 
could add one breath to the scandal. At 
last those who were determined to drag his 
name before the public were compelled to 
invent an interview, which was never held, 
and put forged words into his mouth, 
which were never spoken. Only since the 
present investigation has been prosecuted 
have we once in two weeks in an editorial 
note briefly chronicled the leading features 
of the case. 

We speak at a little greater length now 
only because the case appears to be nearly 
closed. The prosecutor has presented his 
indictment, the accused has made his 
defense, and the chief evidence is before 
not merely Mr. Beecher’s committee, but 
that larger committee of the whole which 
is the real jury in the case. Something 
more may yet be known. Mr. Tilton and 
Mr. Moulton may have other statements to 
make and documents to exhibit; but, if so, 
they will be met much as these have been. 
Mr. Tilton presented his most damaging 
evidence, probably, when he published his 
wife’s signed confession and Mr. Beech- 
er’s apology. He has, very likely, nu- 
merous other confessions, perhaps even 
more gross, to which the poor woman may 
have put her name; but they will be ex- 
plained in precisely the same way as those 
which have been published. Not much 
further light seems likely to bethrown upon 
the case. 

It is no wonder, when the greatest 
preacher of the age was charged not only 
with a filthy life, but with the hypocrisy 
and meanness which the story involved, 
that the public at first refused to believe. 
They had known only good of the man who 
had stood foremost io patriotism, philanthro- 
py, and religion, and they would not and 
could not think him a villain and a liber- 
tine. Not till months had passed by and no 
word of denial had come from his lips did 
they begin to ask themselves if it could be 
true. For the scandal was kept well 
stirred up. A so-called ‘‘ true story,” writ- 
ten by the man who was understood to be 
the chief accuser, was shown to dozens of 
people, talked of by everybody, and finally, 
in substance, published, and its revelations 
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not denied. Mrs. Tilton’s own acknowl. 
ledgment fhat she had been improperly 
approached by her pastor was public prop. 
erty. When Mr. Beecher first opened hig 
lips, it was not to brand as false the charges 
against him, but to excuse the author of 
them. When at last a denial was forced 
from him, it was almost too late and re. 
ceived less credence than could have been 
wished. Had it then been followed up by 
a prosecution for libel, or an ecclesiastical 
trial of Mr. Tilton, or any other meas. 
ures which showed that the defense 
was earnest, it might have been other- 
wise; but such was not Mr. Beecher’s 
course. His church opened a new and easy 
door of escape for Mr. Tilton. The man 
who, as everybody knew, had long been as. 
serting and showing evidence to prove that 
Mr. Beecher had attempted the seduction of 
his wife, and who was believed to have re. 
ported those grosser charges which he hag 
since made before the committee—this man 
faced Mr. Beecher before his own church, 
dared him to make charges of slander against 
him, and heard Mr. Beecher reply that he 
had no charges to make. It is not strange 
that, with all this evidence against him and 


his own action appearing to support it, Mr, 


Beecher’s brief word was hardly sufficient 
to quell the shivering fear that the scandal 
might betrue. Then followed the Brooklyn 
Council, a meeting which it was impossible 
to avoid, rendered absolutely necessary by 
the action of Plymouth Church in reference 
to Mr. Tilton, and which has been most 
unreasonably vilified, as if the men who 
called it had no interest to conserve the 
good name and good order of the churches, 
and were actuated only by a mean jealousy 
of the commanding fame of a brother 
preacher and a desire to give currency to 
a scandal, which, in fact, they took pains 
not to consider. 

But the efforts of Mr. Beecher, of Ply- 
mouth Church, of the members of the Coun- 
cil, and of all other good men to bury the 
scandal were of no avail. Atlast Mr. Til- 
ton published, over his own name, a letter 
charging Mr. Beecher with having commit- 
ted a grievous wrong against him, and in 
proof presented the text of Mr. Beecher’s 
humble apology. Mr. Beecher could keep 
silence no longer. He selected six gentle- 
man known to the public and members of 
his church or society, and asked them to 
make the fullest investigation of all charges 
against him. They begun by calling 
Theodore Tilton, who put into a more re- 
pulsive form than ever gossip had been 
ready to believe his indictment against Mr. 
Beecher, and supported it by a fearfu lar- 
ray of documentary evidence. Ever since 
then the press has been filled with the 
repulsive details, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. Mr. Beecher and Mrs. 
Tilton made instant and sweeping denials, 
and Mr. Beecher won general regard by 
his boldness in demanding that no evidence 
against him be suppressed and indignantly 
requiring the unwilling Moulton to present 
the documents quoted against him. At 
last, after a weary delay, he has presented 
his own statement, and all those who have 
loved and respected him—and who has 
pot ?—have at last had occasion to rejoice 
that he was able to present so full, so 
circumstantial, and so powerfula defense. 
He has taken pains to meet at full length 
every charge and proof against him, and 
not only to explain it as consistent with his 
innocence, but to hurl back on his accusers 
charges which they will find it very neces 
sary tomeect. We are heartily glad that he 
has been able to throw so much light on 
this dark case; and if, as we trust, his de- 
fense shall commend itself to the charitable 
good sense of the Christian public, which is 
unwilling to think evil of so useful a re 
ligious teacher, it will be the better for 
sound morals and for the faith which we all 
desire to keep in established character. 

But the stream of filth. has not yet been 
dammed up. As we write, we learn that 
Mr. Moulton is expected back in the city 
immediately and his fuller document will 
probably soon appear. He will be obliged 
to defend himself against statements which 
put him in an unfavorable light. Mr. Til- 
ton, if he has further evidence, will be sure 
to offer it, and Mr. Beecher will again be 
put on the defensive. But we will hope 
that, whatever evidence may be presented, 
he will be able triumphantly to meet it and 
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prove his own innocence. The truth, we 
may be sure, will be strong enough to es- 
cape from all restraints or disguises and 
must be known at last. 

And in thus expressing the hope, for the 
sake of religion, of good morals, and of 
that noble fame which is a treasure not to 
Mr. Beecher only, but to the whole nation 
and the Christian world, that Mr. Beecher’s 
defense will be favorably received and that 
his reply to evidence yet- to come will be 
utterly convincing, we are pained to be com- 
pelled to refer to a statement which has 
now and then met our notice, that the 
proprietor of Tae INDEPENDENT has been 
actuated by a jealousy of Mr. Beecher in 
his position as editor of another religious 
paper. As he has kept utter silence 
throughout all this unhappy business, there 
is no possible evidence that such is thecase; 
and not only is he conscious of no such 
feeling, but the history of Tat INDEPEND- 
ENT is the best evidence to the contrary. 
In the year after Mr. Beecher left the ed- 
itorial charge of Taz INDEPENDENT its cash 
receipts were increased by forty thousand 
dollars; as in the year after Mr. Tilton left 
it they were again increased by twenty-five 
thousand. We do not mention these as 
singular or significant facts, but only toshow 
that a great institution like Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT can be but very slightly affected by the 
withdrawal of any editor, however famous. 
A great newspaper has a normal growth, 
like a tree. One gardener may be changed 
for another; but let there still be good cul- 
ture, no matter by whom, and the tree will 
continue to grow, for its roots run very 
deep and wide. THe INDEPENDENT has no 


reason to do anything but rejoice in what- 


ever may brighten the fame of one in whose 
success it has taken so much pride. 





A WORD ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 


Ir sometimes seems that our book buyers 
are caring nowadays more than eight or 
ten years ago for attractive bindings, and 
less for handsome press-work. The in- 
vention of processes for stamping covers 
with black ink has certainly added to the 
nnnber of handsomely-clad or not shabbily 
clad yolumes, and publishers will perhaps 
agree in saying that their bills for binding 
are heavier than they used to be. The 
French print their books well and bind 
them in paper covers, to be thrown away 
or reclad according to their value; the 
English are apt to bind in rather slender 
cloth covers and leave the edges uncut, 
with rebinding also in view; the Germans 
seem incapable alike of good printing and 
handsome binding. But American pub- 
lishers have never followed either the 
English or the French system, since the 
great majority of their books keep 
their original habiliments until worn 
out, and expensive and elaborate works are 
never enclosed in paper covers. The ex- 
planation of the fact is simple as far as the 
comparison between the English and the 
American trade isconcerned. The London 
publisber has in view, as a rule, a small 
class of rich buyers who can pay high 
prices, and by a high price paid for a small 
edition he gets his money back. The cir- 
culating library system, too, enters into 
the case more largely than here, and it is 
this only which permits English novels to 
be published in three volumes at the un- 
warrantably high price of 81s.6d. The 
New York or Boston publisher, on the con- 
trary, must depend, as a rule, upon a some- 
what numerous body of purchasers of mod- 
erate means. Thus, from the necessity of 
keeping down the price, on the one band, and 
of putting a book into permanent covers, on 
the other, it has come to pass that our cloth 
binding has been stronger and handsomer 
than the English, and our printing, as a rule, 
inferior to London work. Within the past 
twenty years, however, American printing 
has made very great gains, and we hope 
that it will not rest on its laurels too long, 
and thus endanger the permanency of its 
gain. It is only fair to say, however, that 
8 similar stagnation seems to have befallen 
the Clays and Whittinghams across the 
water. 3 

Without disparagement to the creditable 
labors of such men as Messrs. Alvord, 
Craighead, and Trow, of this city, Rand, 
of Boston, and Sherman, of Philadelphia, 
it is fair to say that the greater part of the 
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credit for the betterment recent years have 
made in the quality of American printing 
belongs to the late A. K. P. Welch and the 
late John Wilson, of Cambridge, and 
Henry O. Houghton, of the same 
city. To Cambridge, where the first 
printing-press in America was set up, 
we must still look for our best typogra- 
phy. Twenty years ago the University 
Press occupied the present quarters of 
Messrs. John Wilson & Son and under the 
firm name of Metcalf & Co. did creditable 
work for several Boston firms, and the 
Riverside Press of Houghton & Haywood 
was beginning to win fame. Not, how- 
ever, until Welch, Bigelow & Co. 
took charge of the former establish- 
ment did the generous rivalry commence 
which soon bore such good fruit for the 
book-loving public. The old publishing 
firm of Crosby, Nichols & Co., relying 
upon H. O. Houghton & Co., put forth 
books of a decidedly better appearance than 
we had previously been able to show, and 
at the beginning of the war the most sub- 
stantially elegant series of volumes, proba- 
bly, which had then been published in the 
country camein theshapeof the American re- 
print of Messrs. Spedding, Ellis and Heath’s 
edition of Bacon, which fairly surpassed in 
every element of manufacture its English 
prototype. Messrs. Houghton & Co. at this 
time printed the Atlantic Monthly, and soon 
came to have the larger share of the work 
of Ticknor & Fields, a house which seemed 
to have the good looks of its publications 
almost as much at heart as their lit- 
erary merit. This publishing house, how- 
ever, soon transferred its patronage to the 
University, Press, in which it has been un- 
derstood to own property. The Riverside 
Press, which subsequently became inti- 
mately connected, although not identical, 
with the publishing house of Hurd & 
Houghton, in New York, has probably 
reaped by its various achievements the 
largest share of popular esteem bestowed 
upon any of our printing establishments; 
although, in our thinking, less successful in 
the general character of its work than the 
University Press. Its claims to favor rest 
upon its editions of standard works—the 
Bacon we have mentioned, Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, etc.; although a specialty has been with 
it the preparation of privately printed 
works and to some extent of law books. 
Probably its so-called ‘‘ Riverside Edition” 
of Irving is as good as anything it can show 
in the way of a beautiful page and a fine: 
clear impression. Binding has long been 
done in connection with the establishment, 
the resources of which permit it to under- 
take the manufacture of books for other 
publishers than its branch house ; some of 
its outside undertakings—such as that of 
the large Webster’s Dictionary—being of a 
very considerable magnitude. It has quite 
closely followed the precedent set by English 
printers of the more dignified and substantial 
kind—has given small encouragement to the 
revival of ‘‘old-style” type, has managed il- 
lustrated editions with creditable taste, and 
has prepared our only rubricated edition of 
the Protestant Episcopal liturgy. Besides 
this, it has conspicuously bettered the style 
of periodical printing, of its issues in this 
line being the Atlantic Monthly, the Riverside 
Magazine, the Missionary Herald, Hvery 
Saturday, Zion’s. Herald (for a time), and 
the various papers of the Boston American 
Tract Society. 

The rise in the character of the work of 
the University Press seems to have been 
due almost solely to the accurate proof- 
reading of Mr. M. T. Bigelow and the sur- 
prising good taste of the late A. K. P. 
Welch, a good taste which we believe to 
have been equaled by that of no Ameri- 
can printer before or after him. 
The gain of excellence in works pro- 
ceeding from this press was marked be- 
fore; but it received its best illustration in 
1863 and 1864 in the American edition of 
the “Golden Treasury Series” and in the 
quarto edition, now out of print, of Tick- 
nor’s *‘ Life of Prescott.” Upon the En. 
glish edition of the former all possible care 
had apparently been spent; and yet, as this 
journal pointed out at the time, the Amer- 
ican reprint was in several respects supe- 
rior, and only inferior in the quality of its 
vignettes, to which the admirable wood- 
cutting of Marsh could not, of course, give 
the finish of Jeens’s steel engravings. 





Other books which show the delicate finish 
of the work of this establishment are the 
series beginning with Longfellow’s “ Dante” 
(1867-72) and an edition (1865) of the King’s 
Chapel Prayer Book. The last volume, we 
are inclined to say, almost deserves the 
credit of being our best printed American 
book. Inthe matter of woodcut privting 
Mr. Welch brought his press up to a high 
standard, easily surpassing the Riverside 
Press in this respect, and even carrying bis 
success into the issues of the illustrated 
series of Hvery Saturday which appeared 
before his death. In this respect the estab- 
lishment apparently misses him sadly; and 
it is also showing now and then that it is 
possible for it to send out a poorly printed 
book. 

The late John Wilson, who was a man of 
letters aad versed in theological lore, on his 
coming from Scotland set up his establish- 
ment in Boston, whence it was a few years 
since removed to Cambridge; and there, 
within a stone’s throw of the college, it 
fairly rivals in some respects the older 
presses. In the quality of the law books 
which it has issued it surpasses all other 
establishments, we think; and, having been 
long identified with the books of Roberts 
Brothers, to it belongs the credit of the me- 
chanical beauty which has characterized the 
publications of that house. 

A few hints on this subject to publishers, 
printers, and buyers cannot be amiss. Those 
houses which present all save their ephem- 
eral books in a substantial and elegant form 
will in the long run reap other than a 
sentimental reward. Let printers not be- 
lieve that there are not plenty of eyes to 
scan their books in the minutest particular, 
and to bless them for every dainty type and 
well printed wood-cut. Let them also re- 
member that there are book-buyers ready to 
perceive and curse such stupid blunders as, 
in arecent instance we could name, the 
printing of the publisher’s name in modern 
type at the foot of the title-page of a new 
edition of a work in four volumes printed 
throughout in old-style type. Let buyers 
appreciate and reward with their patronage, 
as far as practicable, those publishers who 
are most studious for the mechanical excel- 
lence of their issues; and let them reward 
by a good spoken or written word aprinter 
who makes of his artisanship acontribution 
to the fine art of good book-making. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tus state of feeling developed in connection 
with the recent elections in the Southern 
States is bringing into the congressional can- 
vass this fall an issue which we had hoped 
might be regarded as finally disposed of; and 
that is the attitude which Congress shall con- 
tinue to assume toward the reconstructed 
states. Itis high time that this subject were 
out of the way. The questions of finance, of 
tariff revision, of internal improvements, and 
of such a reorganization of our administrative 
system as will give us (what is easily feasible) 
greater efficiency at less expense—these and 
similar questions demand the best intelligence 
and statesmanship that the country can afford. 
But so long as people in the Southern 
States devote themselves to the folly 
of forming “white leagues,” instead of 
to the pursuits of honest industry, and 
allow themselves to suppose that there is 
still a chance that they can either deprive the 
blacks of the rights they have already acquired 
or prevent them from obtaining full civil equal- 
ity, so long this subject will require and re- 
ceive the attention of the country and of Con- 
gress. The efforts of some newspapers to ig- 
nore or belittle the violence of feeling devel- 
oped at the elections within the last two or 
three weeks may as wellbe givenup. There is 
still in the public mind a very vivid recollection 
of the deliberate way in which these same pa- 
pers affected to disbelieve the existence of Ku- 
kluxism until a few hundred ruffians had been 
legally convicted and punished ; and their loud 
protests now, that all the murders recently 
committed have no significance will be regard- 
ed as of a piece with their former childlike in- 
nocence. 


Ons of the most promising fruits of the re- 
construction of the South has been the estab- 
lishment in each revolted state of a system of 
free publie schools. In several of the states 
the system has taken good root and is pro- 
ducing excellent fruits, but in others the soil 
seems unfriendly. Arkansas has the misfor- 
tune to belong to this latter class,and the 
present constitutional convention appears to 
be justifying the expectations of its friends 
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and verifying the predictions of its oppo- 
nents by trying to destroy what little vitality 
the system had acquired during halfa dozen 
years of Republican rule. The constitution 
now in force, which was adopted in 1868, re- 
quires the General Assembly to “establish 
and maintain a system of free schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all persons in the 
state between the ages of 5 and 21 years.’’ 
Last week the convention had occasion to 
discuss this subject, and no doubt was left 
as to the views of the majority. The basis of 
the discussion was the following section of the 
proposed “‘ Bill of Rights ”: 

“Intelligence and virtue being the safe- 

guards of liberty and the bulwark of a free 
and good government, the state shall ever 
matotain a good and efficient system of free 
schools, wherein all can be educated.” 
One would say that a general provision of 
this sort might very well be adopted even bya 
body of men who had no great enthusiasm for 
popular education ; but it was, on the contrary, 
the occasion for a vigorous opposition to the 
whole free-school system. An amendment of- 
fered by one member “‘ authorizing”’ the legis- 
lature to pass suitable laws for the encourage- 
ment of schools was promptly voted down, 
and the whole section was finally stricken out. 
What will be the upshot of the matter it is, of 
course, too early to say; but we earnestly hope 
that better counsels may prevail, and that the 
good sense of the convention will be so re-en- 
forced by the public sentiment of the state as 
to spare it the disgrace of taking a step back- 
ward toward ignorance and barbarism. 


Tuerm has been occasion for enemies to 
hope and friends to fear that ‘‘ Civil Service 
Reform” had been killed by the failure of the 
House of Representatives, last winter, to 
adopt the President’s recommendation of a 
further appropriation in support of it. The 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
however, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, of this city, 
writes to The Times that such is not the case. 
In proof of this, he cites the fact that Secreta- 
ry Bristow, after careful investigation, ‘‘has 
come to the conclusion that no such honest and 
efficient administration as he aims to give the 
country is possible short of applying substan. 
tially the rules and principles which he 
found the President had inaugurated under 
the law of 1871 for reforming the 
civil service.’’ With respect, also, to 
the President’s attitude, Mr. Eaton ex- 
presses the opinion that he has at no time 
“taken more active personal part in the appli- 
cation of the rules than since the action of the 
House threatened their existence and indicated 
the purpose to invade the constitutional duty 
of the Executive. Instead of withdrawing the 
commission, I believe the President feels all 
the more need of that body, since the discharge 
of his duty under the law of 1871 has been made 
more embarrassing and difficult.” This is 
certainly a more hopeful showing than we 
had looked for and it is gratifying to hear 
Mr. Eaton’s cheerful anticipations for the 
future of this important reform. He says: “J 
think there is good reason to believe the Presi- 
dent, aided by the commission he created 
thereunder, will go steadily on with the appli- 
cation and extension of the rules, and that they 
will slowly win their way to such popular sup- 
port as no party will care to confront.” We 
sincerely trust that thir belief may be justified 
by the event. The principle of the reform has 
a stronger hold than ever on the confidence of 
intelligent people, and itis only the self-seek- 
ing class of politicians who have anything to 
fear from its strict enforcement. 


Hon. E. R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, in a 
letter to his constituents declining a renomin- 
ation, takes occasion to state the results of his 
observation respecting the character of the 
present House of Representatives. He says: 


**The House which I have known consisted 
in a great proportion of new members. Ithad 
to deal with vast interests, with many questions 
upon which public opinion is mucn divided, 
and was too large for the rapid and easy dis- 
patch of business. It has sometimes seemed 
to be timid and to mistake popular clamor for 
the settled convictions of the people. But I 
believe it, on the whole, to have been a thor- 
oughly honest body, composed in the main of 
uprigbt and able men, who sought the public 
welfare, were opposed to corrupt and mercenary 
schemes, and fairly represented their constitu- 
ents. A greatdeal of faithful and unpretending 
labor was done during the session in many 
branches of public business (of which the 
revision of the laws of the United States ‘is an 
example), which attracts none of the attention 
given to mere political contests. Its efforts to 
promote economy, retrenchment, and reform, 
though perhaps a little indiscriminate, seemed 
to me to be sincere and productive of 
many good results. But especially gratifying 
was the progress made in exposing and bringing 
to account the tribe of office-jobbers, contract- 
jobbers, informers, moiety-men, and plunderers 
ofthe Treasury, whose rule of conduct is brief- 
ly expressed in the phrase ‘to make politics 

Their influence and that of their pro- 
moters and allies was obviously and steadily 
declining through the entire session, and their 

rospects do not seem bright for the future. 

t has been a matter of common observation 





that in ‘no recent Congress has the lobby had 
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go Hitle influence or suecess, and I can reca'l 
po measure which was carriéd to which the 
suspicion of mercenary or improper support 
Was attached.” 

At a time when It fs fashtonddle to epeak dis- 
paragingly of almost every public body, it te 
gratitying to hear so strong a testimony on the 
ether side frovn a gentleman of Mr, Hvar’s bigh 
ehuracter for honor and integrity. 





It was an open secret that the object of the 
B'ack Hills expedition was to find gold; and It 
has been tound. We do not see the use In 
keeplag up any further pretense that ft had @ 
Military object, to discover roads or passes suit- 
able for army movements, or that its object 
Was to coll ct bugs and flowers and foss:ls. 
All the science It really had in view was the 
applied science of metallurgy. It had long 
been suspected that the bills were veined with 
aurif rous quartz and the valleys yellow with 
gollen sands. Now and then rich specimens 
have been shown by Sioux woich were suposed 
te come from the Black Hills, and several ex- 
peditions have been planned to reach the sus- 
pected locality; but the hostility of Indians or 
the interference of Government has prevented 
their success. although we cannot quite see 
why a government which could send out an ex- 
Pedition of its own to find gold could vot wink 
at the sameact in others, from any squeamish 
acruple about a treaty with savaves. Now that 
everybody knows that there is gold in the Black 
Ilills. there is little reason to doubt that every 
restless, discontented spirit in the North and 
Middle West will speedily take possession of the 
choicest bunting-grounds of the Sioux. Well, 
what of it? ‘Ihey are onlv Indians and have 
no rights; least of all where there is a thimble- 
ful of gold to be picked up. The expedition 
seems to have very successfully eluded the In- 
dians; tnt it is not yet out of the woods, and 
we sball not feel safe for tke party till they 
are entirely off of a reservation solemnly prom- 
qsed to a tribe which has already proved itself 
able dearly tv avenge its wrongs, 





Tne New York 7yibune, which was the recog- 
nized leader of the ‘Liberal’? movement in 
1872, has the good sense to see that tere is at 
present no room fora “third party”; but that 
for the congressional elections this fall, at 
least, the issues are substantially made up be- 
tween the two existing parties and that the 
enly choice for voters is between them. Re- 
ferring to che call for a ‘‘ Liberal Republican 
State Convention,” The Tribune says: 


“Ifthe managers suppose_this is the time 
for launching ent on an independent move- 
ment, witha ticket of their own, to the support 
of which they expect to attract large nambers 
from the other organizations, they mistake the 
signs of the times. Such an opportunity may 
yet come to them, in the Third Term folly; 

t it has not come now. If they suppose this 
the oeession and the 9th of September the 
time for formaliv making over their strength 
elther.to the Ad:ninistration or the Democracy, 
they equally mistake their own duty and the 
purpor:s of the large body of thoughtful voters 
tho are alike discontented with the present 
tendencies of the Administration and unwill- 
ing to be swallowed up in the Democracy.” 





Tne late reports from the Woman's Colleze 
of the Northwestern University are a little 
confusing. Miss Frances E. Willard resigned 

: the office of dean some weeks ayo, owing to 8 

, Aifference of opinion as tot e relation of the 
college to the male depsriment and tle rales 
of discipline for its pupils. We learn that Miss 
Elen M. Soule, an accomplished teacher,. has 
been elected her successor, and that the Col. 
lege isto be more distinct than before—the 
ladies to recite entirely by themselves. It has 
been proved, we ars told, “that it is nuwise 
and impolitic to allow too much freedom be- 
tween boys and girls.” Savely said. It re- 
minds us of the thesis proposed for discussion 
by acollege debating club. “Resolved, that 
éxcessive agitation ts injurious.” No one was 
willing to take the negative. But if Evanston 
bas discovered that it is ‘“*unwise and impol- 
itic” to allow girls and boys to recite in the 
game classes, it is the first institution to make 
the discovery and we should be glad to learn 
the pariculars about it. Meanwhile, the 
Evanston University may withdraw all 
claim to be quoted as a shiviog example of the 
bicssings of coeducation. 


Tre Albany Law Journal says: “Tt is re 
maraable how few causes which are brought 
before the courts are decided In favor of the 
plaintiff. Not more than balf the cases are de- 
cided in accordance with the expectation of 
the prosecuting litigant.” This fact, if tact it 
be, shows that in at least half of the lawsuits 
instituted the prosecuting party has a false 
view as to his rights and claims, or tat courts 
of justice area sicnal failure in determining 
what is right. It is nndoubtedly true that 
courts often err.in their judginents ; yet it will 
harilv do to assume that they err in half of the 
eases they try. Toe truth is that lawsuits are 
more often the proluct of passion and unrea- 
eoning selfishness than of violated rights ; and, 
henes, when the merits involved come under 





the review of an unbiased party, prosecuting 


litigents who sue from passion or sue from 
mere avarice so often find themselves disap- 
pointed in the result. The peaceful, honest 
man, who knows how to keep bis temper, will 
seldom have any occasion for a resort to legal 
processes in vindication of his rights. He can 
generally settle bis disputes with othurs with- 


out the ald of Jawyers or courts. 





Tue tend-ncy of wealth and population to 
concertrate in towns, which Dr. Mansfield 
remarks upon, is very strikingly illustrated In 
the case of the city of Lawrence, Mass., the 
valuation of which has just been published. 
According to this return, the taxable property 
of the city is upward of $28,C00.C00, wh'ch, 
with a population of 30,000, gives about $770 
per capita or $3,850 for a family of five persons, 
Thirty vears ego this site was occupied by a 
emall villege, and the land, which was barcly 
worth cultivating, could be bought fer a few 
dollars an acre. In 1845 the “Essex Com- 
pany” was orginized, for the punpose of 
utilizing for manufacturing purposes the 
great water-power which the Merrimac 
here aff rds. The population in 1850 had 
Increised to 2 little over 8.000. In the ten 
rears from 1850 to 1860 that number was more 
than doubled, and from 1860 to 1870 it rose 
from 17,000 to 28,000. Of the present valuation 
of $23.000,000 18 corporations are assessed for 
more than $11,000,000. or nearly one-half (48 
per cent.) of the whole amount; and the “ Pa- 


| cific” corporation alone is assessed for one- 


third of the $11,000,009. or about one-sixth. of 
the entire valuation of the city. Tbe municipal 
taxes of this company for the current year 
amount to the snug little sum of $61,500. It is 
to be noted, too, that the inerease of the com- 
munity in wealth is fully equalled if not sur- 
passed by its advancement in the uumber of 
good schools and ehurches and the conditions 
generally of moral and social prosperity. 





Hene {s something that we can’t understand. 
It was a clear case of “incompatibility.”’ She 
was fond of music. He detested it. She 
thought he was a “‘savage” of the sort whom 
musie “hath charms to scothe,”’ and insisted 
on plaving the piano whenever he came into 
the house. He ordered her to shut up the 
hated instrument, and, when she refused, pro- 
ceeded to shut it up himself. This was just 
what she wanted. It was a chance fora new 
“grievance,” and with instinctive ingenuity 
she improved it. She placed her gertle 
fingers just where the closing lid would 
pinch them. Then she applied for a divorce, 
and there were the bruised and ewollen 
fingers to prove bis *‘eruelty.”” There were 
proofs of other sinjlar instances of “cruelty.” 
and ret Judyve Donohue, last week, refused to 
grant the divorce. Now this hardheartedness 
is what confoundsus. The Judge even wentso 
far asio tell this afflicted plaintiff that she 
might get along very well with her husband if 
she would only kecp her temper under better 
control; and he intimated thata little of the 
same sort of self-restraint on the other side of 
the bouse might not be amiss, He even hinted 
(of course, he didn’t veoture to express so ab- 
surd a notion plainiv) that married life in gen- 
eral might be a good deal happier if the par- 
ties would keep their ‘empers and cultivate a 
little more regard for each other’s wishes. 





As The Presbyter‘an Banner has taken this 
journal in hand and ts trying to bring us under 
Calvinistic influences of the bluest sort, we will 
give it, at least, the encouragement of our re- 
spectful attention. There is a sound Presbyte- 
rian in Chicavo named Swazey, of unimpeached 
orthodoxy until the 8wing trial came on, after 
which he. was tempted to declare as follows: 

“T, therefore, see no reason for doubting the 
salvation of eood heathens be ause they have 
net heard of Jesus: for doubting that, even 
with their great lack of moral power, the 
teathen in many instances may be made so 
neariy right in be .t as to be among the re- 
deemed of the I .:d.”’ 

The Banner thinks we do not speak truly in 
asserting that the man who holds this view may 
yet deny that ‘there is salvation in another 
and also another foundation.” It thinks 
language cannot more plainly express the 
notion “that the heathen may be saved 
without any connection by faith with 
the Lord Jesus Christ’? Well, we think 
differently. We cannot see why Dr. 
Swazey may not believe that the heathen who 
has never heard of Corist, but who has tried, 
like Abraham and Job, to live by the light 
he has, may yet be “elected” and saved 
through Chlrtst, so that he may need no other 
salvation or foundation. Are not infants 
saved—at least, ‘elect infants”? And have 
they beard of Christ and are not they saved 
through him? And doesa heathen have any 
better c'iance to hear of Christ than ao infant ? 
And oiay vot each be saved even by faith fn 
Christ as soon a8 the chance of hearing Is g ven 
In another world? We sorrowfully confess, 
however, that Dr. Swazey is clearly heretical, 


ay Cea 








according to the Presb¥tcrian Standards. For 
they tell us unequivocally that every Lbeatben, 
bowever good, is inevitably damned, and The 
Banner is consistent in denouncing him for as- 
serting the contrary. ‘hus speak the Stand- 
ards: 

“They who, having never heard the Goenel, 

know not Jesus Christ and believe nat in him 
cannot be aaved, be they never so diligent to 
frame their hives recording to the light of Na- 
ture or the laws of thet religion’ ther profess ; 
nev ber is their salvation in anv other but in 
Core: stone. who ia Saviour only of bis veds, 
the Chureh.” 
We do not suppose that one-qnarter of the 
Presbyterian Church bc lieves this. ‘They are 
willing, like Dr. Swazey, to helieve God isa 
reasonable bein, and that he will not damn 
Socrates for being born where God put bim. 
Whr then may they not correct their Standerds, 
and allow infints and pious heathen tv enter 
Lleaven, if Go.! will only permit it? 





Dr. Guiuiver la‘ely discussed In The Advance 
the way that the * Standards” sre held by 
Presbyterians and Conzregationalists, At their 
General Councils at Cambridze, in 1648, and at 
Boston, in 1680, the Congregational churches 
accepted the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms “ for 
substance of doctrine.” The Presbyterian 
form of accepting these, same documents 
which eonstitute the Presbyterian “Standards” 
is “‘as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures.” The latter the Doe- 
tor regards as the more latitudina~ian form, 
although The Intertor, quoting him, declines 
to admit that Presbyterians are more loosely 
fettered than their brethren. But this is 
plain, that, if the literalists in either 
body insist on so strict construction of 
the’ Standards, then those who hold rather to 
their spirit and the spirit of Christianity can 
insist on a strict. construction of the language 
by which they are accepted; for there ean be 
no question that Mr. Swing’s doctrines are 
“contained,” with a good deal of additional 
matter, in the Confession. Dr. Gulliver {s cer- 
tainly not, though The Interior says it, ‘* deal- 
ing with chimeras”? when he says that there is 
a party in the Presbyterian Church which 
gives *asem!-inspired character to the West- 
minster symbols, and which insists that no 
exception shall be taken by any Presbyterian 
minister’’ to their special theories and modes 
of statement. It is not long si:ce we read the 
assertion in one of their papers that no man 
who favored a revision of the Stancards would 
be regarded asasafe instructor; and has not 
the ra h Presbyterian Banner just solemnly 2s- 
serted that it did not know of any Presbvterian 
ministers that witbheld their assent from any 
portion of the Standards who h:d been honored 
with positions of trust in the denomination ? 





Tue Christian Inteiligencer says “Tue Ixpe- 
PENDENT Coes not respond to our demand for 
the names of the professors of Old Testament 
exegesis in Ortnodox theological seminaries 
who believe that the earlier portions of the 
Book of Genesis are not historical, but myth- 
ieal or allegorical or something of that sort.” 
True, we do not respond to the demand and 
do not intend to. We are not The Luielligencer's 
sleuth-hoand and do not propose to lead 
a baying pack of heresy-hunters. There are 
numerous clergymen in orthodox denominu 
tions, and some of them theological professors, 
who do not accept the early chapters of Gene- 
sis as strictly historical, and’ we knowit. We 
wish they bad more courage of their opinions. 
Yet we have no right to quo‘e them on a subject 
u on which they have not yet made the pub- 
lic their confidants. But we do most solemnly 
warn The Intelligencer that there is heresy in 
the sir. Like the rat smelt by the Western 
orator, it is brewing in the storm and ought to 
be crushed in the bud. 





Wren a “ Liberal,” and especially a Boston 
Liberal. feels nost lugubrious, he goes tosome 
str et-corner, rolls up his eyes and wrings his 
hands, and conspicuously weeps over the loss 
of “culture” suffered by orthodoxy. Dr. 
Bartol groans as follows in /he Liberul Chris 
tian: 

t* To a sectarian notion we sacrifice the soul. 
What is the use? Already how much harm 
from tais narrow view! An artist, whose life 
is the essence of honor and piety, tells me 
most of her profession find no charm in the 
ehurch. Culture of all kinds larzely forsakes 
it. aud the reason is lack of enthusiasm, the 
harting of religious feeling by the hardened 
forms. Alas for tiie dark spots ou the Congre- 
gational robes!” 4 
Dr. Bartol does not proceed to explain just what 
the dark spotsare. Indeed, his line of thought 
q8 about as direct as the track of'a cow, turning 
this side and that, as she browses in psstures 
green. We suppose these “spots” are dark 
from the lack of the light of Liberal *‘ culture.” 
But we might suggest that if culture be lack- 
ing, neitber scholarship nor the power of con- 
secutive lozic ie conspicuously lacking; and 
that in these points the school of Dr. Bartol is 
not noticeably superior to those ever whose 
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lack he ides atear We miyht further suggest 
that enlttre isa very good thing, but not of 
first impottance; that brawn is a better city 
than gliss; t-at brains do higher work when 
t ey tug and fizot than when they dally in 
dreamy dances. We have faith in a denomina- 
tion, like the Disciples, which ean bow itself, 
like Sampson, on the pillsrs of Christian work 
and exevetic study. May we also venture tg 
sugvest that a true eu'ture is not given to laud. 
ing itself or to depreciating the graces of 
ot.iers, 








Tr the California Christian Advocate will bend 
an ear this way, we will trv to expiain to it g 
clear distinction. Believing that Christ and his 
discivles justifiably d-ank an alcoholic wine Is 
one thing. Bellewnyz that we can justifiably 
do it is quite another, A man muy believe, 
we do, that total abstinence Is the only right 
or safe rule, and set belicve in the siniessness 
of Christ, whois our perfect model but whe 
yet drank the beverage cf his day. Therefore 
it is uncharitable, as we said, to assume, as 
that paper did, and now justifies Itself in doing, 
that such “a wine avologist fs a lover of hig 
cups.” But it onght to be clear, even to a dull 
comprehension, that a man can apologize for 
wine drinking two thousand years avo or ten 
thousand miles away, and not apologize for it 
now and here, We, at any rate, are a dreadful 
example of one who believes that the sinless 
Christ used an intoxicating beverage, and who 
yet believe that intoxleating liquors’ are the 
gteatest bane and curse of our land and age, 
that thelr sale ought to be legally suppressed, 
and that strict total abstinence is the only safe 
and right rule for us. But our Western neigh 
bor exclaims: “* Why speak in {ts favor at all? 
Whr furnish liquor-sellers with Bible arguments 
to fortify them in their vile traffic?” On this 
point we despair of being comprehended by 
our critic. But some will allow that one may 
have sach an undoubting confidence in Trath 
that he will puta sword in her hand without 
asking where she will smite. ‘We believe; 
therefore have we spoken.” 





So far as we can make out, the missfonartes 
in Japan generally very heartily endorse the 
sentiments which we expressed several months 
ago in reference to the miserable efforts made 
to sectarianize the Christian Church in that 
empire. One missionary, whose name has not 
been mentio ied previously in conne-tion with 
the subject, writes us most enthusiastically: 

“Allow me to thank von. You have pu 

lished an editorial leader which is worth all 
Tus Ixp7PzNpenT has cost since it started, 
twenty five years ayo. I referto that on the 
Union movement in Japan, which has just 
reached us. Itis tne most withering article I 
ever read, because all the miin facts are strict- 
ly true. It is written in very strong language; 
but no language ean do justice to the facts In 
the case. Our mission (A. B. C. F. M.) stood 
in the convention two veirs azo a unit in favor 
of Union, and, although our number has 
doubled since that time, we are a unit 
still, and we shall stand by the native 
Christians in this land and all the missione 
aries here who wish to drop denomination- 
al nimes and work for Christ. We have 
just org.nized two churches on the Union 
basis—one in Kobe, April 19th, with 11 mem- 
bers, to which four others were received yes- 
terday ; andone in Osaka, May 24th, of seven 
members, . . . Inthe name of our whole 
mission I thank you; {n the name of the band 
of native Christians who have so nobly and 80 
remarkably refused to be called by any name 
save that of Christ I thank you: in the name 
of vital Christian Union, I thank you.” 
The Union movement, we think, ts destined to 
succeed. The Reformed missionaries have 
stood firm and their board has yielded to them; 
and the Presbyterian missionaries, after con- 
senting to organize their presbytery in obedl- 
ence to home pressure, seem content to let it 
sleep. 





Tue Spanish Government has now {ts oppor- 
tunity. After along delay, it has been formally 
recognized by England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, and Belgium; and, while this 
will add nothing directly to its material re- 
sources, it will yet give it a powerful moral 
support in its efforts to suppress the Carlist 
insurgents. To the same extent, also, it must 
serve to dishearten the latter. So long as the 
national government was itself unrecognized 
by the great powers of Europe there was at 
least a technical question as to its legitimacy, 
and every Spantard might entertaina plaus- 
ible doubt whether his allegiance was due to 
the national government, which was itself the 
Offspring of a revolution (thotgh peaceful), or 
to Don Carlos, who represented the cause of 
the overthrown monarchy, But such a doubt 
can no longer remain. The existing govern- 


‘ment. in Spain now stands in the eres of the 


civilized world as the representative of 
Spanish sorerefgnty, te which every law- 





abiding citizen is bound to pay allegiances 
and every adherent of the Carliste is neither 
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more nor less than a rebel. With the powerful 
advantage thus acquired, the present govern- 
ment ouvht to have no difficulty in putting s 
speedy end to the insurréetion. Otherwise, we 
may as well abandon the bope of seeing that 
fsir country anything else than the prey of con- 
tending factions for years to come, unless, in- 
deed, the action of the outside powers should 
prove to be buta preliminary step to active 
‘and forcible intervention. There are indiea- 
‘tions on the pirt of Germany, at least, that this 
course is not unlikely to be tasen. In the 
meantime, while the republican government 
will have general sympathy in its efforts to 
establish order, it need not be surprised to find 
qhat sympathy somewhat cooled by the recol- 
Jection of its bad faith with the national credit- 
orsand its atrocious cruelties authorized or 
tulerated in Cuba. 





ee If the Rev. Mr. Parry, of Worcester, fs 
not a blasphemous buffoon, he is sadly mis- 
represented in the stories published about him. 
We are surprised to learn that he found entrance 
toa respectable pulpit in Tartford, where, if 
he is not misrepresented, he suddenly paused 
and placed his hand over the region of the 
heat. “There was a pang there.” said he, 
“as though my heart were in the gripe of a 
great lobster-claw.” He loohed at one of his 
‘hands. “Ob! it’s a mosquito,” he exclaimed, 
:* Hartford is an awfal bad place for mos 
_quitoes.” He went on.to say that he shouldn't 
‘know that he had a heart or hands without 
such reminders. 


..+e The man who meddles with other peo- 
ple’s business must expect to meet hard worde; 
and so a correspondent who signs himself 

_ Gath’? is likely to find it. Zhe Times knows 
‘about bim that if one looks into his reputation 
for truibfulness it will be ‘bad for ‘Guth,’ 
‘who is associated In the publie mind with The 

*“Werld.”” We then look to see what The World 
gays about him, and find him serveiup with 
hot snuce, as follows: 

“The correspondent who does this {8 a noto- 
rloasls u strustworthy person and the commun- 
ication in which the charges are made is a mir- 
acle of flatulent and sentimental indecency.” 


“Now let bis friends speak, if he has any. 


- seeeItis pleasant to find occasionally a constit- 
fency that knows a good fepresentative when it 
finds him, .Sucha constituency is that just 
over the river, in the fifth New Jersey district, 
avd Buch a representative is the Hon. Wm. 
Walter Phelps, who has just been renominated, 
‘wid genuine and hearty enthusiasm. No man 
mcongress in recent s ears has so soon acquired 
aQnational reputation, and none, we believe, 
will better maintain it. He is pretty certain to 
receive a larger majority than in 1872, 
«.-Around Boston the bill-posters have 
pasted up conspicuously the advertisement of 
Zhe Boston Daily News, as published by E. D. 
Winslow & Co. Directly under this poster, in 
large capitals, is placed another bill—if it be 
another: Buy Winslow's Svothing Syrup. We 
never found ita sleepy journal por have the 
Boston liquor-dealers, E 
eeeellardly had we announced Goldsmith 

Maid's mile in two minutes fifteen and a balf 
seconds, when she beats that time again by 
three querters of asecond. We expect yet to 
record ier mile in two minutes twelve seconds, 
end believe sne is able to do it. 


’ ——EEEEEEEEEEs 
Religions Sntelligence. 


A case bas just been decided in the 8u- 
preine Court of Vermont which involves prin- 
ciples that are of general {uterest and in port- 
ance. It appears that the Catholic priest in 
Brattleboro, in that state, requested the school 
committce to allow the Cutholic children to 
absent themselves from school on the day of 

‘Corpus Christi, in order that they might attend 
mass. The request was refused ; but the chil- 
dren were, nevertheless, kept out of schoo] and 
sent to the religious worship. For this viola- 
tion of the standing rules the children were 
Buspended for the rest of the term. The case 
Wus then carried up to the Supreme Court, and 
,applicatiun mace for an injunction to restrain 
‘the committee fron entorcing the suspension 
of the elrildren. The Court, aftr a hearing, de- 
nied the application, thus sustaining the cum- 
mittee in the position it had assumed. Judge 
Wheeler, in delivering the opinion of the 
Geurt, said: 

“The main question raised by the motfon is 
whether tue orators have a right to take th ir 
children, wlio ‘are scliol re attending sciool, 
Out of school to attend divine service accuroing 
to the usages of their Courch, ouring the 
session 0: scvool, avalust the regulations of the 
@Chovls, as mace by tie committee; or the 
committee have the right by’regulaiion to re- 
Quire punctual and regular attendance by the 


’ Gcholars on all sessious of tne schools, and to 


expel scholars for vivlating the regulation by 
@bsence to attend divine service.” 

The Judge then refers to the laws of the state 
Which require school committees and superin- 
tandenis “te adopt all requisite measures for 








the faspection, examination, and regulation of 
the schools, and for the improvement of sebol- 
ars in leaning,” defines this as a judicial 
power, and declares that ‘‘so long as they act 
witliin the scope of their authority, and not in 
violation of any laws of the state, their de- 
cisions in respect to these matters, subject to 
the superiority of the superintendent over the 
committces, are final.” On the part of the 
Catholic parents it bad been argued that the 
action of the school committee was a violation 
of the 8d article of the state constitution, which 
declares that no man can “be justly deprived 
or abridged of any civil right asa citizen on 
account of his religious sentiments or peculiar 
mode of relizious worshbig; and that no au- 
thority can or ought to be invested in or 
assumed. by any power whatever that shall 
io any case iaterfere with or in any manner 
control the rights of conscience in the 
free exercise of religious worship.” We 
admits, of course, that the suspension of the 
pupils because they had kept the festival in 
qnestion would have been a violation of this 
constitutional guaranty, and that a rale pro- 
hibiting them from attending any given relig- 
fons service would be null and void. But in 
this case the rule requiring regular and punc- 
tual attendance at schoul ‘* dves not appear to 
be made in reference to any religious worship, 
For augbt that is shown or claimed, the ees- 
sions of the schon! are arranged for: the equal 


mood of all the scholars, and this regulation 


requires punctual and regular attendance upon 
these sessions by all scholars of all deno:nina- 
tlona alike, The schools are there provided 
for all, regulated by geueral rules applicable 
to all, and all are allowed to enjoy equally the 
benefits of them by complying with these 
rules”? Jadge Wheeler then goes on to say that 
regulations of this kind, wbich are plainly nee- 
essary for the geveral convenience, t be 





Supper was first celebrated !t was made part 
of asocial meal or that it was observed by 
the Early Church es a feast of sucial gladness? 


«+e-Mr. Spurgeon has recently made, fp 
some ** Lancashire Sermons,” a severe attack 
on ** Popery,’’ which bas called out a sharp re- 
ply from an Englisb convert to Catholicism, in 
which he contrasts Lancashire Protestantism 
with Belgian * Popcry.” His main point is 
toat the Belgian peasantry are quiet and docile 
and attend church services every day, while in 
Lancashire the churches are open only on Sun- 
days, and then not before ten o’clock, and the 
people are coarse, insolent, brutal, and blas- 
phemous. This is the way that be suw- up nis 
coutrast; 


“In Laneashire, amongst the working 


classes, we have 
Brutality, 
Vulgarity, and Bibles in 
Crurity, ond abuucance. 


Drunkenness, 
In Belgium, amongst a similar class, It Is 
Humility, 


Civility, ond priests and nuns 
Chariiv, and every Where, 
Sobriety, 


With some exaggerstion, we doubt not the 
contrast holds. But it may be a question how 
much rece has to do with the difference, and 
also woether this * humility’ has not degever- 
ated somewhat into servility and weakness. 


...-The Dissentets ate quite gratitied at the 
splendid and success'ul fight made in their 
behalf by Mr. Gladstone avainst the Endowed 
School Act Amendment Bill. Says the Nun- 
conformist of the Liberal party: 

‘““Mr. Gladstone led them with masterly 
skill, and perhaps never more distinguished 
himself bv the fervor, pungency, and solidity 
of: bis oratory thao on this occasion. We are 
vastly indebted to him. He bas laid us under 
fresh obligations. It is probable that oe is 





regerded as violaling the provision of the 
cons‘itution above quoted. ‘Courts of jus- 
tice,” for example, ** sit on days regarded by 
muny persons as holy days, on waich it is 
azainst their conscieaces to engage in business. 
But each persons have not the legal right to 
insist that their causes, which cannot be tried 
without their presence, shall not be tried on 
such days.” Nor, we suppose, did it ever occur 
to any one to propose that a court calendar 
sbould be made up so as to tit the church cal- 
endar, But we du not see why such a de- 
mand would be less reasonable than that 
the .sessionps of public schools should 
be so arranged. The Pilot urges the Catholics 
of Brattleboro to carry the case up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and, if they 
regard themselves as wronged by the decision 
of the court in their own state, we hope they 
wili do so. butif the decision of that tribunal 
should go agaivst them, as we have no doubt 
it would, we trust that Zhe Pilot will not feel 
obliged to call it, as it does that of the Vermont 
court, a piece of ‘‘quiboling trickery.” 


....-Had it not been for the Cheney case and 
its consequences, the late Henry John White- 
house, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Illinois, 
who died on the 10th, would have been as little 
known outside of his own denominatioa as are 
the majority of those lately his easociates in 
the episcopate, A scholar of some altainments 
and a genticman of distinguished courtesy, 
albeit modified by a certain reserve, he was by 
nature a High Chuichman=one to whom his 
eburch was the only visible and uncorrupted 
representative and successor of that founded by 
the apostles. A believer in the apostolical suc- 
cession as held by its most advanced ad- 
herents, his exercise of official an- 
vbority at times scemed haughty; and, 
while he was not a Ritualist nor had be 
to deal with test questions of Ritualism in bis 
diocese, it is probable that his views on eccle- 
siastical questions were quite as bierarchical 
as those of Bishop Poiter, for instance, to 
whom he ®as decidedly suyerior in strength 
and endurance. He wus one of the American 
bishops to visit England a few years since, ai.d 
while there received with the rest doctor's 
degrees trom Ox'ord and Cambridge. This 
bonor he was, on bis retura, willing to publish 
by preaching in his doctor’s hood. He was a 
graduate of Columbia College and the General 
Tueological Seminary in thie city. In the 
election of his successor the Ritualists will 
hardly be able to make such @ comuotion as 
they raised in Wisconsin, 


eee Mr. Spurgeon has been guilty of an in- 
discretion. We see it now, althouzh it had 
pot occurred to us until we saw it reprebended 
by the Southern Churchman. Ao American 
theological professor—not immersed, by tle 
way—commuved several times at Mr. Spur- 
geon’s church, and on the fifth occasion, says 
the gentleman, “he passed the bread to me 
with bis own hand, and as. he did so, whis- 
pered: ‘Glad to see you back.’’”” Here comes 
in the indiseretion, or, as the Southern Church- 
man calls it, ‘carelessness and lireverence,” 
Mr. Spurgeon ought not to have felt. glad to 
see aChristian brother sgain and ouglt not 
to havesaidso. Whe believes that when the 





hi If beginning to see more clearly the baar- 
ing of the principle of religious equality than 
he did before he went out of office; but, be 
this as it may, he has set'his face forward, and 
we trust the surrender of tlie offensive clauses 
of Lord Sandon’s bill will not be the last good 
result for which Noucouiormists will Lave to 
thank him.” 

In connection with the prudent retreat of Dis- 
raeli, the same paper quotes a story which Mr. 
Greeley used to find useful on similar political 
occasions, of the Scotchman who, having 
climbed a garden wall with a view to steal 
fruit, was challenged, when a little more than 
half way over it, by the owner, in these words: 
**Hajloa! where are you going?” *“ Bock 
again, sir,” rep'i:d the dishonest lotruder, and 
instantly disappeared. 


...-A decision was rendered last Saturdav in 
the Circuit Court in Chicago, by Judge Wil- 
Hams, that Bishop Cheney was never regularly 
deposed from the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The grounds for the decis- 
ion are that a courch court more nearly resem- 
bles a court of arbitration than a civil tribunal; 
that by the law governing similar arbitrations 
all the arbitrators must be present at the Lear- 
ing; that the court for tie first trial of Mr. 
Cheney consisted of five assessors; that, four 
only being present at the trial and finul dacis- 
ion, it was not a court within the meaning 
of the Church canon and its action was void; 
that npon the second trial the court had no 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, and its 
decision was also void; and that the bishops 
had no power to senten-e, except in pursuance 
of afinding of a church court, and, such find- 
ing being invalid, their sentences were also 
void. 


...»The charges against Dr. W. C. Dandr, 
of Chicago, seem to have fallen through. Dr. 
Juthins, presiding elder, says: 

“In justice to the church and to him, I wish 
to say that a committve of elvers brought the 
accuser and the accused face to face, heard all 
that was to be said against bim upon every 
point embraced in the charges. during a patient 
three daye’ sitting, and unavimously agreed 
that the accuser utlerly tailed to prove his 
allegations, either of immorality, impiety, or 
inefficiency. It isdue to Dr. Dandy to say 
that the investigation furnished a complet 
vindication. 

....In a letter dated July 5th Dr, Robert 
Laird Collier, of Chicago, who has been in En- 
gland for some time, in search of health, sent to 
the Church of the Messiah his resignation as 
pastor, to take effect September Ist, assigning 
as the reason for takiag a step very painjul to 
him the refusal of his pl.ysicians to permit him 
to return to his old pust, where a strong and 
whole man is needed. The church, alihough 
not without objection, voted to accept his 
resignation. 


..- There Is living in England a clergyman 
named Thurlow who has received two and a 
half million dollars trom the taxes of the conn- 
try for doing nothing. Forty years ago two 
sinecures which he held were abolished, and 
he was granted pensions in compensation to the 
extent of over £11,000a year. Le still lives at 
a park near Horsham and continues to draw 
more than the income of a lord chancellor, 
without ever baving doue a atroke of real hon- 
est work for it. 











--+-A new use has been discovered in Tisly 
for old maids. On the Pope’s eighty-third 
birthday a cyg*- 3 deputation waited on hifi” 
to present théir cor yratulations. It consisted 
of eighty-three maidens, youyvz and old, am 
ranged in the order of their azes, from one year 
to eighty-three years old. ‘Lhe Pope fs report, 
ed to have been much delighted with the iuter« 
View, but is nut likely to marry. 


-++-The Presbyterian Church South reports 
this year twelve eynods, a vain of one; 64 pres, 
byteries, a gain of 7; 1,056 ministers and 
licentiates, a gain of 118; 1,764 churches, @ 
sein of 17); 105,956 communicants; a gain og 
12,053 ; 60,208 Sunday-school children, a gain 
of 5,583; and $1,111,461 contributed for religs 
ious purposes, It will be seen that the proge 
ress of the Courch has been very hopeful. 


Publisher’s Department, 


Tre best “ Elsstic Triss” (for rupture) 
without: metal springs is mide by -Poarenor 











& Co. 744 Brondway, NOY. Price $4, by 
mail They aso sell the best * Ekistie 
Siockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
ere, aud Elistic Sipporting and Riding 


Belis. App!y to them in person or by letter. 








INSTANTLY.—Any trouble occusioned by 
eating cucumbers or unripe fruit will dix 
appeir instanter it the sufferer will take 
one swallow of Coe’s Dyspeosia Cure. ‘It 
is the most powerful corrector for th 
stomach known. 


LUCRATIVE BUSINESS POSITION. 


Tue Union Central Li‘e irsurance Com- 
Prny, which is one of the lading life in- 
sura) Ce comp:nies of the country of ils age, 
desires to eng:gea few special agents te 
act direct from the heme office, in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Olio, 
Indiana, Iliinois, Iowa, Nebruska, aud 
Missouri. Endowment policies at ordinary 
mutus] life rates a specialty. Assets over 
$1,000,000. Avjidress N. W. Hanus, Seere- 
tary, Cincinnati, O. 

re 


NO DANGER IN IT3 USI, 
otherwise physcians of eminence whe 
have given attention to the subject would 
not so strongly recommend the * Willraxs& 
Gibls” sewing machine in picierence to 
apy Oiher ip the world. 











FLOUR AND GRAIL. 


TT. K. Tnvurser & Co. have organized a 
new department in their business—Flour 
ard Grain Commission—under the charge 
of L. E. Thurber, who haz au experience of 
twenty years in that line. 


POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave learned that some pnstmastéers 
have been in the habit of charging 5 centa 
postage on TE INDEPENDENT at the be 
ginning of each quarter of the year~that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
Without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 evnts, 
insteid of 29 cents, per yeir. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Depuit nent with reference 
tothe matter, and received the following 
reply: 








APVOINTMBN£ OFFICE, 
Wasnrncton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir —In answer to your letter of the 2%tb 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations pos age on regular newspapers 
must be paid quurterly or yeurly, in advance; 
but it is not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a vear's 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he shou!d pay 5 cents, whica would 
pay to May 17th, and so on throuzh the term 
0! his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one yeur from the date of receiving the 
first paper. lam respectfully, etc., 

James Ii. Marr, 
Act °) First Ass't, J’.4l.-General 
Irexny C. Bowen Fag,, 
No.3 Park Pu £ py Y. City. 


Post-Orrice DtrarTMENT, t 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Puolisher of Tux Ixns 
PENDENT by 29° ing bim. 

Suhecribera wi ‘preat'y oblige us by ad 
dreasing tell > , te to P..O. Bax 2787. 


> 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. OF U. 8. OF A. 


THE semi-annual stater@&sof the Nation- 
al Life Insurance Company of the United 
States, which appears in our advertising 
columns, reveals an extraordinary prosper- 
ity. The promoters of thiscompany staked 
no less than $1,000,000 in cash upon the 
success of the enterprise. This was more 
than a guaranty of good faith—it was, fur- 
ther, a guaranty that every contract of the 
company would be carried out to the letter. 
The assets of this corporation are now 
$38,366,888, of which $3,000,000 are interest- 
bearing and all of unexceptionable charac- 
ter. The mortgage loans of $2,446,547 are 
upon property than which there is none 
better in the country—all of it worth more 
than twice the sum loaned; ,and this item of 
assets exceeds by more than $300,000 the en- 
tire liabilities of the company, present and 
prospective. 

This company transacts its business upon 
what may be called the “ straightforward 
plan.” It takes no creditin the payment 
of premiums and asks none in its payment 
Of losses. It has reduced its rates to ap- 
proximate the exact mortality cost of doing 
the business, and does not ask its policy- 
holders to speculate in its future gains or 
losses. There is no uncertainty, no am- 
biguity, no concealment about either its 
contracts or its plans. Everything which 
it agrees to do is plainly set forth in its 
policies, and everything which it agrees to 
do it does. 

Its policies are liberal, giving to the as- 
sured the advantage of the best that has 
been discovered in life insurance, and each 
one of them is secured by the pledge of its 
capital of $1,000,000; and this, in addition 
to an ample legal reserve and a further sur- 
plus of $248,619 accumulated from the 
business, making a total surplus as to 
policy-holders of $1,248,619. 

The business of the company has not 
been prosecuted upon the high-pressure 
principle. It has sought as its representa- 
tives only men of character and social 
standing. It has never been betrayed or 
provoked into a reckless competition for 
business, but/has presented life insurance 
upon its merits as such. The result has 
been that during the last six months 
(months, it should not be forgotten, of gen- 
eral business depression and of peculiar 
trial to life insurance) it has issued no less 
than 1,500 policies, insuring over $8,000,000; 
has paid to its policy-holders, deceased and 
surviving, nearly $200,000 in cash; has 
now in force 11,566 policies, insuring $25, - 
640,000; and is the recognized exponent 
and champion in America of stock life in- 
surance. 

The company is officered by men of tried 
character and proven worth—men of rare 
experience in life insurance and of un- 
blemished integrity. 

Life insurance is emerging from the 
nimbus of mystery and sentimentalism in 
which it hasso long and so unfortunate- 
ly been obscured. It is fast coming to be 
regarded as a plain business transaction, 
each party to which must act in perfect 
good faith, expecting nothing that is not 
and exacting everything that is “nom- 
inated in the bond.” This is wholesome 
for both insurers and insured. The former 
are protected from deception and fraud; 
the extravagant anticipations of the latter 
are rebuked, and they are brought face to 
face with life insurance as it is, and, so be- 
holding it, learn to prize it the more highly 
because prizing it for exactly what it is 
worth. 

This reform in the relations of life com- 
panies*and their policy-holders is due to 
the clear, sharp, sensible presentations of 
the stock companies—to the economies 
they have found necessary in the conduct 
of their business and the simplicities they 
have found expedient ingtheir contracts— 
more than to any other e or causes. In 
bringing about this reform™n the glad con- 
sequences of which all companies are 
sharing, the National has Qorne an honor- 
able and conspicuous part. To this simplic- 
ity of contract and economy of adminis- 
tration it stands committed and by it will 
abide. 

We are the more ph 
success because that s 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 





Tue steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Oursubscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. . ‘ 


The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest : 


“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.” —ALEx. H. BULLOCK, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


““T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.’’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 

“ It is a wonderfully good likeness.”—Jonn A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“It is a most excellent likeness and a beautiful work of art.”—JoHN Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 


“ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rey. T. DeWitt TaLMaGE, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.’’—Dr. Noau Portzr, President of Yale College. 

“ The likeness is admirable.”—Joun A. Drx, Governor of New York. 

“Ttisa beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.””.—STzPHEN H, Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

** Most excellent.””»—M. R. Wars, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness."—Wa. W. BeLxnaP, Secretary of War. ; 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”—Gro. H. WiiLiaMs, Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joan G. WHirtizr, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 


‘Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.”’—Jno. J. 
Ineattzs, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 


“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.”’—R. C. MoCormicg, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Is an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ’"—Wa. LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.” —Z. CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

**Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.”’—Christian Union. 

‘*T have seen none superior to it.”"—Joun Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The likeness is a very striking one.’»—GzorGs OppYKz, Banker, New York. 

‘It is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.” —OLiIveR JOHNSON. % 

“ An excellent engraving.”—Jas. 8. MorRix1, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

* An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. ENGLIsH, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

‘*It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr, Summer and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.”’—Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York. 

**Reproduces his features with fidelity.’,—Smion Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”,—Bzns. F. BuTuER, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“It is true to life.’—Hrnry Ciews, Banker, New York. 

** A most excellent likeness.”—A. A. Sarcent, U.S. Senator from California, 

“It is excellent.”"—Wm. Wrinvom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.” —H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

‘* A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—Lyman TREMAINE, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

‘Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.’’-—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“It is a very good likeness.’”’——-Henry W. LoNGFELLOw, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Tt is admirable and faultless.”,—Hon. Grrrit Smits, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“Tlike it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance,”—FRED- 
ERICK Dovuciass, Washington, D. C. 

“ Admirable likeness.”—Stzwart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness,”—H. B. ANTHony, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 


“Tam much pleased with the likeness.’”-—Henry L. Prerox, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 


“ The likeness is perfect.”","—THos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 


“Well executed and a good likeness.’”"—Rev. Cuas. G. Forney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 


“IT think it excellent in every respect.”—P. W. Hircucocs, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 
“The likeness isin my judgment excellent.”’—J, L. Aucorn, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 


“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’’—Joun A. Logan, U. 8. 
Senator from Illinois. 


“A most excellent engraving.”—Dunoan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 
“Tt is an admirable portrait.”"—CHar.es R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 


“Tt seems to me to be a good engraving.’’—-T. D. Wootszy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.” —OLIVER 
WENDELL Homes, Boston, Mass. 


“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.”"—E. R. Hoan, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 


“* As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. BLanns, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“ A better likeness [ never saw.’’—T. O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

**T consider it an excellent likeness.”—JouNn Surman, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

“ Your artist has made a great success.’’"—T’. W. Trpron, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“(Is very truthful.” —L. V. Boar, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“Tt is a good portrait and finely executed.’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“I think it extremely good.”—Gzo, T. Epaunps, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

‘* The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity.” —WENDELL 
Pairs, Boston, Mass. 

‘Tt is excellent.’’—Hon. EpwaRDs PIrRREPONT. 

“T think most highly of it as a work of artand asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men,”’—Lzoxarp Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 


“* A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as @ premium for subscribers to THs INDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
@eep shading, and which, aside fromits interest as a portrait, will be an ornament. to any 





Hbrary”—Balijwin’s Monthly. 


NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR 


SPECIAL attention is called to our hand. 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over. 
skirtstomatch. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts, 





EXTRACT FROM THE POD. 


Dr. Price’s Vanilla Flavor is extracted 
from the Vanilla Pod, obtained from Mex. 
ico. This popular flavor, as made by Dr, 
Price, embodies all of the delicate aroma of 
this agreeable fruit and is free from the 
strong, rank taste of those extracts in the 
market sold as Vanilla which are made 
from the cheap Tonqua or Snuff Bean. [f 
something pure and nice is wanted to flavor 
cakes, pies, or puddings, get Dr. Price's 
True Flavoring Extracts, which are equal to 
his noted Cream Baking Powder. 








In delaying to use the means placed 
within our reach for the preservation of 
health we frequently run the risk of incur. 
ring @ serious amount of pain and suffering, 
The antidote recommended by the medical . 
faculty and known as the ‘‘ Par Kiuizr” 
has become highly popular, not only for 
the cure of nervous diseases, but othen 
which are mentioned in the “ Parn Kruz 
ANNUAL,” which, with the medicine, may 
be had of all druggists. 


OSWEGO STARCH. 





MANUFACTURERS of all finegoods, threads, 


laces, etc., at home and in Europe, use 
Krnesrorp’s OswEeco Starca. No othe 
article can produce so fine a finish. 


Do not find fault with your Sewing Ma- 
chines. until you have tried the Eureka 
Machine Twist. It is the best and will give 
perfect satisfaction. 





LanDav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teeth, Com- 
fort, use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder, 








POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Aug: 22d, 1874, will close at this 
office a8 follows: On Tuesday at 6 am, 
on Wednesday at 7 and 11 a.m.,on Thursday 
at 11 a.M., and on Sosaniey at 10and 11am. 

T. L. Jamus, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


— Se) HOUSEKEEPERS 
ye ES Electro-Silicon 
« 4; RA to be the 


m ) ) C 
SA os 












corre. pEpine 
No. 9 Gold Street. 





Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, o 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for animals. 

KENTAr pox Price 50 cents ; large bottles $L 


GENTLEMEN, 
ee poor Aas dnoxs 

MILLER & co. '} UNION SQUARE. 

The most complete direct- 
ory of the leading and suc- 
cessful schools and educa- 
tional institutions in the 
United States is published in 
THE NEW YORK DAILY 
TRIBUNE. Parents and 
others about choosing places 
of education for their chit 
dren will find THE TRI- 
BUNE a highly valuable aid 
in the selection. THE DAILY 








TRIBUNE is $1 per month, 


$10 per year, by mail. 
Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


DEWEY’S 
INVISIBLE DRESS ELEVATOR. J 


rfect Dress Elevator ever made. 
‘"3er one that has a self-adjusting g 
r) ring for holding the cords. No trouble , 
ot ing strings nor 4 e on ri 





e 

t 
6 dress. e@ dress and low- 
ered at will of wearer, with one hand in 
the pocket. Is entirely invisible under 
the polonaise and overs! 


ery 
for the mudd: 
eeds one fo 4. baller y 
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POND’'S EXTRACT, 
POND’'S EXTRACT 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


invaiuable fot Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
foaids, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
sche, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 
REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—-saving 92 cents. 
= 
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‘BYEN’S 
Pocket Photoscope 





» used for dete 
nA 5 Cloth, foreign sub- 


MAGNIFYING 
Coun rfett weer, Sho: 
in W to examine 


stances inthe Eye, 
Insects, bi tw § aind Plants 
fineness 


uw rms dress M. R. 
P.-O. Box 4669, New York. _OGes, No. 49 Nassau St 
State where’ you saw this 





oR. TUTTS 
VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
gis, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any dis cting the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-d s in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


VICK’S CATALOGUE 
ef HYACINTHS, TULIPS. LILIES, and all 


















Viiowsnsy |= : 


ser published for Autumn of 1 Cy 4) ena _ be 
a v. y 2 p ges. ustrations. 
Address JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
Holder and 


Pertestion. a 
oes AB 
a. Jumper. 
To give happiness and health, save time and labor. 
All admire; doctors praise; babies lay all alone 
hours and day 8,8 nama beginning 4 to 10 months old. 
Costs comparative ynothing. Samples be he ress for 
a returned entirely at our expense, when de- 
d. Try it that way. Occidental M’f’g Co. "Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Nowis your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our standard works. Those 
who are willing to devote their whole time to the 

siness will reap a harvest. 

Agents employed on commission or salary. 

For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 








k.] An 
Peter Ae 








NORWICH, CONN. 


FOR CANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 


DE WITT ©. LENT & CO., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


FREE! 


$7 aweek easily made by either sex in a 
pleasant business. Respectable people 
that can engage permanently are invited to send for 
particulars. Fifty-cent gomcies free. No postal cards 
nor peddlers wanted. H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 
“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
3JO8H BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 


Of course, this book will sell like oysters at a genera. 














muster, Everybody’s hun for it. For agency ad- 
| dress AMERIGAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 
Seunrawe Wrrresty Pn ag aN 

er’ ie 
AGENTS ses Sie 
i big Pay De 


Sareling Mare old 


then, for Spl oy ‘ =e a ts working for os 
td ouse =Sam particulars, 
at once Our Fingsps 





“AROUND tne TEA-TABLE”’ 


By Rev. T; — Tatmacs, Author of “ Crumés 
Swept Up,”’ 

on string of pearls.” 

“ Not a dry line in it—all gems.” , 

“« Every page aglow.” 

“Will have a Million Readers.” 
6OLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


$2, SOOA YEAR 


ma ae. mith our grand COMBINATION PRO- 


SP nts diff cont bo ks. t 
a tig = is the Mier te ie Sev E TRIED. a 


ks sell ten hy i pe tamily and 
good, men, .. meee a business for life > on 





mil Fu 
free on application. mA dress JOHN E. 
CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK, 

yo best and cheapest Family Bible ever pub- 

fened will be sent tree of charge to any book agent. 

It contains over 700 ne Scrip are Tllustrations, and 

agents are meeting with unpfecedented success. = 
dress, stating Dy oye we etc., and we will show 

what our agente re doing. NATIONAL PUBLI fa 

ING CO., P’ iladelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 


ndiien his MAMTA say BREN OIR 


anew at laree: OR GoD, Illustrate Engravings. 
D. Th ots hook for Sunday- 

F milies. Handsome! 

AEDIA OF “THINGS WOR je 

or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know about 
—— cht h Serdenk 1c housekeeping, mechanics, etc., 


rms furn' 
mR. BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ems ti) and 1104 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Ba. 


waxtepe TELL IT ALL.” 


WANTED & 


By Mrs. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake gv.% Php the 
wife = a Mormon High Priest. cue ntroduction by 
Mrs. Over ¥ of 


OTTER & 








pe od and 
CYCLOP 





Agents in advance, mio, are now sotins 
y! lts -. is without . One lady 


vass. “Agents w every lars free. 
Address A. D. ‘WORTHINGTON &Co., Hartford, ‘Conn. 


20th Thousand in ee ae Wanted for 


LIFE AN 





VENTURES OF 


LANAY Carson 


eS mbt U. 8. Army, from facts dictated 
authentic Iifeever BO nak Fallofadven- 








BOOK AGEMTS will send for particulars of 


SPIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 
Pictorial and Polyglot. &40 engravings from the old 
masters, from Durer to Fragonord. Crown uctavo, 

p. The most beautiful iilwstrated scriptural work 
ever produced in this country. 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
13 University Place, New York. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
mavent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 

W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 

(fer T. Arthur’s Goose Tem mperem 
Agents | ore Nights with the shing- 
ans.” Just the book for = times. 
ant d/ Agent's ‘guint sent for $1.50. Address 
ante SCOULLAR, Publisher, 


wine West Madison Street, Chicago. 











WA to ome reliable _ everywhere to rep- 


resent our firm. rchants, farmers, minis- 
—_ we etc., etc. wages 
TED tect dress Hudson R wre Co., 128 





Maiden San N. Y., or 18 Gare st., Chicago, Ill. 
For all wishing ‘to 


A FAT TAK Ermiccmonescanty 


pee and honorably. Send stamp for circnlars and 
terms to THE BEVERLY Co., 284 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


MONEY™ rapidly with Stencil& KeyCheck Out- 
fits. Catalogues, samples, and full par- 
ticulars free. 8S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover st., Boston, 


r day at home. Terms free. Address 
$52$20 Bio Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 
Address for terms of the PEOPLE’s 
AGENTS. ATLAS I. DAVID WILLIAMS, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED- i a Women. $34 a 
week or $100 forfeited. apie free. Write 
at once to F. M. REED, Eights sires New York 


$475 Le yg oy Address C. M. LINING- 
TON & BROTHER, New York or Chicago, 

























WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
_ Gre the most beautiful 


WATERS 
B Phitharmonic 
Veeper and 
“Or hes str al 
ORC ANS ices cen 
made, and combine PURITY ICING 


— eat volume of tone. "i itable fon 
LOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HALL, 


WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 
have great power anda fine singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organsand 
Pianos are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXPREMELY LOW for cash or parteash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay= 
ments.Second-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. a mga WANTED iuveve 
County inthe U. S. and Canada. A liberad 
discount fo Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
écs ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MA ILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.8G.G.HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


THE JEWETT & GOOOMAN 


ORG AN EXCELS- sen 


FOR PRICE List. CLEVELAND,OHIO 


HE UNITED STATES ORGAN. {que 
wa. Address Whitney & Kaymond, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 













































TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
To CALIFORNIA, 147 AN, AND CHINA, 

Rates of passage, including all necessaries for the 
trip: New York = to San Francisco—$50, $100, or $110 
Currenc 

San Francisco to Yokohama—$150 Gold, 

Sar Francisco to Hon } Kong Gold. 

Sieemere leave Pier orth River, New York, 
as ows: 

COLON, Ca t. J. M. Dow, Aagust lith, at 12 noon; 
Veo Commodore A, G. GRAY, August lat, 

at 1 APUL 


and every. alternate Saturday, connecting with all 











STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





E. & H.T. ANTHONY & co., 91 Broap- 
way, N. ¥., po enn Metropolitan. whee ane 
ames, Stere and Views, Grapho 





THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICTURE 
sent free! A most ingenious work of art! 500) 
jects to find. 40 pictures in one. se ~ dy = 
and gem for parior. Adare. with s 

E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
sending = the ge of 10 M0 persons. © with 10c. 
will receive, Free, ph * omo and 

c 


instructions how to postpaid. CITY 
NOVELTY CO., 108 South Stes St., Phila., Pa. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 184.) NEW YORK. 

Send for Ilustrated Circular aad Price-List, 





ANY 
ONE 











's for Central America and South Pacific 
Extra steamers, for freight and way passen- 
oon. e will be dispatched on intervening Saturdays as 


necessit mer re 

STEA LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO for JAPAN 
and CHINA a as follows: 
ALAS July 25th, 
COLORADO 
and every alternate Saturd 
* For freight: and passage or further information a and 
¥. aw 's Office, on SW Canal st., 


AY, 
Superintendent. 


sess eee eerereseseeseseseessereeesesneeee 


BOOS ATC, ope 
a 
maging ®"G. H. DAYTON, 


Freight Agent. 
ne Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 
SHORTEST AND BEST 
CHICAGO TO 8ST. PAUL, 


ROUTE FR 
more Busi Centers and Pleasure 
tesorts ts and traversing a finer country than any other 
orthwes It is_the o only Railway Line 
hrough the "valle; ez © of the Upper Mississippi River, 
the scenery of which equals fae variety and grandeur 
that of the ‘* Historic Hudson” and is no less famous. 
This road makes bettér Connections than any other 

Northwestern Line. 

This is the only. Bait in the Northwest which 
owns or manages the S) ie ng Cars run 2". 

The justly iebrated an el and Da 
through between 


waukee, St. "Paul, and 
Minneapolis with oa change. 
NEW. YORK CITY gums 


e AY. 
Noe oe FE Sart General Agent, 
Trains Leave 





ing th 























Cor, Cana ray he san7* 


ROSADALIS. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 





Scrofulous Taint, Rheumatism, 
White Swelling, Gout, Goltre, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impure condition 


of the Blood. 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that s 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having a 
bottle of this medicine among their 


stock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
many leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Extract of Rosadalis, 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says “‘he has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseases 


with much satisfaction.” 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 
more, recommends it to all persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to any preparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 


quaintances. 


Craven & Co., Druggists at 
Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’l G. McFadden, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 


failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Showitto 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that exist and is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 

ROSADALIS is sold by all Drag 
gists. 

Price $1.50 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
CURRAN & C0. 


Nos. 8 and 9 Cottecz PLAcs, 


New York. 
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THE INDERENDENT. 





Commercial. 


THE KINGSHIP OF GRASS. 


We hive examined the figures of the 
Ninth Census for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the aggr: gute value of the hay and grass 
crop for the year 1870. The total estimated 
value of all tarm productions for that year, 
including bettermenis and additions to 
stock, amounts to $2,447,538,658. The hay 
crop for that year—namely, the grass cut 
and cured for use by the farmer or brought 
to the market and sold—was 27,316,048 
tons. The value of this hay, estimated at 
half the sel'ing price in lirge cities, would 
amount in rouod numbers, to $495,009,090. 
This exceeds the value of any other crop. 

We are to remember, however, that bay, 
cut and dried, is but a portion of the grass 
crop. There is a large credit to beset down 
to this crop which does not sppear in the 
form of bay. The animals slsughtered or 
sold for slaughter that were in part fed on 
this grass are valued at $398,956,376. The 
butter production of that year, arising mainly 
from the consumption of grass, amounted 


. to $14,092,683 pounds, which, estimated at 


25 cents a pound, gives a cash value of 
$128,523.170. In the same vear there were 
sold 235.500,599 gallons of milk, another 
product of the grasa crop, which, at the low 
estimate of ten cen's per gailon, gives $23.- 
650,059 for milk scld. The production of 
checse was 53.492,153 pounds, Set this 
down at ten cents per pound, and we have 
$5,349,215 for cheese. ‘The wool crop of 
the same year was 100,102,387 pounds, 
which, at the rate of twenty-five cents per 
pound, amounts to $25.025,595. These farm 
products, arising chiefly from the consump- 
tion of grass, being added to the hay pro 
duct, we then have the following schedule 
of ficures: 

: Slay Crop... 


Bla ughtered A nimais 1s Corcccccccce BR RIS 








$986,104 ,410 

The value of the live stock fed that vear 
fa part upon grass is put down at $1 535,- 
000,000. Let us suppose that for that year 
at lest $109,000,000 of value in grass were 
consumed pot appearing in the ahove 
staterent, and this carries up the aggre- 
grte to $1.086,404.410. From this let us 
deduct the total value of the corn and oat 
crops for that year, amounting to $270,000, - 
000, as an allowance for o*her kinds of food 
fed to animals sliughtered or yielding but- 
ter, cheese, etc., and we have left $816,- 
404,410 in round numbers as representing 
the hay and grass crop and their products, 
Reduce the sum to seven hundred millions 
by another liberal allowance, and still we 
see that the hay and grass crop immensely 
exceeds any other. Let it not be said that 
cotton is king. Grass is.king among the 
agricultural productions of this country. 





DRY GOODS, 


Trrene Is a graducl improvement in every 
department of the dry geods market, but 
the business of the present season does not 
open quite so actively and promising as 
many of our leading merchants had «antici- 
pited. The city, however, is full of buyers. 
and there is a larze business dong, which 
prevents any substantial grounds of com. 
Plaint. The Western jobbers are buying 
cautiously; but they will have to buy more 
largely later in the season, and when they 
take hold in earnest there is likely to be 
some:hing of a scramble in certain lines of 
goods that are now neglected. The package 
jobbing trade is very light and the jobbers 
are not very active in their selections of 
Piece cooda; but the season is now se far 
advanced that tiere cannot be any delays 
by those who expect to sell their share of 
goods this fall. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand for the best standard makes 
of heavy and medium and Quotations are 
firmly maintained. The light weights are 
iv less demand and prices are not so firm, 
as the stock i ip first hands has considerably 
fucrensed. 

Bieached sheetings and shirtings are 
quiet, owing in a measure to the heavy 
Purchases by some of the leading jobbers 
last month; but there is some improve 





ment in. the. demand for piece goods, und 


prices. are steady, except for the lower 
grades, 

Printing cloths are in small demand, with 
limited sales at 5} to 5g cents for 64s stand- 
ards and 5} cents for seconds. 

Prints have been, more. active than any 
other description of domestic cotton fabrics, 
with. exceptional activity in side-band 
styles, The deliveries: on former orders 
have been very large, but the demand from 
the jobbers has continued without abate 
ment. Many of the milis are reported to 
be running night and day to satisty the 
erders for side-band styles. Mourning 
side-bands and medium and dark fancies 
are in sood demand. Early in the week 
Messrs, IT. B. Claflin & Co. made an offer- 
ing of Gurner’s prints and Amoskeag 
seconds, including ‘side-bands, at 6} to 8 
cent a vari, 

Ginghams are in moderate demand at 
steady prices for both solids and fancies, 
and most of the favorite makes are this 
season of an improved quality and finish. 

Brown drills are in good demand for the 
home trade, while there is a fair business 
doing:tor export. Frices are firm. 

Cotton flunnels are selling actively at 
stendy prices, with a limited supply of low 
and medium grades. The opening prices 
have been firmly maintained. 

Cotton yarns are not in much demand, 
but prices are steady. 

Corset jens are only moderately active, 
the srles being to the extent only of the 
wants of thetrade. Prices steady. 

Cambrics of the best black and assorted 
colors are in steady demand at firm prices. 

Rolled jaconets and silesias are not so 
firm and the agents have reduced prices 
ahout $cent a yard to stimulate purchases, 
but without marked effect. 

Colored cottons are in something better 
demand, with a firmer market. for ticks. 
Cheviot stripes are reported to be more 
active than any other description of colored 
cotton goods, Denims and ducks are rather 
dull. 

"Dewtitie are selling more freely, but the 
demand fs not active and quotations are 
not firnly maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are now In more 
active demand, both for woven and printed, 
and the new styles have proved very at- 
tractive. JF ‘ces are low, but they are 
firmly maintained. 

Ilosiery is in fair demand, both for staple 
and fancy, but the sales are not large and 
prices are considered very low. 

Worsted costings are in good demand. 
but only for the oetter qualitics, which are 
freely taken. Prices firm. 

The principal event of the week {n wool 
ens was the opening of the fall trade in 
shawls. Many larze sales both of woolen 
and worsted were effected, but the supply 
on the market is about a third less than last 
year ani the opening prices are about the 
same, There isa decided improvement in 
the styles, which are less showy and give 
evidence of an improving taste in the pro- 
duction of these goods, 

Cloths and ov«rcoatings are in better de- 
mand and the sales of favorite makes from 
first hnads are qui‘e encouriging. There 
has been a reduction of five cents a vard in 
Plunkeit’s cotton-warp cloths, Overcont- 
ings of favorite makes and particular grades 
are in somewhat better demand with in- 
creased sales; but the general business fo 
woolens is hardly up to.the expectations of 
the agents, 

F.incy cassimercs of favorite makes and 
new styles are in pretty goo! demand at 
stexy prices, but there is not much activ- 
ity in goods of this class. 

Satinets continue dull and prices are 
unchanged, 

Carpets are in better demand, with en- 
couraging indications of increased snlea, 

Kentucky jeans are in better demand, but 
only for the better qualities, which maintain 
steady prices. 

Linsevs and dress plaids are selling more 
freely to Western buyers, who are attracted 
hy the new styics, which command steady 
prices. 

Flannels are in more active demand than 
any other description of domes:ic wovlens. 
The sales are larger and prices weil main 
tainert. 

Blankets are hardly so active, the sal-s 
last week having fully supplied the demand 





for the. Present; “but there is still a moder- 
a'e business doing, at steady prices, 

There is no very important change in the 
market for foreign fabrics, but the demand 
vas been more active for most descriptions 
of dress goods, which have been displayed 
by the lending importers in very great 
variety, Colored pure mohaira, serge, 
diagonals, empress cloths, poplins, meri- 
nos, mixed fabrics, and Scotch guitings are 
in fair demand and the selections are made 
With considerable show of activity. There 
is also a better demand for black and col- 
ored dress silks, millinery goods, anJ heuse- 
keeping and shirting linens. Prices bave 
been well maintained since the opening 
and the auction sales are well attended. 
The importations for the week and the 
amount put upon the market for consump- 
tion burdly differs from the transactions in 
the corresponding month of 1873. 
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LATEST DRY GOID3 QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCUANT IN TiB 
UNITED STATES, 
MoxDaY EVENING, Aug 17, 1974 
PRINTS. 
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J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 
Also Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six 
superior Press Shirts made to measure. of Watmeutte 
xx Mustin, for $13.50 and upward, according w the 

F Six fine Deeee Shirtsof is peonyitte Muslin for eae 
1X qe 
To gentlemen residing ouae. of New York a ge 
Gt will be gnaranteed by sending the following mease 
nrements in inches: size of collar worn; mean 
from centerof shoulder along arm to knuckle of «mal 
finger; around chest, waist, and wrist stxute num 
of pl alts; if for studs, spirals, or buttons: stvle of cu 
nder Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes, 


CARPETS 
A, T. Stewart & Go. 


are offering an elegant Assortment ef 


Real Axminster, Aubusson, 
Indian, Persian, and Berlig 


CARPETS, 


IN ONE PIECE. Prices very attractive. 


They will also offera I.arge Varicty of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES 


at $3 per yard - upward, © 


AMERIGAN MOQUETTES 


at $3 per yard and upward. 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS 


at $:2.50 per yard and upward. 


ENGLISH WILTONS 


at $2.50 per yard and apward. 


ENGLISH VELVETS 


at $2.25 per yard and upward. 


ENCLISH BRUSSELS 


at $1.23 per yard and upward, 


oe 


A Fine Assortment of 


TAPESTRIES, 


embracing the Newest and Cholceat Patterag 
Cummencing at the unusually low price of 


One Dollar Per Yard. 


An Vasurpnssed Sclection of 


DOMESTIC CARPETS, 


of the Choicest Character, Exclusive Desigag 
and erpreasiy munusuct ured for their rela gules. 


TAPESTRY INGRAINS, 


commencing witha full line at 


$1.25 per Yard. 


A Choice Assortment of 


Extra Super Ingrains, 
3-Piy, Medium, and Superfine, 


Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, 
Cocoa and China Matting, 


at priere lower than for the past ten — Ofrring an 
eppartanity to buyers such us bas selduin a ple 
sent 





Broadway, Fourth Aveuue, Ninth and Tenth 
Sireeia, 


R. Hl. MACY & C0,’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering placesund any part of the 
eountry FILLED PROMPTLY. 








MEM STREET AND 64. SVENUB, Now York’ 
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BANK-NOTE PANICS. 





Unver the former system of state banks, 
whenever a panic occurred, two classes 
were very likely to be large sharers in it. 
These classes were depositors in banks and 


the holders of bank-notes, the one rusbing 


to the banks to draw their deposits in gold 
and the other demanding gold for their 
notes. These two demands combined were 
absolutely certain to break any bank upon 
which they acted. No bank could stand a 
day in the presence of a panic among its 
depositors and note-holders. 

Now it is worthy of observation that 
during the panic of last fall the holders of 
national bank-notes evinced not the slightest 


alarm as to their perfect safety. They were 


eontent to hold them. Indeed, the great ef- 
fort, alike among creditors and debtors, was 


to get possession of these notes, as well as of 


greenbacks. While otherfvalues went down 
with a rush, and caused ruin to hundreds, 
both forms of national currency stood the 
test unaffected and unharmed. No man 
hesitated a moment to receive either form 
in the payment of debts. No matter where 
the bank was located, or what its title, or 
how large or small its capital, the note- 
holder asked no questions, had no doubts, 
and was moved by no fear. Every man 
knew and now knows that the national 
bank-note is beyond the reach of a panic 
to impair or destroy its value. 

The great secret of this universal confi- 
dence we have in the fact that our national 
banking system does not rest upon state law 
or local credit. Springing from the General 
Government and guaranteed by the Gov- 


ernment, it stands upon the broad basis of 


the national credit. The Government isthe 
endorser of every bank-note in circulation. 


The note is, hence, as good as the credit of 


the Government. It is quite true that it is 
not now convertible into gold, and will not 
be until the resumption of specie payment; 

yet this does not affect its cukr€pf use among 
the people. All are ready to receive it and 
all pay it. This makes it universally nego. 
tiable, because confidence in it as a medium 


of exchange is universal. Even gold itself 


does not more perfectly command this con- 
fidence. 


Under our excellent National Banking 
Law, which would be still more excellent if 
its defects were removed, there can be no 


such thing as a panic among note-holders. 


Let what may become of the banks them- 


selves, the national credit stands behind 
each note and is fully pledged for its pay- 
ment. Than this nothing can be more cer- 
tain or secure. 

———— EE 


PRICE OF COST VALUES. 


Tue price value of ‘an article bought and 
sold is its market rateor the amount of 
money which it usually brings. The price 
is the valué reckoned in money. The cost 
value is represented by the amount of 
money and labor which must be expended 
in its production and bringing it to the 
market for sale. The first of these values 
is temporary and fluctuating, being subject 
to frequent changes, according to the 
abundance or scarcity of money, considered 
relatively to the supply of and the demand 
for the article in question. The second 
value forms the central pivot about which 
the first is constantly revolving—sometimes 
rising above it and at others falling below 
it, but never proceeding far in eitber direc- 
tion without coming in contact with influ- 
ences which rectify the movement and 
bring the price value into proper relations 
+o the cost value. The latter is the natural 
and permanent ground of the former. 

If, for-example, the selling price of an 
article rises very considerably above its 
cost value, this will immediately lead to an 
increased production, for the sake of the 
profit to be realized, without any corre- 
sponding increase in the demand. A much 
larger quantity of the article will, hence, 
find its way to the market; and this, by a 
fixed law of trade, will bring down the 
price. So, also, if the selling price is below 
the cost value, this, with equal certainty, 
will diminish the production to the point 
at which the price, under the law of supply 
and demand, rises again, and makes it 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


; Financial, ’ ‘profitable to continue the production. De- 














mand and supply so adjust themselves to 
each other that no artificial influences can 
for any length of time keep the price value 
out of proper proportion to the cost value. 
If the former be too high in proportion to 
the latter, there will be fewer purchases, 
and, of course, less demand in proportion 
to the supply; and this will bring the price 
down. If it be too low, the purchasers will 
increase till the price comes up again. 
These natural laws of trade rule in all 
countries and in all markets, and, hence, 
stand among the first principles of political 
economy. The cost value is the original 
and permanevt power which regulates 
every market and around which the price 
value oscillates, without ever breaking away 
from its control. The former being the 
fixed and determining power, the latter is 


prices fluctuating witbin certain limits 
which they cannot pass without correcting 
themselves. 

What is called the market, whether it 
be a city, a street, or a given building, 
or any other place where buyers or 
sellers are accustomed to meet each 
other, wants no laws other than those 
of Nature for its regulation. It is fully 
competent to take care of itself. It, in- 
deed, defies all laws but its own, and these 
it never fails to obey. Speculators cannot 
control it, except for a short time; and 
when they make the attempt they are 
quite as likely to lose as to profit by it. 





THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


Curer-JusTick WAITE, in a decision re- 
cently rendered, pronounces the act of 
March 84, 1878, in respect to the Bankrupt 
Law, declaratory of “the true intent and 
meaning of an act approved June 8th, 1872,” 
to be unconstitutional. The ground of this 
decision is given in the following syllabus, 


News: 

“1. Bankrupt law, to be constitutional, 
must be uniform. Whatever rules it pre- 
scribes for one it must sorall It must be 
uniform in its operations, not only within a 
state, but within and among all the states. 

“2. The act of 1873 excepts from the 
operation of the assignment not only such 
property as was actually exempted by vir- 
tue of the exemption laws, but more. It 


thereof or not, shall be excepted. It in 
effect declares by its own enactment, with- 
out regard to the laws of the states, that 
there shall be one amount or description of 
exemption in Virginia and another in 
Pennsylvania. In this it is unconstitutional 
and void. It changes existing rights be- 
tween debtor and creditor. Such changes, 
to be warranted by the Constitution, must 
be uniform in their operations. 

‘3. The act of 1872 remains unchanged, 
notwithstanding its attempted amendment 
in 1873.” 

This is the end of the act of 1873, unless the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall 


reverse the decision given by its Chief-Jus- 
tice. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is not the least change of any kind 
to mention as regards the financial situa- 
tion. So long a continuation of a low rate 
of interest is altogether unprecedented in 
the history of commerce on either side of 
the Atlantic. In London the bank rate 
has been raised from 3 per cent. to4 per 
cent.; but, as there was no apparent ne 
cessity for it and the Bank of England 
has been gaining bullion ever since, there 
is a strong probability of a return to the old 
rate of 8 per cent. In Wall Street there 
bas been no change whatever and the low 
rate of 2 to 8 per cent. is maintained on 
call loans. The supply of money is very 
abundant, although the shipments of 
coin and bullion to Europe during the 
week have amounted to $2,260,000 and the 
bank statement exhibits a diminution of 
reserve since last week of $2,772,875; but 
the Associated Banks have still a surplus of 
$29,851,225. The banks also show a large 
falling off in their loans, which is a clear 
enough indication of a falling off in the 
business demand. Yet the banks are doing 
very well, notwithstanding the plethora of 
unemployed capital and the low rate of in- 
‘terest. There are a good many business 





sufficiently movable and variable to make 


which we take from the Chicago Legal 


does not provide that the exemption laws 
as they exist shall be operative and have 
effect under the bankrupt law; but that in 
each state the property specified in such 
laws, whether actually exempted by virtue 








men who are hard put to it to meet their 
payments, as may be inferred from the fail- 
ure last week of the old dry goods house of 
Paton & Co., which suspended last fall 
during the panic and had been able to meet 
all their extensive payments until the 
seventh came due, when they could not 
make arrangements for a loan. There 
has also been during the week a 
heavy failure in the leather trade, 
the result of speculations. The president 
of one of our most prosperous banking con- 
cerns told us that his bank could have all 
the money it chose to receive at about two 
per cent.; and that, after discounting for 
their regular customers all they asked for, 
they employed the rest of their deposits in 
buying up good mercantile paper at the 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum. So that the 
bank was making a profit of 10 per cent. on 
the deposit took at two per cent. 

There is a revival in general business 
and particularly among the dry goods deal- 
ers; but among the operators on the Stock 
Exchangeand in the Gold Room there has not 
been so dull a season in many years. The 
cause of this dullness is generally attributed 
to the absence from the Street of the princi- 
pal operators, who are off on their summer 
holiday excursions, and this may be accept- 
ed as a satisfactory explanation. But, apart 
from this consideration, there is the absence 
of anything like a speculative spirit in 
Wall Street and a disinclination on the part 
of those who have got money to enter upon 
any new enterprises. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, but there is not left now asingle 
person who is recognized as a leader either 
among the“ bulls” or the “ bears.” Jay Gould 
is much talked about; but there is no good 
reason for believing that he is doing any- 
thing and the large number of 60-day 
options in Western Union, Lake Shore, and 
New York Central stocks which will be 
falling due next week, and which 
were supposed to have been _ sold 
for his account, cannot be _ directly 
traced to him. It is presumed that when 
these options fall due the attempt todeliver 
the stocks, which were sold 2 to 5 per cent. 
below their present prices, will cause con- 
siderable of an advance. But it isso easy 
to borrow stocks now that, after all, there 
may be nochange. The fact that a stock 
like Western Union Telegraph should be 
selling at 75, when it pays 2 per cent. quar- 
terly dividends—the same that is paid by 
Adams Express, which sells at 110—is a 
great puzzle to ordinary observers. <A dif- 
ference of 80 per cent. in the market value 
of two stocks which make precisely the 
same returns may well -be a puzzle to 
anybody; -but Wall Street is full of just such 
anomalies, and by and by, when Western 
Union gets up to par, people will wonder 
how they could have been so stupid as not 
to buy it when it was at 75. 

The gold market has been very dull dur- 
ing the week, and, notwithstanding the 
shipment of $1,600,000 in coin and $600,000 
in bullion since the beginning, the price has 
been tending downward and it closes dull 
at 1094. 

QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, avuGusT 15TH, 1874, 
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C. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 
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TUMBRIDGE 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall &: N. Ry. 





issued and collections made. 48-page 
book on a Speculation sent free to any address. 
CKLING & Co. Bankers and Broke’ 
72 Broadway and ll New 
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C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
a ana Morus given 4 one investment f Fants 
in: 0} eon 8 
ination and care used election of Investments 


in this yt Refer by permission to 
First National Bank, Boston, M: 


GEO. OPDYKE & c0,, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York, 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 


COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenin gs 9 #0 T 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars. 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SLX PEFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and wes he of Mgr’ Bankers, Cerpo- 
weitens, and private receive careful attene 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS 
Corner Pine and N lassau Sts., New York, 


CIRCULAR TES ona oTRAVELING CREDITS, 
available a Af the principal cities of the world. 
TRANSF NE va TELEGRAPH 
EUROPE and the PA ~*~ COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Y: ork, 
allow interest on deposits, drat 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


hile bonds are the footballs of peohem 
the solid Tilinoiss =a O iissourt TEN PER CENT: 
annually at the Am Ex 

CEN ork) and our choles Kansas TWEL 




















P ute sec 
ness ask our New York Bank, 


in New because alwa 
ave loaned millions — note a ‘dovfar has one tote 
ay For details Y of the Central 


Lock doen Saclacavine Mh P.-O box 657. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


CAPIEEL . «0c cccccccccoces -Soeneee SS 
Surplus.... .... .....+... 685,337 60 


Assets, Jan.1, sata. si aaa 60 








ERE TEN EAN Mocrorai. oe" 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


Is there'wty dotbt that the best plan of 

life im@ratice is that which gives the best 
pt eae to be given tothe person in- 

sured? Of a thousand men who are in- 
sured on the ordinary plan and a thousand 
who are insured on the Tontine plan it will 
be found after a lapse of years that’s ma» 
jority of the Tontine policies are in force 
while many of the ordinary policies have 
been given up. “Such a ‘fact shows that 
Tontine plan auswers the Object of life in- 
surance, develtpis its purpose, produces its 
results more surely than the other plan, be- 
cause it tends to keep the ieee « men in- 
sured ! % 

How does it do this? By ocbodthe to 
the universal destre’o 
selves; by stimulating their enthusinsm for 
gaining a competency. For consider this, 
that the ipsared man not only loses his in- 
surance, but loses all the accumulations 
upon his policy, if he does not adhere to it 
to the end of the Togtine pérfod. | This 
adhering to it through all circumstances, 
this resolute perseverance in accomplishing 
a duty is a Jessomyhe learas from the 
Tontine‘system aldne. It says to bim year 
after year: ‘* Don’t give up your insurance , 
contract! >It may be that times: are hard; 
but, if it is hard to pay a life insurance pre- 
plum frém your income ‘now, how much 
parder will it be for your family when the 
support.youvate now affording: them is cut 
off by death? ..If youstop paying the pre- 
ninm, you will not only lose your insur- 
ance, but you will lose the valuable , accu- 
iholations on your policy. If you cannot 
afford to throw theee _— hold on to the 
eontract.” i 

He holds..on ; to, “ity ands »when. 8 friend, 
beckons hiran aside and tempts him with 
the secret of a wonderful speculation—a 
short cut to wealthy independence—he says 
“No!” and uses his money to pay the Ton- 
tine premium, Should poverty knock at 
his door, he is willing that many things: 

should go out to it before he will give up 

ue woney necessary’ to pay the Tontine 
prareeo. In. this he is consistent with 


aa 





tal, ‘OF course, such an ieee is as 


| round tofive bundred different persons to 


‘fall by bringing in new members, have but 


mén to better them- 7 


secure a8 anything on earth can be. We 
confess we like this better than sending 


collect ten dullars apiece, 

There are other objections ast, phi “plan, 
such as that it ys be ie @ to the 
sick over the well. who is 9 be infirm 


and dies first gets 5 whole; while the } 
strong and robust, who lives to old age, 
may pay histen dollars nearly five hundred 
times ‘over, and, unless the ranks are kept 


a small pittance at last. So it operates to 


the advantage of the old over the young.— 








LIFE INSURANCE, CO. 


OF THE U. 8. OF A. 
(BRANCH (OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


| CHICAGO, TED, 

where the business of the Compa 
A strong stock Company, chatteroa finttos pe) Egan seat 
Capital paid in ‘fall -- $1 ,000,000 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 2,866,888 ag 
Fotal Liabilities, July 1) 9! er te 

1874.2 =) 9,188,260:00 
Surplus, being security ad- |: 

ditional to the Reinsur-, . 

ance Fund +++ = = 1,248,619 22 


sie. =» ® 


‘JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. B. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORNELL, ” atm 
‘Ji. ORANK, Secretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary.) 
OFFICE OF TH 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 








dity,’ because: there-is) no other way in 
which he can so surely get a large value for 
his money, and at the same time attain: the 
results desired by life insuravce. For if he 
dies he is insured, and if he lives he is 
doubly insured ! 





ADVANTAGEOUS INVESTMENTS.—In the 
case of some persons .who invest in a life 
insurance policy the amount: received 
will bear an enormous proportion to the 
amount paid. For instance, according to 
the standard experience of ‘life offices, 
which is cAliéd the Actuuries’ Table, of 118 
persons aged 30 one will die in the yéary 
at 35, one in 107; at 40, onein 96; at 50, 
one in 62. Take the case of the one in 118 
(and there would be eight such cases in 
every 1,000). If be,{insured at 30 years of 
age for $5,000, he would pay a single 
premium, of say $115, ‘eaving asa profit 
of the transaction $4,885, or a return to 
his estate of more than 4,000 per cent. on 
the investment. But suppose he instred 
at 30 and dies at 40, as one in every 96 or 
téy i. every thousand at that age do, the 
ktonnt ‘considered as an investment will 
stand thus: . amount iosured, $5,009; leav- 
ing $3,850 as the balance in, favor of the 
investment,. less ten, years’ interest on the 
accumulating premium. In a majority of 


cases life insurance affords a more profit. , 


able investmeaot than. any other use of 
money, besides being at all times free from 
Claims -of-creditors and safe against the 
chances of plese 


i om 





jobe 4 
Co. ‘OPERATIVE INSURANCE.—We confess 
We do. not like a plan which requires the 
co-operation of so many different ns. 
When we desire to get our life insured, we 
go straight to the office of some strong com- 
pany, with a capital of twemty or-thirty 
Millions of dollars, and then we feel safe. 
In the event of déath out famjly has on ony 
one party to deal with. “ They go to the 
stitution just. as they would go to a bank 
where money ‘js deposited to their cede 
3€ amount insured is secured to them by * 
w Lega ‘contract, which is a virtual mort 
Gage on every dollar of the epormous capi- 


THE, JH PERENDEN T. 


No. 35 WALL STREET.) 
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tock holders, and at the end of 1873 had entirely mad 
Up (not, however, in this qoense7) the mene these 


te, epabaganons, and. alt Pir — gags om . 
—_- income of fire depa ments 


re 'e Assets entirely & 
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OFFICE OF THE 


“ATLANTIC | 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


' 10.8 NEW YORm) Jannary 2th, 1974. 
The Trustees, in, conformity 
pany, submit ng a Statemeng of its affairs on 
the 3lst December. 1873 4% 
Premiums received on alarine Risks from 
oeaeneex Policies bot not vobrkad oo isi eae ? 
January, 1873. 2.72, 100 n 
Tota] amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 OB 


No Policies have ben issued upon Life 
R! Fire Risks disconnected 


PPererrrrerrrrr rr rrrre irri tris) 


with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1873............++++ se.200,ths Kn] 
paid during the same pertod...:\.. 2,968,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.....« ean % 
The Company has the following Asad Assets, via 
United fee and > tous ork 
Stock, City, mm —£ + 98,567,106 00 
Loans secured by Stocks ana ron 2,802,000 00 
Rea) te and Bonds and Mo 8 467,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims a 
the Company, estim 422,594 66 
Premium Le and Bills Receivable...... 2,838,002 27 
Wahaennssnasehassbdsaceadacee seere) b8L340 59 
Tota) Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 5: 


Six per cent. interest on thetoutstanding certificatés 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof/or' their 
legal :epresentatives, on andafter Tuesday, ye Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of ‘thé. ame of 187 
willbe redeemed and paid to the* boliefs'therdof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest” 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams‘the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will bé 
issued on and after Tuesday, We 7th ef Apes next. 





New YORK, January 22d. 1874, 


fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
| ge in conformity withthe requirements of its 
Premiums outstanding December 8ist, 1872.. $923,367 63 
Premiums received during: the year 1873.... 1,420,027 33 
1 ee 

Total Premiumsi... .........0.2-.00e+ $1,743,994 96 
Premiums marked off as gamed. {from Jane) 7 


uary Ist to Decembe- 3lst, 1873........... 731.491 497,054 03 

Paid during same peridd: Se owen 
Losses, Expenses, Guin, 

Reinsurance, and Interest....$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums....i/..\: 74,336 02 
Paid to Policyholders ‘as‘ ‘an’ 

equivalent for scrip dividend, .., |, 

and July Interest on Stock.... 85.9% 77 


The Assets of the Company Un the sist Beoember, 
1878, were as follows: 


Pecoted,, That a semi-annual div dend of FIVE (0 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders or their lega 
representutives, on and after MON AY, the secon vad 
of February next. 


; 
oe 


TRUSTEES 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUBL WILLETS, ||) AARON L. RELD, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, | GEO. W. HENNINGS, — 
/WILLIAM' WATT, ‘|. \HENRY- EYRE, , 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, , 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS; 


TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 

N. L. ADY, ( CHARLES.DIMON, 


WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., PAUL N ‘SPOFFURD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS,° WILLIAM B: SCOTT. 


ELWOOD WALTER, Prestdent,: 
ARCH'D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres, 
ALANSON W.BEGEMAN. 2d V, Pres. 

C. J. DESPARD. Secretary. ~™ 


United States Life Insuraace Co., 


Nos. #61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway) 
Corner Warren Street, 


CASH ASS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
principal feat “of tl this Com 
aS Raa Ra 
_ All forma a TAlg and Endrioment Police Taued. 





BSO. | 
ENT, 


cretary. 
W: MD. WHITING, Actuary. 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF-; 


Cash in Banks... .....0s.sageccencrresacere $44,118 01 
United States, State, “and Bank Stocks, and 

LOANG,ON StOOKS.n.. 6. sesce es ccqeesbecesonse! 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due................ 4,269 50 
Premioam Notes and Premiums in course of 

WENN csccséssccsccseccesccsecses 629,502 93 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 

Wess oikacinnedn dicaccntdgpcasadsecdacasdens 45,620 00} 

$1,018,954 44 


to\the, Charter of the Com- |. 


v 


THE 


{MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


. = 


| 144 & 146. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS.. FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. °°” 


RICHARD A. eatery ees “ 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Srvant, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bagriett, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


* FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102: Broadway, N. Y. 


eee 





) 


Capital..-.* °, $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, '74, $2,401‘57093 
Liabilities - - - 186,363.40 
Branch offices: 
QORIER COURT Pts meet ACTS STREETS, 
os us BROADWAY. “BROOKLYN, E. D, 


os 


' DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





Rueda of Sha Ronet-d 
B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
i, wRusrele |) 
J.D, 


AM H. WEBB, 
HAM, 


a i 
Lagwis Cut § cUur| FRED'K Se BU abbiry 
RUSSELL, FRANGIS Si 





LoweLL 1, HOLBROOK, Binet 
ROYAL PHELPS, ERT L. PBs, 
Th Reto 
fae ites, APeE ERR ORET 
WM. STURGI AS. D. LEV ERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, JOSIAH 0. LO 
WILTIAM E. DODG Re 8. H. MARSHALL, 
CoA HAND Ae CRW TARE 
JAMES LOW, ADAM T. SACKET?, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ, BABCOCE CE Y. ‘ 

~ 37% Fa J : 
nen de ad CHARI 1 te: Pyrstdent, 

MOORE. 1 Vice-Pres 
D HEWLETT. 





DEL D.BADOOCK, HIRAM BARNBY 
Buks'G aiNOLD, * LAW RENCE LUBRURE, 


dahon SY RUS ir 
H. SWAN, 
HENRY C. BOWEN 








>. D. MORG 
ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Ww M M. VALI CHARLES LAMSON 
ODORS 1 BUSTED, WELLING TON CLAPP, 
H. CAS HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD JOHN PAINE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT cCURDY 
. ¥ + GEO 
FOS AREELAND. OY SOuN i, BAER, 
Cc. J. LOWREY HENRY BR. 
JOHN D. MAI CHARLES H. 
LORING ANDR WM. H. HURLBU™, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTEX 
WM. T. COLEMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
coy Sie Silke ARG Gc, 
JAMES FRASE JOHN F. SLA 
B, NSEND tary Dep’t. 
©) BRAN Rinne Soerters Deptt. 
caae 3 DUTCHER, Sec Brooklyn Dep't 


w 
ty 


N K. OAKLEY General 





ash 


‘Tota Assets - 


Inverest due on fet of Re y WE, . 00 Sch oe se rae S 
Balance in hands of Agen : 
8 





ot Be a Secretary. 
GK. FRANCIS, } Ass’t Soo’s 





Ca ital e- © - 
Razer: 72 {oF or oF Cispinet Saas and Dividehds | -" -" - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Preinlums due aiid wasoliected on ‘Policies lesvisd i tite Utes 


errr re er rr 


~ HOME 
INSURANCE: COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135: BROABWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
JFORrY-SEconD. SEMr-. eg Guraaee, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of. edety, 1874 


Bad; 171 O4 





$5,212,38140 






Ce ee ee ee er ee 
M be! ¢ Hed on Real Bs: worth $5,381,000 . 

Bepas see Motiaags. ts valuoh n tate, worth $5 

\ieoeren Se ncaatasaen ie sae sas re Ren sees cacccccasccctecneceeasacs 


ssisase 83 
“CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
7 A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





President. .| 
cretary. . 


* a eather 


ws “‘H. B. STOKES, 





“MANHATTAN 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
9 Mae 156 and 158. BROADWAY. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Presideri 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. on 


H. Y. WEMPLE, ? ; Asaistant Secretaries, 








$6 en ees THE INDEPENDENT. 





seer ; iD oe tela pee seen 








4A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


errant erence 


THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE! 


INSURANCH COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1.. Premiums about 20 percent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms, 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company's policies in force cover nearly 18,500- lives and over-$40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 


It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing | 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan ang the correct- 
ness © ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—————— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


GBORGE 8. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOB, M. D., 20 West 80th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 Hast 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. —— 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadwa; 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlem Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN PF. PAGE, 1% East 69th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL BXAM.4ER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLBEY, SECRETARY. 


0 


OFFICERS. 
Wim Waker, President. 
Huwry J. Forser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLey, Secretary. 
Gzorer L. Mortacus, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsert, M. D., Medical Examiner, 


CONTINENTAL QFE INSURANCE 60, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 S&S RG NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, = - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - = - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, MB. WYNKOOP 
Becretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadwav, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, 1874... .......cccccccccccccscccccs $8,087,211 02 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve...... Bsse Se SasS ete ssc ee x sss ond 


Surplus as 94 Policyholders.................0.06 « ccosecccesceccce soe I 
From asian owe, of BLATT 8 TBs —~— A—- maiuza (Dividend) will be. I 
IN ee erion x TO 178 CONTRIBUTION 70 UGH BOMELUS, which return Jl be appaton aa a 

“SA GS BANK aS * poceetty peteetneed be ae Ocnmay, bes Feo HU hm 
the fact that Policies bear on their face & DEFINITE CASH CASH SURRENDER V. are as nego! 
Government Bond. 

CHAS. M. He agyh Actuary. 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, ie 
HENRY W. JOHN E. W. DE 








Datnedi. 
Provident Life and Trust Company, 
PHI 
mame tote Se cl fei Roe ie SR BRE a acme. 


ANTED AS AGENTS. 
Steel 


CHARLES SUMNER ACCIDENTS. 








lars and Fifty Cents. Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PN Gonsulladif’Physician. : 


[August 20, 1874, 





NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY, 


In leas than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptann 
‘ of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIl, 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
+ DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
‘ BOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At th 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 


than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAO 0. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD., 
GEORGE WILKES, 
OHARLES WRIGHT, MKD, Asnis 


THE 


Medical 
Examiners. 
Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends art 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your cont: 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best busines 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
‘the ablest business mien. : 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 








Gent for New Subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
and Three 
Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Os. 


Publisher, %i1 BROADWAY, New York. 


its General Agencies. 





THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of mon 


JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, | 
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farm and Garden. 


THE CULTURE OF VARIEGATED 
LEAVED GERANIUMS. 


BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 














Tas golden bronze and silver, zonale gera- 
niume are in many instances better adapted 
for the parterre than flowering plants, because 
their foliage is always beautiful and when 
employed as edgings to variegated leaved 
beds of plants they add greatly ‘to the beauty 
of the collections. It seems as though it were 
put yesterday when we first saw the lovely 
apd then wonderful Mrs. Pollock, with its tri- 
colored leaves ; but now no garden is complete 
without a specimen of it, and, although it has 
proved to be one of the very best of bedding- 
out plants, if so situated-as. to be shaded from 
the intense heat of our. moon-day sun, yet 
there are varieties of more recent date, which 
excel it both in distinctiveness of leaf-coloring 
wdin general habit of growth. 

Usually those varieties in which*the normal 


green tint of the leaf gives place to’ yellows, « 


reds, and browns are more vigorous in consti- 
tution than those in which the silvery or cream 
eolors abound. Those of our readers who are 
femiliar with the laws of vegetable physiology 
will readily understand this, for.etiolation and 
debility are directly related. And it has also 
been proved that those varieties which are 
highly colored with tints of brown, black, red, 
and yellow are invariably less healthy and vig- 
orows than the common dark-zoned or green- 
Jeaved varieties of the normal type, suth as we 
used to call ‘horseshoe geraniums.” 

Therefore, although the tricolors, gold 
gonales, and silver zonales will grow well when 
skillfully cultivated, yet they rarely attain to 
an effective size in as short a time as suffices 
for the growth of the dark-zoned varieties. 
Agood loam, moderately. enriched with leaf- 
meldand thoroughly decayed hot-bed manure, 
{s the kind of soil in which golden tricolors, 
qd all other kinds in which yellow, red, and 
brown tints prevail will thrive to admiration. 
The whitish or silvery kinds require a compar- 
atively poor soil to develop tbeir peculiar beau- 
ties. A sandy garden loam is the best compost 
forthem. If you plant them in a rich soil, the 
green centers of their leaves will grow faster 
than the silvery margins, and thus they will 

Yemme cupped and wrinkled, and the dust 

wil) sttle upon them so that even the rain will 
fall to wash them clean. 

Another reason why they flourish better in a 
poor soil is that rapid growth will give the 
gone a deeper hue, which will injure the silvery 
effect of the edges. 

In preparing the tri-colored geraninms and 
other varieties for window gardens small pots 
will give a better effect than large ones. The 
soil should contain considerable grit or fine 
gravel and be thorougly mixed up, Prepare 
ft, and then turn boiling water on it to kill all 
larve of worms. Let it stand until nearly cool, 
and thes fill the pots nearly full and plant the 
geraniume directly in the center, pressing the 
earth firmly about the roots, Shade the plants 
fora few days, and then put them close to the 
windeow-sashbes, and, if possible, in a room 
where the mercury does not rise above 55 de- 
grees or fall below 40 degrees. 

Too large pots, not enough sunlight, and too 
emall a quantity of fresh air are the fruitful 
causes of non-success in growing these most 
beantiful of all variegated foliaged plants. 

It isa great help to the forming of new roots 
to plunge the pots in a hot-bed prepared in the 
spring or in a tan-bed—anywhere that will 
give a slight bottom heat. 

An abundance of fresh air is a necessity to 
them, and it should always be given plenti- 
fully excepting when the snow and ice render 
f too chilling; but even then a window at 
some distance can be opened and the air of 
the room renewed and freshened. If this is 
not done, their brilliant colors will fade out. 
Waterings should also be applied with care, 
frequent wettings of the leaves impair their 
tints, but. once ina few weeks a thorongh 
showering is very desirable. The soil in the 
pots should not receive too large a supply of 
water, but be kept a little dry rather than too 
Motst, as in the latter case the plants wonld 
suffer from their roots becoming sodden and 
decayed, 

Among the most desirable varieties of the 
golden-leaved geraviums are Lady Cullum, 
Sophie Dumaresque, and Sophie Cusack. They 
are superb plants and decided additions to 
every window garden. Sunset is a very showy 
bedder and Louise Smith is far more beauti- 
fal than Mrs. Pollock. 

Of the silver zonales Italia Unita still re- 
mainsa prime favorite, but Imperatrice Eu- 
Kenie and Queen Victoria possess a more vigor- 
ous habit, 

Sir Robert Napier isa very distinct variety of 
the tricolored;geraniums, Beauty of Calder- 
dale has a zone of bright orange red ona rich 
golden ground and is very bright and attract- 
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ive,: Circlet has.a deep crimson zone on a yel- 
low-green ground. Crystal Palace Gem is very 
brilliant, either in the garden oF pot culture. 
Beauty of Oulton possesses very strong growth 
and habit. Golden Pheasant mingles the col 
ors of crimson, black, and yellow most charm- 
ingly. .L’Elegante, an ivy-leaved tricolo 

geranium, is a great favorite with all amateur 
gardeners, and its apple-green tinted leaves, 
bordered with carmine and white, are always 
attractive and lovely. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE GRASSHOPPER PLAGUR. 

Portions of Kansas and Nebraska have suf- 
fered nearly as much from the grasshopper 
plague as Minnesota has done. The section 
devastated by them in Kansas is no less than 
150 miles wide from east to west and extends 
entirely across the state from north to south. 
A farmer in Cloud County who had 600 acres 


of corn ssys that the grasshoppers destroyed 
‘more corn for him in twenty-four hours than 


five thousand head of cattle could have done 
in the same time. The only remedy so far 
discovered against these pests is smoke. An 
article has been published lately describing 
how the people fn Asia, where the scourge is 
worse than anywhere else in the world, pre- 
pare before hand for the visite of the grass- 
hopper or locust by getting together com- 
bustible stuff which will make a dense smoke. 
As soon as they appear they set fire to it and 
the insects move on. 

It is asserted by our exchanges that the farm- 
ers of Wright County, Iowa, drive away the 
grasshoppers by building fires around their 
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Coffin-bone in a contracted foot. 
ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navicu- 





lar, or Coffin-bone Soman, Hoof-bound, Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Pumice Foot, and Thrush; and to 


soften, make tough, aud 
Watxrn & Tayion, Props., Chicago. 


promote the growth of the hoof. Sold by all Druggists, Price, One Dollar. 
. - By sending your address, they will send their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE. 
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farms and causing dense volumes of smoke to t CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


rise and float over the fields. The crops in 
that county were abundant and the anxious 
husbandmen were in hopes that the destruct- 
ive pests would not appear until after the har- 
vest. At once they came, however, in clouds 


that darkened the sun. By a preconcerted | 


plan the farmers set fire to piles of dry straw 
on the borders of the wheat-fields and smoth- 
ered the blaze with green hay. That caused 
volumes of smoke to roll over the fields. The 
grasshoppers didn’t relish the procedure at all. 
They rose with such a multitudinous hum of 
wings as to deepen into a roar like distant 
thunder and fled thecountry. {fn that way the 
Wright County farmers have a fair prospect of 
saving their crops. 


COTTON CULTURE IN KANSAS, 
The Wichita Zagle says: 


“‘John Mendenhall, of Waco Township, in 
this county, bronght us a specimen cotton 
plant, in response to our inquiry of two weeks 
since. The plants are very thrifty, nearly four 
feet high, and contain thirty-five to forty bolls 
to the plant, in addition to blooms. The lower 
bolls are nearly ready to burst. He has seven 
acres, and he thinks that he never saw.@ finer 
prospect fora big yield of cotton. The dry 
weather, which has been so severe throughout 
the West, seems not to affect this crop—in this 
instance, at least. 


A BIG TOBACCO OROP. 

Edward W. Lawrence, in Southern Missouri, 
near Chamois, raised last year 2,240 pounds of 
tobacco t6 the acre. He cultivated 144 acres, 
which yielded a total crop of 3,363 pounds, It 
brought him $227.10—the lugs selling at $3.25 
per hundred and the leaf at $8.50. 


RUPTURE 


"8 method. Send 10 cents 
for for Wook of i Pa ike ay before and after treat- 
ment. 1 Ann Street, N. 





BOYNTON’S 
e 
Cas-tight Furnaces, 
FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, BTC., 
and 

ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGRS, 

FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Far 

naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 4 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON &€0., 


232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLA, Western Agente, Obieage. Th, 


_ AGRICULTURAL. 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


WINE MILL. 








no other until oramnin: Farm- 
ers ee Le: obese baits eneatertsaad | 
most sim min. produce more 
from the Pome amount of cheese than any other 
mill in the market. 
Send for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, OT. 
ao pant haygp ceanenaven 


‘“Sarveer, every Bev 
no Foot Ailments, Bend for Descripti no mare 
Goran, no, Fook Aumont ‘New York. - 
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PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACOO. 
GROUND BONE, 


BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


Zhe, nage, som f the sales of these 
Grace. ap Fe: Pyerulizers in New New gland, for Tobaceo, 

5 b= f of their 
Thee freedom 


with ev: 
particle available for fe eri achen the Solow priceat 


bn 
salar inh thea 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, &. J. 
ote, armors and Dealers are invited tosend for Cir- 










MADE IN ONE DAY! 


the Tnfallibie , Wire. rn 





nd sold and will 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
be 45 


NY agent. fro OF a 09 id 0 
\ PS ot St conta. EF pela on Fe. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, lowa. 
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i & NORRIS, Trenton, N. J. 
Sole Manufacturers 





Pure Bone Dust 
—e FOR FERTILIZING. 
PETER COOPER'S GLUE FACTORY. 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. . 











E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 







E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of and Tin, 

ae with the best Hang- 

ings, for 

‘actories, Cowrt Houses, Firs Alarma, 


Warran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second Bt., Cincinnait 
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BELOIT, WISs. 
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THE SILVER Eaves, PLOW. 
resident of maar Lincoln Contes Maine, 
bu hin letter of May 11th 14, iaayas Th The silver 
hoe Sadat eaten et ig te 


farmers asthe VO ev a a 


TORN G OO" of Connecticut. Send uae 


an filwsGated ist an Farmer's New Almanac. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Yo 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 
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Send for Samples and Circulars. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 








Send fer Circular “VICTOR” &. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 
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“THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWS 


SAFSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


: ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong; and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth,and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 
Jt Resolvés away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
| (Blood and Renovates the System, It cures 
with certainty al) Chronic Diseases 
_, thet have lingered in the syg- 
tem five or.ten years, . 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 


or Contagions, 
BE IT SBATED IN THE 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


ronic Rheuation, Scrofula, Glandular Swelli 


acking pry Oe h, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic 
Compla nts looting of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Doloreux, Whi Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
os, kkin and Hip’ Diseases, Me: 1 Diseases, 

male Compe ints Gout, Dropsy, sickets 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, iver Complaints, 
ts inthe Throat, Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the 


iseases, titheum, Br Fever pag Scald 
en. ‘sipelas. 

orms rs’ 
iaful disch 

‘ f Sperm and all wastes of the ite 
rinciple are within the curative funee of this won- 
er 0 ¢ Madera Chemistry, and afew days’ us; will’ 
person using it for either of 
potent power to cure them. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S. ~ 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PR 

as, ee AGAINST SUDDEN A 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISEAS 

One, HUNDRED DOLLARS 

aNCR. MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
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0 . . 
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Goctore Morbus, or ippsenter: OF ‘with, —_ 
ses; or with. S ren rmaps, or ms. The 
apvl — of RADW AY IEF will 


of the worst of these complaints in afew 
a dropet in half 9 tompler ot} water willina few 


fa sare | CRA 'OMACH, 
URN é SIOK a ADACHI DIARRHEA, 
LIC. W hee WELS, 


Tray’ bottle of Rade 
water vm Hendy ugh or pains from change of 
er reven' 
water. It be tter than Fren saci 
a stimulgnt, 
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‘DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


ruggists. Price pacodhchtind Cents 
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DEVOE’'S toteteriod anetW Tags 
BRILLIANT olL 
ott for DEVOE'S BRILLIANT OIL, and take 20 é 


THE DEVOE MAN’ E'G ©O., Preprivters. 
' 7" Bor’ sale everywhere. 


MOTT’ S- 


LIVER PiLLs! 


An old physician,once said ‘that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THEZIVER, 
and this’statement is trug, 2lthough it, may at first 
seem like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ and function 
suffer more or less in consequence. Ia, ,the incipient 
stages of the disease @ mian 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless, and, despondent ; and that is 
the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY, that will restore 
him to health r 


IN. A SINGLE DAY 
me prevent # whole train of diseases that may fol- 
ow, 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of. the Livers I 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach. 
MOTT’S LIVER. PILLS cleanse the system.of bile. 





MOT'T’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile ctions. 
omx**5 LIVER PLLLS strengthen thé whole sys- 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and are 
more reliable #8 a Liver medicine than afy of the 
mineral preparations, that Do MORS HARM THAN 
GooD. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents.per box. 

JOHN F.HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 

8 and.9 College Place, New ro% 


PAIN _ 
USE THE N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT, 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades dare! tnes* 
mixed ready for application. We arethe sole manu- 
facturers and proprietors of J.C. Wendren’s Patent 
‘Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to any 
‘patent for mixing paint held in solution ‘or inmmé- 
diate use in America, Of course, all other mae are 
‘infringements, toa greater or less extent. 


Over 100.000 houses have been painted with itin the 

; past seven years. Send for testimonials of thé’ pro-! 
prietors of tho same, also priee-lists and sample cards 
of colors. 


‘Agents wanted is ‘avery county in the ‘Daitea 
States. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.,° 
Office 43 Chambers St. | 

aba pana aie FOR_IT. ¥ 
Wm, Johnson's 


" Patent Improved, 











This is the poratas 
in the market made from Pare Tallow an 


without any adulteration, of G ‘Sal Pow- 
dered Flint, Silex, Clay, Flour, et¢., which th Doraaenn 
Soaps in the market are compo: of and which tend 


to rot and wear away the Linen. 

Manufactured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, at the Borax Soap Works, 55 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

If not as.représented, money returmed... . + 


WARREN WARD &60., 


Manufacturers 
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259 Randolph street, Chicago. 
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MARK YOUR CLOTHING 5 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE 





<€- “< = ia the best. t has stood onan 
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STUDDARD & CO., 
Northampton, 2 Mass,’ 
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a Household without :. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apert 


within reach’ lacks an important safeguard of, health and th 
A few doses of this standard remedy for indigestion, constipa. 
tion, and biliousness relieve every distressing symptom and 
prevent dangerous consequences, _ sale by the entiep win 
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coNsOLie=D FRUIT JAR CO., 


49 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Mason Porcelain 
Lined Jar, the best article 
for the preservation of 
Fruits, etc., there is in 
use. Fruit dealers, private 
families, and others in 
v every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, and 
, will bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of our state- 
‘ment. Send’for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
earliest moment possible, 
as the demand js now 
much’ greater than ever 
before.’ We warrant these 
Jars'in every respect and 
believe them. to be the 
7 best in market. 


HARRIS’ 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO FIRE all saved their con- 
, tents. The Safes may be seen at, the manufactory, 


23 & 25 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 


"IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
|. BUCKET-PLUNGER 















ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
WALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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EO. A, PRINCE & 4.7 ORGANS & MELODEONS 
Fhe Oldest, | nd Must Perfect Mannfactory in the 
6S 0001 das, in use. ate — a alin tru 
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Asbestos Materials. 


B i$ ROOFING PAINTS CEME. ROOF 
SAT ae ,etc. BH, W. JOLNS, 87 


tee and Sole Manufacturer 


ANY MAN OF. SENSE 


who.wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 




















of eve rykind. Send stamp fo mu trated Price List 
Great ¥ Western GUN WO RK > Pittsburgh, ad 
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where the channel ig cut. 
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Budd Doble’s Condition Tekan 
_ °<"“ DO HL'A. C.<ONE. 
INVALUABLE;FOR ip aid OF CONDITION, 
and whens itd yop keep them so. 
"Put up ip packages © 1b. cage oP rprrnree 
to pertog ae coe the ree 
BUDD DOBLE, ten ‘South’ Penn Square Philad. 
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secremsslare ER BUS Cceeh: 
or catalogue oy Bagnle Folorape cel NS. 
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Bo 
roby VANDERBURGH wee .’8; Corner 
and Duteh sts., N.Y. N.B.—InI and Bronzes. 


Agents. W Wanted. 


READ! . ‘READY READI1! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH ’ 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE 





Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with TH Ix. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers wore beautiful and 
valuable premiums! than are. offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub-ished. 

Wego further, and allege that no to aw 
other weekly religious jqurnal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real valtée for the nioney) 
paid as does'a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT.' 

We are determined to print not — the BEST, but, 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oil chromo, 17221 inches, dé. 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B) 
Carpenter.’ It’ is printedin. THIRTY: DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of, 
the finest material, NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE: PRE- 
MIUM 'OF THR YEAR, AND If IS RBALLY A BEAUTIe 


_ FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHK ART. 


Itis now ready for delivery.. 


WHAT WE WANT... yh 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands or thorough a 


t 


| efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive al 
, uncanvassed territory; and we can offer 


them suc 
advantages and inducements as will ‘hot ‘only render 


' the canvassing a pleasant recreation; but very profit 


able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for. $3.2 in currency; but, 


we can give them a premium of $10 in value,and oie 
they cannot, obtain elsewhere.’ With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages 
an Agent that no other paper can give. ‘Will ou 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are epgaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let ajl who 


' desire an agency and a choice of territory send af 


once for our circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


fe ‘Broadway, New York City. ! 
auntie... ony ay, ow o ty. 














Moga Method af Liehtag 
Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Ete. 
GASLIGHT ADAPTED’ 0 POPULAR 
NEEDS. 


SAFER THAN CANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS 


OHEAPER THAN KEROSENE. 
PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co. 
J.B. WILSON, President. , 
C. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
| OFFICE NO, 717 SANSOM STREET, ol 
PH! TLADELPHIA, ‘ r 
_Passpntots and full information furnished on sp 


Plication. mov a 3 





“TEE INDEPENDENT” PREsS, NOS. ‘21 and 23 Rose Street. 
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